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IN LIFE’S ARENA 


you need not fight unaided. 
Put on the armor of Life In- 
Surance and you will win in 
the contest 


Write for Particulars of Policies. 
Dept. 105 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE GO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office : Newark, N. J. 
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State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 


CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS. 





STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES. 





SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 State Street, Boston, October 31, 1902 


saninennenitad RESOURCES 
Capital Stock . . . $1,000,000.00 State of Massachusetts Bonds $100,000.00 
— ms (From Earn- City of Boston Bonds . . . 300,000.00 
ings) - +  1,000,000.00 Railroad and Other Bonds .1,342,107.98 
Undivided Profits inet) 4 330,427.66 Time Loans ... . . .5,104,889.34 
Deposits. . . - - 10,615,234.10 Demand Loans . . - omg 511 378. 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks . 3, 587, 286.36 


$12,945,661.76 $12,945 ,661.76 

















BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Cc. F. ADAMS, 2p. SAMUEL CARR. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. 
F. LOTHROP AMES. GORDON DEXTER. ALBERT A. POPE. 
HOBART AMES. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN. N. W. JORDAN. P. L. SALTONSTALL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. S. E. PEABODY. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 











Harvard Souvenir Spoon 


We have spent considerable time and effort in the making of this spoon, and believe we have the 


BEST REPRESENTATIVE COLLEGE SPOON 





yet brought out. The handle of the spoon is a very pleasing combination of the Harvard Seal, Cap 
and Gown robed figure, and the word Harvard. The bowl of the spoon furnishes further mementoes 
in the way of designs of the different prominent buildings. The different etchings in the bowl are : 
HARVARD UNION, MEMORIAL HALL, JOHNSTON GATE, 
JOHN HARVARD, JOHN, THE ORANGEMAN. 


PRICE: 
FULL SIZE TEA SPOON 
Sterling Silver, Plain Seal, Plain Bowl * « « §8ee 
Sterling Silver, Plain Seal, Etched Bowl (either design) 2.25 
Full Gold Plate, over Sterli rae Colored _ 
Etched Bowl (either design A er 3.00 


CHARLES W. SEVER @ CO. 
University Bookstore Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lay School of PBarvard Cuiversity. 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 


Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 


Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 


candidates for a degree, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Harvard Medical School. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The next year begins September 25th, 1902, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1903. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work forms a large 


part of the method of instruction. é 
Order of Studies. 

First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term. — Anatomy, Clinical 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year.— Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases, and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year. — Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery,Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy. 

Saeente for a Degree. — Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 


For further information, or Catalogue, address 
Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Parvard Dental School 


1902-1903. 

The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 
struction which are found only in large cities. 

The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 
branches of dentistry throughout the year. During the year 1900-1901 Over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed. 

Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 

In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 
year. 

The thirty-fourth year of the school begins Sept. 25, 1902. For further information, or catalogue, address 
EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 


283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 





A HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE 


BEING AN _ ATTRACTIVE, ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE DESCRIBING OUR LATEST PUB. 
LICATIONS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THOSE MOST APPROPRIATE FOR HOLI- 
DAY GIFTS. 





Send us your address on a postal card and this Cat- 
alogue will be mailed to you free of charge. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
4 PARK ST. BOSTON 








Che Hotchkiss School, 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, ‘Ten regular instructors. 

The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged accommo- 
dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 
of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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The Gilman School 


irls Also called 
for G ‘Ihe Cambridge School 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 























WILLISTON SEMINARY 

Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 


Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 
Opens Sept. 13, 1900. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Easthampton, Mass. Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautifuland healthful location. $500. 

PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 


Middlesex School 


| CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
| 





A New Boarding-School for Boys. 





SEVEN CLASSEs. 


Boys are admitted to the four lower 
classes only. 





TRUSTEES: 


Henry L. Hiccinson, [’55], President. 
CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53. 

Norwoop P. HALLOWELL, ’61. 

LE Baron R. Briccs, ’75. 

RosBert WINSOR, ’8o. 

W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. 


Address : 


FREDERICK WINSOR, 
Head Master, Concord, Mass. 
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HACHALEY 





gymnasium, 


THE UPPER SCHOOL 


Will open October 1st 


In HACKLEY PARK, an estate of 78 acres. Three new buildings ; 
steam, electric light, new plumbing, perfect equipment; single rooms ; 
isolated hospital wards. Pure spring water. Best sanitation and ven- 
tilation. Athletic field with cinder track ; tennis, golf, skating-pond, 


Careful preparation for Harvard College, in graded classes, under 
successful teachers. Manual training. Endowed library. 








THE LOWER SCHOOL 
Will apen September 24th 


In HACKLEY HALL. Best modern methods of primary education, 
with home life as in Upper School, for boys between 9 and 12 years 
old. Experienced teachers ; manual training, art work, etc. 
For Catalogue of both schools address the Head-Master, 
Rev. THEODORE C. WILLIAMS, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 
HOTEL TOURAINE 
Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Treasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621i Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


SOME FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


THE IDEALS OF AMERICA 


By WOODROW WILSON 


An able and stimulating discussion of the animating and basic principles of American life, 
the dangers which challenge our vigilance, and the great potentialities of the future. 


The Atlantic Fisheries Question 
By P. T. McGRATH 


Mr. McGrath is a Newfoundland journalist who writes with abundant knowledge gained from 
a personal study of the conditions involved. 


The Trade Union ana tne SuDcrior Workman 


By AMBROSE P. WINSTON 


The second in a series of timely papers which are to appear in forthcoming issues. The first 
paper, # Quarter Century of Strikes, appeared in the November Atlantic. 





> Among other Contributions are: 
ALL SORTS OF A PAPER - Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Playful and serious observations on men, life, and books. 


Two short stories, several brief sketches, three poems of distinction, the usual enlightened 
book criticism, and a vivacious club will complete a characteristic number. 


The Atlantic in 1903 


Among other Contributors to the Atlantic for the coming year are: 


ARTHUR S. HARDY LESLIE STEPHEN JOHN T. TROWBRIDGE 
E. W. HORNUNG GOLDWIN SMITH MARGARET SHERWOOD 
FLORENCE WILKINSON GUY W. CARRYL ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
M. A. DeW. HOWE CHARLES W. ELIOT ALICE MEYNELL 
MARY AUSTIN ANNIE FIELDS R. E. YOUNG 

JACK LONDON CHARLES M. SKINNER MARTHA B. DUNN 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the ATLANTIC for three 
months to any new subscriber. Upon request, to all new yearly subscribers 
the November and December issues will be mailed free of charge, providing 
the remittance is received before December 20. 35 cents a copy; $4.00 a 
year. Prospectus for 1903 on application. 


| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Chairman, RICHARD Coss, A. B., Zustructor in English. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Mustc. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moorg, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD PuTNAM, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A.B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WriGHT, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 

EpWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

Davip GorpDon Lyon, Ph.D., D. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

EDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

Joun ExLiot Wo rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

PauL Henry HANus, S.B., Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A. B., LL. D., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, A. B., Professor of Romance Languages. 

ByRON SATTERLEE Hurvput, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., Assistant Professor of Climatology. 

THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy. 


The Committee, which consists of a representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The ‘Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Chairman of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


By Grorce E. WoopBERRY 
Ln the American Men of Letters Series. With Portrait. $1.10, 
net, Postage 10 cents. 


“Here America’s greatest novelist is interpreted by her best biographer of 
this generation.” Loston Advertiser. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


By Tuomas WeEntwortH HIcGGINsoNn 
In the American Men of Letters Series. With Portrait. $1.10, 
net, Postage to cents. 


This volume is a distinct contribution to our previous knowledge of Long- 
fellow’s work and character. 


LOCKHART’S SCOTT 


Cambridge Edition, in five volumes. Illustrated. $10.00. 


“Tn its present form Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ is even more worthy than before to 
stand beside its great rival, Boswell’s ‘ Johnson.’” MV. Y. Sun. 


DANIEL RICKETSON AND HIS FRIENDS 


EpITED By ANNA AND WALTON RICKETSON 


With 14 Portraits, facsimile Letters, etc. $4.00, met. Postage 
extra. 

Ricketson was a Quaker of New Bedford, Mass., who numbered among his 
friends many distinguished men. Letters from Thoreau, Alcott, Wm. Ellery 
Channing and others give much interest to the volume, which has an opening 
sketch by Frank B. Sanborn. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY INGERSOLL BOWDITCH 


By uis Son, Vincent Y. BowpiTcH 


With photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 

The memoirs of one of Boston’s most eminent and honored physicians. Dr. 
Bowditch was an ardent anti-slavery man and his friendship with Garrison, 
Phillips, Sumner, and other leaders furnish interesting side-lights on that 
eventful period. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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RIVERBANK 
COURT 


CAMBRIDGE END OF HARVARD BRIDGE 


Suites of one to four rooms with bath-room 





LEASES FOR THE COMING SEASON CAN NOW BE MADE ON 
ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


Public and Private Dining Rooms, Reception, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms 


Dining Room open throughout the year 
COOL AND DELIGHTFUL LOCATION 


With Quick and Constant Electric Car Service to all Points 
Apply to 
F. W. GASKILL, Manager. 
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PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES 


Written by $2.00 Illustrated by 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN CHARLES E. BROCK 


Uniform with the Holiday Edition of “ Penelope’s Experiences.’ 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN 


Written by $4.00 Illustrated by 
ALICE M. BACON KEISHU TAKENOUCHI 


A charming gift-book, with exquisite colored illustrations. 


GRIMM TALES MADE GAY 


Written by $1.50, net Illustrated by 
GUY WETMORE CARRYL (Postage 12 cents) ALBERT LEVERING 


Clever travesties on Grimm’s Tales, with many humorous illustrations. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


Written by $2.00, net Illustrated by 
AGNES REPPLIER (Postpaid, $2.14) E. BONSALL 
Walden Our Old Home 
By HENRY D. THOREAU By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
New one-volume Holiday Edition with 30 pho- Holiday Edition with a portrait and photo- 
togravure illustrations, and an Introduction by gravure illustrations of English scenes and 
Bradford Torrey. $3.00. personages. $3.00. 
Italian Journeys A Little Tour in France 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS By HENRY JAMES 
Holiday Edition with many illustrations by Holiday Edition with many illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. $3.00. Joseph Pennell. $3.00. 
Our Houseboat on the Nile In the Levant 
By LEE BACON By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
With illustrations by Henry Bacon. $1.75, One-volume Holiday Edition with portrait, pho- 
net. Postpaid, $1.90. togravure illustrations, initials, and head- 


pieces. $3.00. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, Boston and New York 
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THE NATIONAL SUFFOLK BANK 


OF BOSTON 
NO. 53 STATE STREET 








CAPITAL, 1,500,000. SURPLUS, $375,000 
DIRECTORS 

Harcourt Amory A. Lawrence Edmands Frank W. Remick 

S. Reed Anthony J. Brooks Fenno Richard M. Saltonstall 
Ezra H. Baker Augustus P. Loring Charles G. Washburn 
Harry H. Bemis Edward Lovering C. Minot Weld 
Henry B. Chapin James M. Prendergast Robert Winsor 
Henry B. Day William L. Putnam 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals received on the most Favorable Terms 





President Cashier Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 
C. MINOT WELD WILLIAM C. WILLIAMS FRANCIS A. LOW FRANK H. WRIGHT 








THE 
Commonwealth Ave. 
HOTEL at the Entrance 


to the Fenway 








SOMERSET 








EUROPEAN PLAN 





The most completely equipped Hotel 
in Boston, — and the most elegant 





Less than a block distant from 
Cambridge cars, and only two 


minutes from Harvard Bridge 





Cc. A. GLEASON 
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ME HARVARD 
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RAISE THE STANDARD OF THE A.B. DEGREE 

FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. A Degree while 
you wait . 

JAMES’S “ VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE” : : : ‘ : 

FIVE HARVARD AMBASSADORS 

FIELD OF AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY ° ‘ ; 

THE SUMMER ENGINEERING CAMP ‘ 

WHERE steele COLLEGE MIGHT HAVE 


BEEN . 
THE PRINTING OF THE DOCTOR’ S) DISSERTA- 
TION . : : A . 
THE STILLMAN INFIRMARY F ‘ . 


THE UNIVERSITY: THE OPENING OF THE YEAR, G. P. 
Baker, ’87, 232; Corporation Records, 237 ; Board of Over- 
seers, 243 ; Departments, Schools, Scientific Establishments, 
245; Radcliffe College, 254; The First Year of the Harvard 
Union, 257; STUDENT LIFE, 259; ATHLETICS, 263; Ath- 
letic Expenses, 1901-02, 267. 

THE GRADUATES: 

Harvard Clubs, 271 ; News from the Classes, 278 ; Non-Aca- 
demic, 301; Literary Notes, 308; Magazine Articles, 314; 
Short Reviews, 315; Books Received, 323; Marriages, 325; 
Necrology, 327 ; University Notes, 329. 

RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY DEGREES _. 333 

VARIA . ° : ‘ : 3a 

ILLUSTRATIONS: i Hi. Chains Suntan 185; Four 
Ambassadors, H. Porter, B. Storer, C. Tower, G. v. L. Meyer, 
198; Summer Engineering Camp, 208; Harvard Club of 


Japan, 275. 
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RAISE THE STANDARD OF THE A. B. DEGREE. 


THERE are at least three great departments of the University 
in which we all justly take pride on account of the admirable 
spirit of work evinced by their students, the Law School, the Med- 
ical School, and the Graduate School. Why is it that this spirit 
so lamentably fails to inspire a great body of our undergraduates ? 

Under the lead of President Eliot the Faculty has been en- 
gaged more or less steadily for years in trying to increase the 
efficiency of the College. The instruction has been vastly en- 
riched and improved. The Elective System has been greatly 
extended. Petty restrictions and punishments have been in great 
measure abolished. Attendance at the College exercises is pre- 
sented to the student as a privilege which if abused may be with- 
drawn, rather than as a task which may be shirked. He is no 
longer dropped for neglect of work, but he is promoted for dili- 
gence. Finally he has been brought to recognize the attitude of 
the whole administrative and teaching force toward him as abso- 
lutely friendly and helpful. 

And yet the average undergraduate is the same irresponsible, 
happy-go-lucky, charming young gentleman that he was thirty 
years ago, taking life no more seriously, and neglecting as cheer- 
fully his opportunities for intellectual improvement; while his 
elder brother in the Law School or the Medical School has under- 
gone a complete transformation and is preparing himself assidu- 
ously for the battle of life. 

Is there any way to account for this startling difference of 
attitude toward their work in undergraduates and in students in 
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the Professional Schools? In my opinion three things are needed 
to make any department of a university ideally efficient, — abun- 
dant opportunity, perfect freedom, and a high standard relent- 
lessly enforced. 

In the Law School, the Medical School, artd the Graduate 
School, all these are present, and the spirit of work among their 
students is all that can be desired. In the College there is oppor- 
tunity without stint, abundant freedom, but a standard for the 
degree which is deplorably low. Let us contrast it with that of 
the Graduate School. 

To gain the degree of Master of Arts a candidate must doa 
full year’s work in courses not elementary with high credit, after 
obtaining the Bachelor’s degree ; and so rigorously is this stand- 
ard enforced that in spite of hard and sustained effort about ten 
per cent. of the candidates are unsuccessful. To gain the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts a candidate must have passed in seventeen 
courses, but in half of these he may have passed unsatisfactorily 

grade D). To see what this means let us take an extreme case. 
It is commonly and I believe correctly asserted that a student of 
fair ability, entering college from a good preparatory school, 
choosing his courses with discretion, using borrowed or purchased 
lecture notes, and attending one or two coaching “ seminars ” for 
a couple of evenings before the mid-year and final examinations, 
can win our A. B. degree without spending more than half an 
hour a day in serious study outside of the lecture and examina- 
tion rooms. 

With such a standard what can we expect? Distractions, ath- 
letic, social, pleasurable, are numerous and powerful. Why 
should a young man without strong intellectual tastes “live labo- 
rious days,” when he sees his comrades gaining their degrees on 
such easy terms? He naturally becomes a butterfly, and by his 
attractive example makes it harder for his fellow ants to pursue 
the diligent tenor of their way. 

A Harvard graduate is almost certainly a gentleman. Why 
should he not be as certainly a scholar? We like him as he is. 
Should we like him less if he had taken his four (or shall I say, 
three?) years in college more seriously? Do we like him less 
when he has made the most instead of the least of his surpassing 
opportunities ? 
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For there is good work, much good work, done in Harvard Col- 
lege. There are many undergraduates, more now than ever be- 
fore, who realize and who utilize to the utmost their privileges ; 
and it is to them and not to the butterflies nor to the “ Regula- 
tions of the Faculty” that the high reputation of the Harvard 
degree is due. 

Why should we not strengthen their hands and do what we 
can to make their spirit, the spirit of strenuous work, penetrate 
and leaven the whole undergraduate body, as it penetrates the 
body of Graduate students, of Law students, and of Medical stu- 
dents ? 

We have only to put and to keep the standard for the A. B. 
degree so high that it cannot be reached by the average student 
without serious and sustained effort, and then to possess our souls 
in patience until the leaven has had time to work, unterrified by 
the certainty that at first the percentage of failure among the can- 
didates for the degree would be enormously increased. 


W £. Byerly, °71. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


As it was Saturday afternoon, the members of the Banter Club 

continued to chat over their cigars instead of hurrying , y 

. Ps a egree 
back to their offices. Having canvassed the coal strike, while you 
the tariff, Lipton’s latest challenge, the Prince of wines 
Siam’s probable impressions of the football game, and a dozen 
other topics of the hour, the Club, as was its wont, resolved itself 
into a Committee of Public Safety for Harvard College. 

“ The University is going to the dogs!” said Ducats, a finan- 
cial magnate, who took his A. B. many years ago, on an average 
of 51.76 per cent. (Those were the days when absolute accuracy 
in marking was made possible by Cook’s machine and the lamented 
Child’s rosary.) ‘“ Fellows don’t study nowadays. The courses 
are all snaps. No matter how tremendous they sound, they ’re 
dead soft. My oldest boy got a B in Fiji Philology 17%, which I 
advised him to take because I thought he would have to work in 
it, and Fiji is going to be useful in a few years, when we annex 
the South Pacific. In our time he could n’t have got above D in 
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anything. The Faculty ought to make the boys dig as we had to. 
I tell you, Harvard’s going to the dogs.” 

‘“‘ Not only that, but she ’s leading all the other colleges there, 
too,” said Puisne, a tart little lawyer, who loved to argue as 
eagerly as Ducats loved to assert. 

“How so?” asked the Judge, who would occasionally prod 
with a question, and then settle back and listen with judicial 
gravity. 

“How?” retorted Puisne; “how, indeed! With the three 
years’ course! A rank surrender to the commercial spirit of the 
age! If it took four years to make us men of culture, do you 
think the new generation requires less? Do you realize, brothers 
of Harvard, that crowds of men graduate every year without any 
knowledge of Latin or Greek? That there are dozens, perhaps 
scores, who don’t recognize their own names on the Commence- 
ment program? It is shocking!” 

“ As for that,” interposed Keen, who made statistics his hobby, 
“ast spring I sent circulars to the Faculty to find out how many 
know what the letters Q. B. F. F. Q. S. on the program mean.” 

“ That ’s easy,” said Quiz, an old Lampoon editor. “‘Q. B.’ 
stand for ‘Queer Business,’ and ‘ F. F. Q.’ for ‘ First Families of 
Quebec ;’ but what the First Families of Quebec have to do with 
our Commencement Queer Business beats me.” 

“ You don’t explain the final ‘S.,’” Keen went on; “ but you 
have done better than most of the Faculty, of whom only two — 
the President and the Professor of Micmac — sent a correct an- 
swer. Counting 114 members of the Faculty, only about 1.75 
per cent. know, and 98.25 per cent. don’t.” And Keen gave the 
satisfied grin of a statistician, who fancies that life can be tabu- 
lated in per cents. 

“ Just what I expected!” said Puisne, with a thump of his fist 
on the table. “The Faculty to-day have no culture, and so they 
declare that a three years’ chance to drink in culture is as good 
as four. They don’t even cherish the time-honored symbols at 
the head of their official ’’ — 

“‘ Time-honored ?” broke in Keen ; “ can you give me the date 
when those letters were first used ?” 

“ Don’t interrupt me,” said Puisne ; “ it’s little less than sac- 
rilege for the guardians of Harvard’s culture not to know what 
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these letters stand for — these letters which Cotton Mather, and 
John Adams, and Edward Everett, and — and — we” — 

“ And possibly Daniel Pratt,” added Quiz, in an undertone. 

“Were proud to see on our Commencement programs. I tell 
you, the College is utterly materialistic, the Faculty simply kotow 
to utilitarian demands. They do not say to the youth of this coun- 
try, ‘Come and let us pump culture into you ;’ but, ‘Come and 
we ’ll show you how to earn a living the week after you gradu- 
ate.’ They put the College on the same level with the bake-shop 
and the shoe factory. In old times they scorned such a position. 
They insisted that students should have culture. There was 
Emerson who flunked four years running in mathematics: Har- 
vard College didn’t bother itself to find out what his aptitudes 
were ; it simply kept sousing him in Euclid and algebra, and told 
him to make the most of them. There was Charles Sumner: do 
you suppose the Faculty stooped to find out what his talent was ? 
Not a bit of it. Nowadays, if a student shows a leaning for pub- 
lic life, they advise him to study constitutional history, political 
economy, diplomacy, and such stuff. Charles Sumner fitted him- 
self for statesmanship by an exhaustive reading of Calderon’s 
plays — that’s the true method, the method of culture! Take 
Benny Peirce. Do you think the Faculty did n’t know that he 
was a born mathematician? Of course they did; but instead of 
coddling an instinct that would grow of itself, they made him read 
the New Testament in Greek and conjugate the irregular verbs of 
the Book of Malachi in Chaldee. That ’s the way culture works, 
and I defy you to show under the new system anything to beat 
Emerson, or Sumner, or Benny Peirce — the products of culture.” 

Puisne paused, relighted his cigar, and looked round with the 
air of one confident that nobody can refute him. 

“Tt’s simply abominable!” said Ducats. “In old times you 
sent your son across the Charles, and after four years he was sure 
to come back a man of culture. Now he comes back ready to 
practice architecture, or law, or professoring, or you don’t know 
what!” 

“Yes, and he may be thrown back on you in three years instead 
of four, that’s the point! Don’t forget that!” said Puisne, with 
triumphant emphasis. 

A quizzical look twinkled in the Judge’s eyes, but he said 
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nothing. Keen took out an old envelope and a pencil and began 
to cross-question the lawyer. 

“ Do you think you wasted any time in College, Pue?” 

“Of course I did; so did we all.” 

“ Well, how much, should you say? Half an hour a week, 
would that be excessive?”’ There was a general snicker. 

Half an hour a week!” retorted Puisne derisively. “There’s 
no man at this table who didn’t waste sheer two hours a day. 
Ill bet Duecats didn’t Bohn two hours a month.” 

Dueats chuckled, as at a joke. After setting down figures and 
making a computation, Keen continued : — 

“ Reckoning two hours a day wasted for four years, you really 
got your degree in two years and a half of very moderate working 
time. Now, is it inconceivable that an A 1 man who ground eight 
hours a day should be as worthy of a degree in three years as you 
were in two and a half?” 

There was a roar of mirth from every one except the lawyer, who 
flushed and looked indignant, and waited impatiently to be heard. 

“That ’s not it at all!” he said. ‘“ You’re a mere casuist, 
Keen! Anybody can spring a Socratic trap like that. The point 
is that you can’t get culture in less than four years. Your three 
years’ man ends where he began —a downright grind. It isn’t 
what you learn, nor the high marks you get, but it’s the academic 
association that makes you a man of culture. That’s why grinds 
are not necessarily cultured, and why we are. You drink:in the 
atmosphere of the place, you know, and all that.” 

“ Would you imply,” Keen asked, with the gravity of a cross- 
examiner, ‘* that some men cannot drink as much in three years 
as others in four?” 

“There you are again,” shouted Puisne, “ with your infernal 
figures. Perhaps drinking in the air of the place isn’t just the 
best simile, but here’s another you can’t possibly twist. If you 
are exposed to diphtheria it requires a given number of days for 
the germs to mature. No matter what you do, you can’t hurry 
them. You may pray and coax, but they won’t turn into diph- 
theria till their time is up. So it is with culture. It takes four 
years for it to ripen. Cut off a year and you have something 
else.” 

“Tt has long been suspected,” said the Judge gravely, “ that 
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there is a necessary connection between microbes and culture. 
Our friend has gone one step farther and demonstrated that culture 
itself is a microbe.” 

Puisne did not know whether to laugh or be angry. Then 
Ducats spoke up. 

“That’s right! Pue’s right! You can’t dodge what he says 
about the academic atmosphere. Professor Torrey, who was a 
gentleman and a scholar, used to say that President Quincy said 
that, no matter how raw a fellow was when he came to Cambridge, 
he could n’t rub against the walls of the College for four years 
without getting at least an academic veneer. Keen would doubt- 
less pretend that by grinding the old bricks of Hollis and Stough- 
ton into powder, and selling the stuff in half-pound packages, 
you could enable anybody to put on Harvard culture, as if it were 
rouge; but I maintain with President Quincy that the process 
must be done in Cambridge, and that it takes four years.” 

“ Ducats,” said Keen, “ you ’re a railroad man — let me tackle 
you on your own ground ; for I don’t feel sure that this culture, 
which is a micrococcus at one minute and brickdust the next, is 
quite in your line. There are trains which run to New York in 
five hours, and others in six hours, over the same road. Do you 
think that the difference in time changes the distance? Does the 
slow-train man necessarily have an advantage over the fellow who 
goes by the limited ?” 

“ Certainly,” interjected Quiz, the old Zampooner ; “he has 
a chance to study the architecture of half a dozen stations 
which the fast train did n’t stop at. He can count the telegraph 
poles. He drinks in the atmosphere of the parlor car, microbes 
and all, for an hour longer than the other fellow. He has five 
minutes for refreshments at Springfield and New Haven. He” — 

* All this is flippant,” said Puisne petulantly. 

“ There is nothing so treacherous as a parallel,” Ducats said to 
Keen, “‘ and I don’t intend to be drawn into this railroad venture 
of yours. But I do say this: When you begin to chop off the 
time needed for acquiring culture at college, where are you going 
to stop?” 

“ Exactly! that’s it!” shouted Puisne, as if he had kicked a 
goal from the field. ‘“ You say, Keen, that three years are enough 
for bright men. Along comes President Butler of Columbia and 
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declares that two will do. Before next week some other college 
president, eager to draw a crowd, will go Butler one better, and 
offer the whole academic outfit in a year. And so on, down to 
President Hadley of Yale, who is reported to have said that pro- 
fessional men don’t need an A. B. Whence it follows, either that 
he regards a Yale A. B. as valueless, which is open to question ; 
or that he does not think that the lawyers, doctors, and ministers 
of this great land should be educated men, — which is a slur on 
a humble but deserving class of our citizens. When you once 
lose sight of culture — the real purpose of college education — 
and when you forget that it takes culture four years to mature, 
where are you going to stop?” 

“T will tell you,” said a bald, rather melancholy looking man, 
who had been apparently paying more attention to a large meer- 
schaum pipe than to the discussion. He was popularly known in 
the Club as “ the Prophet,” or as “ Mr. Cassandra.” ‘ The time 
is coming when the alkali plains will be dotted with universities, each 
conveniently situated just across the way from the railroad station. 
The transcontinental trains, by special arrangement, will stop at 
each place to allow those who wish to matriculate and take their 
degrees, while the other passengers gobble their luncheon. In 
old times, before dining cars were put on, we used to spend half 
an hour at these stations eating prunes and popping at prairie 
dogs with our revolvers ; hereafter, ten minutes will suffice to con- 
vert the Klondiker, returning with his dress-suit case full of gold 
dust, into any sort of academic bachelor he chooses. Bachelors ? 
They won’t halt at that. Co-educational institutions will spring 
up to outbid the single-sex ones, and before you know it the Harry 
and Lucy University will be conferring academic degrees and 
throwing in marriage certificates while the locomotive takes on 
coal. Such is the ruin toward which higher education in Amer- 
ica is now rushing.” As he ceased speaking the Prophet slowly 
drew a silk handkerchief out of his pocket, but instead of weeping 
into it, as his lugubrious tone foreboded, he very tenderly rubbed 
his meerschaum pipe. 

“Ruin? Far from it,” said the Lampoon veteran, trying to 
dispel the gloom which was settling over us. ‘ Don’t you see, Mr. 
Cassandra, that your prophesy ends, like every good fairy story, 
with a wedding — ‘and so they lived happily ever after’? ” 
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“You ’re welcome to get what sunshine from cucumbers you 
ean,” replied the Dismal One; “but I always predicted, when 
they began to tamper with required Classics and Mathematics, 
that university culture was doomed. Even savages in all parts of 
the globe are capable of ancestor worship, but our educational 
iconoclasts have neither heart nor reverence, nor anything but a 
hammer — a vulgar tool for the work of destruction.” And the 
Prophet subsided into glum silence. 

‘“‘Let us consider the funeral over, and cheer up,” said the 
Judge. “ After listening to the evidence of the various deponents, 
the Court concludes that every Harvard man of our age possesses 
necessarily and ex-officio a certain somewhat or quiddity commonly 
known as culture. Whether this be, as one witness claims, a 
micrococcus, or, as another alleges, something that can be acquired 
by rubbing the elbows and shoulders of undergraduates against 
the walls of the older Harvard buildings, the Court will not now 
decide. It appears that if a student, John Doe, pursue for four 
years a course of study without any intention of its ever being useful 
to him, he ipso facto and nolens volens acquires culture ; whereas, 
if Richard Roe, another student, pursue exactly the same course, 
but with the intention that it shall be useful to him, he can never 
acquire culture. Whence the Court concludes that culture is 
something between a dilemma and an alibi. We recommend that 
specimens of the lymph of those members of the Faculty who favor 
the four-years degree, and of those who favor three years, be sent to 
the Bacteriological Laboratory to determine once for all the real 
facts about this culture business. To the alarmists who already 
deplore the extinction of our beloved College, the Court permits 
itself to say, ‘Cheer up!’ We do not believe that cheapness or 
shortness of time have been, or ever will be, the main consid- 
eration with Americans who want the best. Long before the 
oldest of us here was born it was possible to buy two cigars 
for five cents, and yet, Brother Prophet, the consumption of high- 
priced Havanas has gone on increasing ; and so the Court does 
not apprehend that even the Harry and Lucy University will 
draw off students who would otherwise come to Harvard. Only 
let us keep the pure Havana flavor ” — 

“ But you can’t, short of four years,” burst out Puisne. 

“ The Court will not be interrupted,” proceeded the Judge. “ It 
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would make one further observation. Although it is demonstrable 
that no other body of men of equal numbers is, taken individually, 
so enlightened as our Harvard brethren, yet no other body of 
men appears so unenlightened as ourselves when we discuss the 
affairs of the College. The Court suspects that those of us who 
graduated in the sixties and seventies, and have been grinding 
away at law and finance ever since, are no more competent to 
express an intelligent opinion on university education to-day, than 
the Professor of Micmac would be to decide nice points of law, or 
to engineer a railroad pool. Our affection for Alma Mater does 
not necessarily make us experts in pedagogy. And now,” he 
added, dropping the judicial tone, “ I propose that we go out to 
Cambridge and take a look at the College before the Prophet’s 
calamity swallows it up.” 

“‘ How often do the horse-cars leave Bowdoin Square now?” 
asked Puisne. 

“ Horse-cars?” replied Quiz. ‘ Man alive, there haven’t been 
any these dozen years. When were you last in Cambridge ?” 

“Tt must have been on Commencement Day, °83; no, ’82,” 
said Puisne, and he did not realize why the Judge chuckled and 
the rest of us laughed, as we set out. 





JAMES’S “VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE.” ? 


Tue Gifford Lectures are maintained in four Scottish Universities by 
means of a fund established by Lord Gifford, a Scottish judge. By the 
terms of the foundation a course of twenty lectures is given every other 
year on the general subject of “ Natural Religion,” which the lecturers 
are permitted to treat in any way they please. Notwithstanding this free- 
dom, it happens that the lecturers have, as a rule, followed conventional 
tracks, and most of the bound volumes of the Gifford Lectures have 
already found permanent lodging upon the upper shelves of theological 
libraries. There have been some brilliant exceptions to the general me- 
diocrity, as when Professor Pfleiderer, in his course at Eu.nburgh a few 
years ago, set forth some more or less radical critical conclusions about 
the New Testament, which made a good deal of commotion among the 


1 The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study in Human Nature. Being the 
Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By Wil- 
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liam James, m ’69. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.20, net.) 
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Biblical scholars, and had to be solemnly answered by the leading guar- 
dians of Presbyterianism. Professor James’s lectures mark a new de- 
parture in the ways of the Gifford Lectureship. A fresh New England 
Northwester has stirred the stagnant air. The lectures were delivered to 
great audiences and heard with rapt attention and enthusiastic response, 
and the book is pronounced by many competent reviewers to be the most 
valuable contribution ever made to religious psychology. 

Philosophy is supposed to be hard reading, but this book reads like a 
brilliant romance. The sweep and rapidity of the narrative — for narra- 
tive is not an inapt description — quite takes the breath away. Force 
and alertness of mind, originality of treatment, mastery of fact, appear 
on every page. The human ring is all through the lectures. They are 
full of the personality of a man with a good backborle standing on his 
feet speaking to his fellow-men. Without being belligerent they are 
perfectly candid and courageous. There is no special pleading, there is 
no philosophical vocabulary ; everything reveals a free, straightforward 
thinker, uncompromisingly in search of facts. 

It would be impossible to add anything to the clearness or point of 
Dr. James’s arguments by any analysis of them here. The book opens 
and prophesies a new departure in the habit of theological scholarship. 
The theological scholar has usually emphasized the Godward side of 
things to the neglect of the manward side. He has worked from the 
universe to the individual, from without inward, from God to man. Dr. 
James reverses the process. He begins with the facts of human experi- 
ence and works outward and upward. His book is the application of 
observational science to the realm of religious inquiry. It is the candid 
examination of the facts and the motives and the impulses that lie back 
of all theological controversies. The lectures are loaded with concrete 
examples of practical religious living. What religion has meant to 
Christian martyrs, to Oriental seers, to Roman and Protestant saints, 
to mystics, to men of science and men of letters, is shown by human 
documents selected from different ages, races, and creeds. Such a task 
has to be selective, not exhaustive, but it is sufficiently full to form a basis 
for real knowledge and for authentic prophecy. The breadth of grasp 
and the unprejudiced catholicity of Dr. James are as satisfying as his 
clear, luminous, pictorial use of English. 

Absorbing as is the main stream of the lectures, the incidental criti- 
cisms and reflections are not the least valuable parts of the book. There 
are many keen asides scattered through the pages which, if selected and 
printed in a separate pamphlet, would make a very valuable contribution 
to ethical literature. Dr. James’s description of war, his discriminating 
judgment of militarism, his defense of “ plain living and high thinking,” 
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his definitions of true democracy, set forth the best American ideals. 
What a splendid challenge to our prevalent materialism there is in words 
like these : — 


“ Among the English-speaking peoples especially do the praises of poverty 
need once more to be boldly sung. We have grown afraid to be poor. We 
despise any one who elects to be poor in order to simplify and save his inner 
life. If he does not join in the general scramble and pant with the money- 
making street, we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. We have lost 
the power even of imagining what the ancient idealization of poverty could 
have meant ; the liberation from material attachments, the unbribed soul, 
the manlier indifference, the paying our way by what we are and do, and not 
by what we have ; the right to fling away our life at any moment irresponsi- 
bly —the more athletic trim, in short, the moral fighting shape. When we 
of the so-called better classes are seared, as men were never scared in history, 
at material ugliness and hardship ; when we put off marriage until our house 
can be artistic, and quake at the thought of having a child without a bank 
account and doomed to manual labor, it is time for thinking men to protest 
against so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion. . . . I recommend this 
matter to your serious pondering, for it is certain that the prevalent fear of 
poverty among the educated classes is the worst moral disease from which our 
civilization suffers.” 


It is a pleasure to see with what effectiveness Dr. James disposes of 
“the medical materialist” who assumes that religious experience is only 
a form of nervous sensibility, or the effect of a more or less disordered 
mental or bodily condition. With good sound argument, and with the 
authority of a man who is at once a pathologist and a psychologist, we 
are assured that “the bugaboo of morbid origin” need scandalize our 
piety no more. 

One does not need to agree with all of Dr. James’s conclusions to get 
the impulse of his master mind. There are a good many judgments, 
delivered in an offhand way, which stir more or less opposition and 
which are probably intentionally drastic. Dr. James puts things bluntly. 
He gives some good stout whacks to the feeble fashionable fads of the day 
and tothe cant forms of devotional expression, and all wise men applaud. 
But when he says that drunkenness “ brings a man from the periphery 
of things to the radiant core,” and that “it stimulates the mystical fac- 
ulties of human nature,” he may be psychologically accurate, but it is 
just a bit startling. When he speaks approvingly of what he calls 
“piecemeal supernaturalism ” and seems to identify it with belief in the 
miraculous or magical ; or when, at the end of the book, he expresses his 
personal preference for polytheism, one can only agree with the judgment 
of an English critic, “that he is adopting a slap-dash style of speech in 
order to shock some academic prejudices.” It may be granted that 
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there is no logically conclusive proof of absolute unity in the universe, 
and the doctrine of “ unity ” is undoubtedly a shibboleth with some phi- 
losophers, but Dr. James treats it with a somewhat “ boisterous contempt.” 
There must be some kind of unity in the universe or we should all be in 
chaos. 

Dr. James’s definition of religion is admirably suited to his immediate 
purpose, but a good many readers must find it essentially incomplete, 
as it leaves out of all account the intellectual aspects of religious experi- 
ence. It is almost impossible to believe that a rational being can have an 
experience of religion which is purely emotional and fails to take shape 
in some intellectual conviction. Dr. James is so absorbed in his “ prag- 
matic” tests of religious vitality that he entirely ignores the beliefs and 
institutions in which religious emotion has often taken shape. It is easy 
to discern that in case after case adduced by him the personal religious 
experience found its necessary expression in a theological belief, and a 
competent reviewer has pointed out that in the case of Dr. James him- 
self “ his chief theoretical result is a theological conclusion.” Probably 
Dr. James’s contempt of “doctrine ” is owing to an unnecessary stretch- 
ing of the meaning of the word. He applies it simply to speculative dog- 
matic systems of theology, and in that sense his arguments are probably 
valid ; but the word may also stand for the rendering in intellectual terms 
of the content of religious experience, and in that sense it is in no way 
repugnant to the principles which Dr. James advocates. 

Again, it is not hypercritical to suggest that the “human documents” 
used are too exclusively abnormal cases. Dr. James contends that the 
two main phenomena of religion are “ melancholy and conversion; ” and 
acting upon that idea he draws most of his illustrations from what. the 
ordinary observer supposes to be the exaggerations and perversions of reli- 
gious experience. He expressly says that he draws his illustrations from 
* individuals for whom religion exists not as a dull habit but as an acute 
fever.” This discrimination is not altogether satisfactory. The experi- 
ence of such serene seers as Channing, Schleiermacher, and Emerson is, 
on the whole, quite as valuable as that of religious freaks. Some wag 
once described a body of divinity students as consisting of “ skeptics, 
mystics, and dyspeptics.”” Dr. James uses such folk rather than the aver- 
age healthy-minded men and women for his illustrations. It is a great 
satisfaction to know that he discovers the reality of religion behind tlie 
experiences of these morbid persons, but why leave out of the account 
the testimony of the normal religious life? It is a little curious in 
this connection to discover that there is almost no mention of the reli- 
gious experiences described in the New Testament, an omission which it is 
impossible to overlook and a little difficult to be reconciled to. It must 
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further be admitted that in more than one instance Dr. James betrays a 
curious credulity. He is disposed to take seriously the testimony of per- 
sons commonly believed to be quacks. One cannot help having a reason- 
able doubt whether some of the experiences described really ever took 
place except in the overexcited nerves of a susceptible person. One 
may readily believe that Dr. Johnson saw the Cock-Lane ghost, and at 
the same time refuse to believe that the ghost was really there for him 
to see. 

Harvard men may take peculiar pleasure in this book because in two 
conspicuous ways it is an illustration of the Harvard habit of mind. Its 
method is that which at the Harvard Law School is called the “case 
method,” and its result is the rediscovery of the infinite variety of indi- 
vidual taste, habit, inheritance, and ambition which justifies the “ elective 
system.” We are made to recognize the complexity of the ever-changing, 
ever-growing, inner life of man. We appreciate anew what deep-seated 
instincts of mind and body, what multiform social and physical influences 
unite to form our religious impressions. We realize the natural tenacity 
with which familiar beliefs or established habits are held, and the appar- 
ently inevitable necessity of gaining new ideas through struggle and stress. 
We gain a new appreciation of the immense diversity of religious tem- 
perament and need. How futile the effort to unite all men in any one 
church! How absurd the pretension of any one sect to meet the multi- 
farious spiritual needs of men! There are men who in their religious 
connections love to heed the voice of the past and to know that they are 
walking in well-trodden paths. They would feel themselves outcasts if 
they did not have a background of tradition to lean against. And on 
the other hand there are men who cannot listen to any voice of authority 
whatever, who must needs find their way to God in the lonely and unex- 
plored places of personal experience. We need in our religion a due 
admixture of speculation and activity, of idealism and formalism, of 
conservatism and liberalism; we need them all; one power, but many 
expressions ; one law, but many manifestations. 





FIVE HARVARD AMBASSADORS. 


Srvce the organization of our government, it has never before hap- 
pened that a single university should furnish five of its chief diplomatic 
representatives abroad. This is now the case, when the United States 
ambassadors to Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, and Austria are 
all Harvard men. Our ambassador to Great Britain, Joseph H. Choate, 
A. B., 1852, was appointed by Pres. McKinley in 1899. Horace Porter, 
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who studied in the Lawrence Scientific School in 1854-55, was appointed 
ambassador to France in 1897. Charlemagne Tower, A. B., 1872, whom 
Pres. Roosevelt has just promoted from St. Petersburg to Berlin, went 
first in 1897, on Pres. McKinley’s appointment, to Austria, whence he 
was transferred in 1899 to Russia. George v. L. Meyer, A. B., 1879, was 
appointed ambassador to Italy by Pres. McKinley in 1901, and reappointed 
by Pres. Roosevelt. Bellamy Storer, A. B., 1867, served as minister to 
Belgium on Pres. McKinley’s appointment, from 1897 to 1899; on April 
15, 1899, when diplomatic relations between the United States and Spain 
were resumed, he was promoted to be our minister at Madrid, where he 
has remained until his recent promotion by Pres. Roosevelt to the Austrian 
embassy. Within the space of five years, therefore, Harvard men have 
represented the United States in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Germany; Mr. Tower and Mr. 
Storer having each held in rapid succession three different missions. 

Although this record of diplomatic service is without parallel among 
the graduates of other American colleges, Harvard men have frequently 
been called on, from the birth of the Republic down to the present day, 
to serve the country as envoys. Indeed, the earliest Harvard diplomat, 
George Downing, graduated a century and a third before the Republic 
was thought of. Taking his bachelor’s degree here at Harvard’s first 
Commencement in 1642, he went to England and served now Cromwell 
and now the restored Stuarts, with a pliability which contemporary poli- 
ticians may equal but cannot excel. He was envoy from England to 
Holland, fulfilling at least one part of Sir Henry Wotton’s definition, that 
ambassadors are persons “ who lie abroad for the good of their country.” 
If his enemies are to be believed, Sir George Downing did not limit his 
lying to countries beyond the English Channel. He gave his name to 
Downing Street, London, where British prime ministers have long held 
their official residence. 

It is with the Adams family, however, that the list of Harvard’s distin- 
guished diplomats really begins, — for Downing was in all respects an 
Englishman of’ the corrupt Stuart era. Between 1777 and 1865 three 
Adamses in direct line for three generations represented the country in 
three great diplomatic crises. The oldest, John Adams, A. B., 1755, 
was, next to Franklin, the most important envoy whom the Colonies sent 
to Europe during the Revolutionary period. At different times he was 
minister to Holland, to France, and to Great Britain. His son, John 
Quincy Adams, A. B., 1787, was minister to Holland, to Portugal, to 
Russia, to Prussia, and to Great Britain, and was our commissioner at 
the Congress of Ghent, by which the second war with England was 
settled. His son, Charles Francis Adams, A. B., 1825, was our minister 
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to Great Britain during the Civil War, where, by his tact, firmness, and 
courage, he prevented the British Government from recognizing the 
Confederacy. In 1871, he represented the United States before the 
Alabama Claims Tribunal. 

The British mission, which was thus filled by three generations of 
Adamses, has had other distinguished Harvard occupants, viz.: Rufus 
King, Edward Everett, George Bancroft, John Lothrop Motley, James 
Russell Lowell, Robert T. Lincoln, and now Joseph H. Choate. 

Harvard representatives to France have been John Adams, Elbridge 
Gerry, T. Jefferson Coolidge, James B. Eustis, and Horace Porter. To 
Spain, Harvard has sent James Bowdoin, Alexander H. Everett, Wil- 
liam Preston, Caleb Cushing, James Russell Lowell, John W. Foster, J. 
L. M. Curry, Perry Belmont, and Bellamy Storer. To Prussia, John 
Quincy Adams and George Bancroft. To Russia, Francis Dana, J. Q. 
Adams, and Charlemagne Tower. To Germany, George Bancroft, John 
C. B. Davis, and Charlemagne Tower. To Holland, John Adams, Wil- 
liam Eustis, J. Q. Adams, and William Pitt Preble. To Belgium, Ayres 
P. Merrill, Nicholas Fish, Edwin H. Terrell, and Bellamy Storer. To 
Austria, J. L. Motley, Charlemagne Tower, and Bellamy Storer. To 
Turkey, Edward J. Morris. To Portugal, J. Q. Adams and George B. 
Loring. To Denmark, Wickham Hoffman. To Switzerland, John D. 
Washburn. 

In South America Charles Eames and Thomas Russell represented 
this country in Venezuela ; James R. Partridge in Brazil and in Peru ; 
Edward H. Strobel in Heuador and in Chile ; R. B. Mahany in Eeua- 
dor. Caleb Cushing was minister to China; Anson Burlingame, 
minister to China, and then minister from China to the United States 
and other powers; Richard B. Hubbard served in Japan ; Augustine 
Heard in Corea ; and Harold M. Sewall in Hawaii. Two of Harvard’s 
Japanese graduates, Sinichiro Kurino and Jutaro Komura, have repre- 
sented Japan at Washington. 

On special missions not already mentioned, were Christopher Gore, 
commissioner under Jay’s Treaty, 1794; Caleb Cushing, treaty with 
China, 1844; Ebenezer R. Hoar, Geneva Tribunal, 1871; T. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, Joint High Commission to settle disputes between the 
United States and Canada, 1899; George Gray, treaty of peace with 
Spain, 1898. 
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THE FIELD OF AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY.* 


Tue field of the undenominational school of theology is not unlimited. 
It is, to begin with, a school of Christian theology ; it teaches the his- 
tory, philosophy, and ethics of the Christian religion, not those of Hin- 
duism or Mohammedanism, for the same reason that the Law School 
teaches the law of our own country, not that of France or Russia. The 
comparative study of other religions has a proper place in the one, as 
comparative jurisprudence has in the other ; the Jewish religion has an 
importance for the Christian theologian comparable to that which Roman 
law has for the jurist; but an undenominational school of theology is not 
a school of all theologies or of that abstraction which used to be called 
“ natural theology ; ”’ still less does it undertake to give the special pre- 
paration required by the religious teachers of other faiths. 

Nor can we expect that such a school will meet the demands of all 
denominations of Christians. The adjective ‘ undenominational” im- 
ports “ non-ecclesiastical,”’ and those to whom theology is the system of 
doctrine defined and sanctioned by the authority of a divinely constituted 
church will necessarily deny our right to meddle with the matter at all. 
We also are aware that here is a fundamental difference in the concep- 
tion of what the church, theology, and, ultimately, religion are, about 
which there can be no compromise. 

While recognizing these limitations, we have good reason to believe 
that in our day a large and ever-widening field of usefulness is open to 
an undenominational school. 

The primary divisions of Protestantism had their origin in the history 
of the Reformation itself ; the subdivisions are chiefly the result of doc- 
trinal controversies. Differences about one question or another led to 
schism, each side fixing its position by sharp and intentionally exclu- 
sive definitions. These statements became the symbols of the divided 
churches, the excuse for their separate existence. Their office-bearers, 
and sometimes their members, were required to accept them ; it was the 
business of theologians to expound and defend them; schools were estab- 
lished to indoctrinate the future ministry in all their minutiae. The 
central disciplines were dogmatics, apologetics, and — not least — po- 
lemics, the art of theological war. All other studies were subsidiary to 
these; Biblical exegesis was. here Arminian, there Calvinistic, yonder 
Socinian; church history in one place Episcopal, in another Presbyte- 
rian, in a third Independent. In the very effort to secure constancy and 

1 Address before the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School, June 24, 1902. 
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uniformity new differences emerged ; rival schools of thought arose in 
each denomination, often ending in secession or excision. In this coun- 
try, where, under a purely voluntary system, the multiplication of sects by 
fission has gone farther than anywhere else, the multiplication of theologi- 
cal seminaries has kept pace with it. Not only every denomination, but 
every “school” and ‘ system” must have its own. If Taylorism reigned 
at New Haven, Tylerism was moved to raise a standard against it at 
East Windsor. Institutions founded in this spirit had to emphasize their 
differences to justify their existence, and thus ancient strife was per- 
petuated. 

It must be manifest, however, to every observer that great changes 
have come about in the last thirty years. The several denominations no 
longer represent closed and coherent doctrinal systems held as articles of 
faith, so that to pass from one to another was like a change of religion. 
Time was when for a Methodist minister to become a Presbyterian or a 
Congregationalist would have signified his conversion to all five points 
of Calvinism; now it need not mean any more than that he chafes under 
the petty tyrannies of the polity, or has experienced the “ effectual call- 
ing,” which the Scotch lad defined to a flitting dominie as “fefty poun’ 
mair steepend.”” The sermon devoted to demolishing a rival denomina- 
tion has disappeared except in the most backward regions and commun- 
ions. In the pulpit to-day the emphasis is everywhere upon the great 
religious truths and moral principles which all Christians hold in 
common. 

The counterpart of this change is the growing diversity of theological 
opinion, not merely tolerated but acknowledged, within the individual 
denominations. One difference of far greater significance than the his- 
toric dividing lines of the Protestant churches runs through them all. 
The critical study of the Bible and the history of the church, the know- 
ledge of other religions and of the development of religion; the results 
of scientific investigation and discovery in astronomy, geology, and bio- 
logy, in psychology and anthropology, and—more than all particular 
results — the influence of the spirit and method of science; the efforts 
of philosophy to gain a conception of the universe accordant with all our 
knowledge, have given to old problems new forms and conditions, and 
have created or revealed new problems of the highest interest and impor- 
tance. They have also greatly changed the attitude and approach of men 
of modern education to the questions with which theology deals. The 
progressive men in all churches are drawn together, not by agreement in 
opinions, but by the acceptance of common principles and methods ; they 
feel themselves in greater sympathy with men of the same spirit in other 
denominations than with those of an opposite temper in their own. It is 
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reasonably to be expected, also, that when the problems are attacked in 
the same scientific spirit, there will be increasing agreement of opinion 
in matters in which the data are sufficient for definite conclusions, and 
recognition of the folly of quarreling over points which we have no means 
of settling. The differences which remain will doubtless be wide and 
deep, they will be earnestly discussed ; but they will be, if I may express 
it so, scientific, not dogmatic, and they will not run on denominational 
lines. 

On the other side, the dogmatic conservatives in all the churches stand 
substantially together in opposition to Biblical criticism and the histori- 
cal reconstruction based upon it, and to the theological reconstruction 
which modern knowledge and thought demand; and the deliberate re- 
jection of the modern scientific conception of theology inevitably leads 
to a revival of dogmatism and of the ecclesiasticism which is its coun- 
terpart. The reaction is visibly making head in more than one denomina- 
tion ; as the one party carries out to its logical consequences the Pro- 
testant principle, the opposition will relapse toward mediaevalism in 
doctrine, worship, and life. Here is the alignment of an impending 
conflict. 

The denominations to-day, as we have seen, are no longer theologically 
homogeneous in themselves nor separated by theological lines from one 
another. They are kept distinct by the memory of past controversies, 
by social affinities and traditions, by vested interests, by forms of govern- 
ment and worship. The stronghold of sectarianism is not now ideas, 
but institutions. Through these changes the reason for the existence of 
denominational schools of theology has in great part passed away ; 
through them an undenominational school has become possible. 

The consideration of these changes shows us, also, the conditions 
under which such a school may exist and succeed. It is obvious that it 
can look for sympathy and support only to the modern and progressive 
wing of the various churches; it must, therefore, even if there were no 
higher point of view than expediency, be thoroughly progressive in spirit 
and method. A seminary which should endeavor to be acceptable to 
both extremes in any single denomination would be repudiated by both 
as soon as it was found out ; much less can an undenominational school 
be all things to all men. The free school, as we conceive it, must accept, 
without reserve, the modern conceptions of history, science, and philo- 
sophy, and apply modern methods to theology ; in the conviction that it 
is the task of every age to interpret religion afresh, in the light of grow- 
ing knowledge and experience, in the thought and speech of its own time, 
and to apply it to living moral, social, and political questions. It will 
not be content to teach men to repeat with greater or smaller intelligence 
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and sympathy the interpretations of bygone times, based upon a psycho- 
logy and metaphysic different from ours, a different science, a different 
apprehension of scripture, tradition, and experience. It will have too 
much historical sense, too much respect for the past, surreptitiously to 
introduce modern ideas into ancient formulas, and too much respect for 
the present merely to translate ancient phrases into modern words, as 
though they could thus be made the adequate expression of modern 
thought. New bottles for new wine —that is the Master’s word, that 
was his way. 

A school with such ideals will not be a compromise ; it will have a 
positive and distinctive character. Its unity will not be uniformity of 
opinion, but identity of aim and method. But in the common striving, 
in entire freedom, to see the truth more clearly, and to teach it fully as 
each sees it, there is a far stronger bond than any agreement in the sub- 
stance of teaching. 

Such a free school of theology is not only possible, it is needed. It 
is needed, first, for the sake of theology itself. In it theology can be 
studied and taught without any suspicion that the results of investiga- 
tion, the outcome of thought, are determined beforehand by the dogmas 
of any sect or school. Theology will be as free as other branches of 
history, philosophy, or sociology. The sole obligation resting on every 
student and teacher will be, as in every science, to ascertain the facts, to 
apprehend their significance, to think through, and to expound and de- 
fend his conclusions without reserve. We rejoice to recognize that this 
ideal is not confined to any one school. There are theological faculties 
affiliated to particular denominations, if not under their direct control, 
which have in many directions full freedom; and in others there is a 
larger measure of liberty than might be supposed. Many seminaries, 
however, exact of their teachers strict subscription to the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the church; others have creeds of their own; while all, however 
loose the ecclesiastical connection may be, are expected to keep within 
the limits of tolerated variation in the denomination. However liberally 
these restrictions may be interpreted, however broad the church, it re- 
mains true that somewhere there is a criterion, definite or vague, of what 
a man ought to believe and teach other than his own conviction of the 
truth. Under such conditions men are always exposed to the suspicion, 
equally injurious in its alternatives, of teaching what in their position they 
ought not to teach, or of teaching what does not fully express their own 
belief. This suspicion in the public mind is kept alive by the frequent 
official investigations of professors’ teachings, “‘ prosecutions,” removals, 
and invited resignations, of which the leading seminaries of many different 
denominations have had experience in the last twenty years. Nothing can 
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do so much harm to theology as the impression that it is not, and cannot 
be, honestly taught. Men accustomed to regard truth as the sole end of 
scientific or historical research or of philosophical speculation; to think 
of truth as a goal to be reached by progress, not as a “deposit of faith” 
received from antiquity ; to recognize absolute freedom as the indispen- 
sable condition of the quest of truth, cannot but conceive a disrespect, 
not to say a contempt, for studies which seem to have another end, or to 
be unable to tolerate the widest liberty of learning and teaching. The 
impression is most unfavorable upon educated young men, in whom the 
enthusiasm of intellectual liberty and the conscience of outspoken truth 
are strongest; and one demonstrable result of the situation is to turn 
away from the study of theology men of a kind which is most needed in 
the Christian ministry. 

Another of the evil consequences of these conditions may be seen in 
the unproductiveness of theological teachers of this country. They num- 
ber many hundreds; they are in general reasonably learned ; many of 
them are men of ability, known to the narrower circle of their colleagues 
to be capable of contributing to the advancement and dissemination of 
learning ; they are seldom overburdened by numbers of students or hours 
of teaching ; there are indispensable books in every branch of our studies 
waiting to be written. Yet the scientific output of this large body of 
professional scholars is extremely small, and comes almost wholly from a 
very few men. We shall hardly err in attributing this barrenness which 
is our reproach to the knowledge that whatever they write will be col- 
lated by unfriendly critics with a confession or a creed, and if it be found 
to differ from the standard, may furnish ground for charges of heresy 
and bad faith, involving not only the writer but the seminary in which 
he teaches. A generous unwillingness to make a school suffer for his 
individual offending, far more than fear of consequences to himself, I 
believe, restrains many a man from publishing; there have been too 
many examples of the perils of printer’s ink —I need mention only the 
recent case of Professor Gilbert in Chicago. This, too, brings theology 
itself into disrepute. 

An undenominational school of theology is needed, also, to make 
patent in this field, as it is already manifest in practical benevolence, 
reform movements, and the like, the fact, on which we have already 
dwelt, that the free Protestant churches, or at least the free Protestant 
elements in them, are no longer really divided; and to make them con- 
scious of their essential agreement in their apprehension of religion. 

The Harvard Summer School of Theology has, I feel sure, revealed 
this, sometimes to their own surprise, to all who have taken part in it 
either as teachers or as learners. Men of many denominations have 
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here come together to discuss, with the utmost freedom, the most impor- 
tant subjects, subjects often keenly controverted. Not only has the de- 
nominational point of view never been obtruded, but I doubt whether, in 
most cases, the acutest hearer could divine from the lecturer’s treatment 
of his theme to what denomination he belonged. What has been done 
there can certainly be achieved in a permanent theological faculty. 
Theological schools have been strongholds of division ; they have existed 
because of division and for the sake of perpetuating it; it will be a sign 
of better times when they become centres of union. 

It will be good, also, for students of different denominations to be in 
the same school, just as it is good for men from different parts of the 
country and of different classes to be brought together in the University 
— it is the great remedy for provincialism. The prejudices which have 
their root in ignorance or misrepresentation will be dispelled by inter- 
course. The life of the school will be richer for the variety of charac- 
ter and experience. It may be hoped, too, that such association will, in 
time, not be without influence on the relation of different denominations 
to one another where churches stand side by side in the same com- 
munity. 

That the theological faculty of a university which is not under eccle- 
siastical control nor affiliated to any denomination should be undenom- 
inational was seen long since by the clear-sighted men who have shaped 
the policy of this Divinity School. The University, in turn, is the fit 
and natural seat of such a school of theology. Here it finds the free- 
dom, the unity of aim and method in diversity of opinion, which should 
characterize it. Here the single-minded quest of truth and absolute 
intellectual sincerity are the ideal ever held before students and teachers. 
Here they are kept in close contact with all learning and with the high- 
est thinking, and are preserved from that isolation which has been so in- 
jurious to theology. By this association they will be stimulated and 
helped in their tasks. The theological school has, on its part, a service 
to render to the University by dealing with religion— “the most real 
concern in life ” —in such a spirit and method as to command for theo- 
logy the place which of right belongs to it in the circle of sciences. If it 
makes the study of the phenomena and laws of the divine life in the soul 
of man, not merely intellectually respectable, but profoundly interesting 
as it is important, and leads men to see that to be teachers and helpers 
of their fellows in the things of the spirit is a calling worthy of the high- 
est gifts and the best culture, it will do a work second in usefulness to 


none that is done here. 
George Foot Moore. 
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THE SUMMER ENGINEERING CAMP. 


ForMERLY it was the custom for the Division of Engineering of Har- 
vard University to give all the instruction in surveying during the regular 
terms of the College year. Usually two three-hour periods each week 
were set aside for this purpose. ‘These continued through the first and 
second years — 60 weeks in all. The work consisted of lectures, recita- 
tions, problems, and field practice. Taught in this manner, the student 
might attain a good theoretical knowledge of the subject, and become 
familiar with the instruments. The field practice, however, could con- 
sist of only simple problems, selected to illustrate the use of the several 
instruments ; no extended survey could be attempted with any satisfaction, 
for it would have taken the students six weeks or more to complete a 
survey which in actual practice is finished in two or three days. In con- 
sequence of this short and intermittent field practice, the student was 
likely to lose interest, and it was impossible to accomplish the necessary 
variety of work in a reasonable length of time. 

After much deliberation, it was decided that satisfactory results could 
be attained only by supplementing the work of the College year with several 
weeks’ instruction during the summer. Consequently, in 1895, the first 
and second year students in surveying were required to take in addition 
to the winter course five weeks of field practice in the summer. This 
summer course as then planned required of each student five weeks’ work 
for two summers, the first being devoted to elementary surveying, the 
second to geodetic and railroad surveying. In 1895 only 25 students 
took the course. 

This first Camp was on Martha’s Vineyard, on the Sound shore, about 
midway between Vineyard Haven and Gay Head. Buildings to live and 
work in, and some 1200 acres of land, admirably suited to our needs, 
were placed at our disposal by Prof. Shaler. The success of the first 
experiment was so gratifying that the plan was continued without modi- 
fication for four years. In the fifth year the summer period was length- 
ened to seven weeks, and the work during the College term was reduced 
to 30 weeks. In this manner the courses were conducted for two more 
years. Each year had brought an increase of numbers, until now the 
attendance reached about 60 students. The success of the arrangement 
was demonstrated beyond a doubt. There was every indication that the 
Engineering Camp would continue to increase in importance and in num- 
bers. 

But in order that its development might go on unimpeded, a permanent 
home became necessary. This need was soon satisfied. An ideal spot 
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was found, and a kind friend offered to purchase the property and erect 
suitable buildings. So the present Camp came into existence. With it 
came another change in the plan of the courses, namely, the discontinu- 
ance of instruction during the winter, and the extension of the summer 
period to eleven weeks, from the middle of June to the first of Septem- 
ber. This completed all instruction in one summer, instead of in parts 
of two summers, as had been the case before. As the merits of this plan 
have been proved by two years’ experience, it is destined to continue in 
operation. 

The Camp site, comprising 300 acres or thereabouts, is situated at the 
eastern end of Asquam Lake, New Hampshire. The tract includes nearly 
two miles of meandering lake shore, low and thickly wooded. Back from 
the lake the land rises and becomes more open. Standing on the rocky 
summit of the highest hill within the area, one sees a magnificent pro- 
spect — the beautiful Squam, dotted with islands and surrounded by 
mountains; and to the north the imposing Sandwich range, vanguard of 
the White Mountains. To the east, massive Red Hill, only a mile away, 
forms a background for a picture, with the Camp nestling at its foot. 

There are four two-story Camp buildings, three of which, joined to- 
gether and surrounded by a covered porch, form the main structure. 
This contains, in the centre, a living room with a large open fireplace, 
and a lecture room; in one wing a dining room, a kitchen, a drafting 
room, and servants’ quarters; in the other wing a dormitory large 
enough to accommodate 40 persons. The fourth building is connected with 
the main building by a long raised platform. In the building are two 
drafting-rooms, and a room for storing instruments. All the buildings 
have a rustic finish, to make them as camp-like as possible. 

The tenting grove is close by. The ground slopes gently toward the 
water, thereby furnishing good drainage. There is tenting room for 200 
if it is needed. The tents are usually 12 by 15 feet (accommodating com- 
fortably four persons), and are provided with floors. Most students 
prefer a tent to the dormitory. The Camp is reached by way of Ashland, 
over the lake, or from Center Harbor by road. The commissariat is in 
charge of a professional steward, with a corps of cooks and waiters. 
Most of the provisions come from Boston to Ashland, and thence over the 
lake in the Camp launch. 

The program of study comprises six weeks of land and topographical, 
two weeks (with night work) of geodetic, and three weeks of railroad 
surveying. ‘The first includes the use of instruments; differential and 
profile leveling ; chain, compass, and transit land surveys ; cross-section, 
transit and stadia, and plane-table topographical surveys; and hydro- 
graphical, city, and mining claim surveys. The second includes base-line 
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measurement with the tape, triangulation observations, and observations 
and calculations for determining geographical position. The third in- 
cludes curves and earthwork ; reconnaissance and preliminary surveys ; 
map location; location survey; and preliminary estimate. The daily 
program includes reading, lectures, and the application of the theory in 
field work, computations, and plotting. The natural features of the 
country are such that various obstacles are encountered; not discourag- 
ing ones, but serious enough to call forth zealous and energetic work. 

The students are allowed to organize themselves into working parties 
of four, each party acting under the direction of one of its members as 
chief. An assistant has charge of three of these parties. The members 
of each party are responsible to its chief, and he in turn to the assistant, 
who reports to the instructor in charge of the Camp. New work gen- 
erally begins with the assignment of textbook matter, followed by a 
lecture by the instructor. Then field work is assigned for which the 
reading and the lecture were preparatory. Since there are often 20 or 
more field parties to be started to work at once, the instrumental equip- 
ment is necessarily large, and the labor of caring for it and issuing it 
properly is considerable. To facilitate these matters, all the instruments 
are numbered and have designated places in racks or on shelves in the 
instrument room. For issuing the equipment to the students, blank 
forms, of about the size of an ordinary letter sheet, are provided. These 
contain a suitable heading, with spaces for noting in the character of the 
work, the number of the working party, and the date. Under the head- 
ing there is printed a list of all the instruments in the equipment. The 
remainder of the sheet is reserved for special instructions. 

At the end of the day’s work, the instructor, in conference with his as- 
sistants, determines upon the program for the following day. One of the 
blank forms or orders is filled out for each party. It indicates the scope 
of the work and the equipment necessary. On the following day this form 
is given to the chief of the party, he secures his assignment of instru- 
ments, notes that everything is in good condition, — for he and his party 
are held responsible for a safe return of everything called for on the 
order, — and proceeds with his party to the place designated for the work. 
In this manner it requires only a few minutes to start each party on its 
way. During the day the assistants remain with their parties. Since 
each has three or four to look after, however, the students are thrown on 
their own resources, as they should be. The instructor keeps in touch 
with the progress of all the parties. At the end of the day, the chief of 
the party writes, on the order issued to him in the morning, a brief report 
of the work accomplished. He returns the order to the instrument room 
with his equipment, so that all items may be checked. There, it is placed 
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on file. His report, together with that of the assistant, furnishes a basis 
for the next day’s program. With such a system, it is possible to con- 
duct the field work very satisfactorily. 

It must not be supposed that the chiefs of the working parties always 
perform the leading part in the conduct of the field problems. There 
must be in each party a conscientious student who will look after the 
equipment, listen carefully to instructions, and endeavor to have the 
party follow them. It is to perform such duties that the chief is selected. 
As far as field work is concerned, each member in turn serves as head of 
the party, the others performing the subordinate duties. No one acts in 
one position less than a half day at a time. All students are required to 
have field books, and each must have in his own book — taken by him- 
self while acting as head of the party — a portion of the notes for every 
survey in which the party has been engaged. He is required to copy the 
notes which he himself has taken, into what is called a section book; 
which is furnished by the School and contains a complete set of the notes 
of every survey. It is the office book, and guards against the loss of the 
individual books. After a survey has been completed, the necessary com- 
putations are made and the map is plotted. This is very helpful to the 
student. As soon as he begins to make his map from some other fellow’s 
notes, he immediately appreciates the value of careful note-taking, — hours 
of talking would not begin to make the same impression. Of course 
he profits by this experience in his next survey. For his computations 
he must provide himself with a computation book, in which he must do 
all his figuring. He must arrange the computations systematically and 
neatly, and keep an index. Finally, all the maps of each survey are 
plotted to the same scale. The assistants can then determine their ac- 
curacy by superimposing over them correctly plotted tracings. It is the 
aim to have every allotment of work either a complete survey in itself, or 
a portion of what will eventually become a finished product. The prin- 
cipal work is performed with the transit, level, and tape, —the use of the 
other instruments being incidental, — thereby giving the student the most 
practice with the instruments which he will more often be called upon 
to use. Attendance at lectures, conduct in the field, the field book, 
section book, and computation book, maps, and written examinations 
all influence the final rating of each student. 

The day’s routine begins with the blast of the rising horn at 6 A. Mm. 
The 20 minutes before breakfast give sufficient time for a plunge into 
the lake, and for making one’s toilet, which is not extensive. The 
regular work of the day begins at 7. At noon luncheon is eaten wherever 
the parties happen to be at work. The working day ends at 4 o'clock. 
After an hour’s interval, usually occupied with a refreshing swim, the 
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dinner horn sounds. A day spent out in the open, in a glorious air, with 
an abundance of healthful exercise, both mental and physical, is ever 
conducive to a vigorous appetite. The feast over, each one to his own 
devices. For, excepting during a short period, no duties are assigned 
for the evening. 

There are many sorts of recreation. Some go canoeing, some rowing, 
some fish for trout, bass, or pickerel. Others choose a cross-country 
tramp, climb a nearby mountain, or, not satisfied with two swims a day, 
return to the diving float again. Those who are fond of “fussing” may 
find a summer hotel, with its many feminine allurements, not far away. 
In time there will be opportunities for the tennis and baseball enthusiasts. 
In the later evening are camp-fire gatherings. Smoking a peaceful pipe, 
telling stories, and singing college songs to the accompaniment of guitars 
and mandolins, one finds the evening pass away only too quickly. Shortly 
after ten all is quiet, save for the hooting of the owls or the weird laugh- 


ter of some far-off loon 
Daniel Lawrence Turner. 





WHERE HARVARD COLLEGE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


THE preliminary steps taken in the establishment of the College which 
has grown into Harvard University constitute an unfamiliar incident in 
its history and should not lack interest for Harvard men. Neither of 
the historians of Harvard — neither Cotton Mather [H. U. 1678], the 
son of a President, nor Benjamin Peirce [H. U. 1801], himself a Salem 
man and Librarian from 1826 to 1831, nor Josiah Quincy [H. U. 1790], 
President from 1829 to 1845 — seems to have been quite aware of what 
our Town and Colonial Records disclose. 

It is not strange that, in 1636, when Sir Henry Vane was governor 
and the conception of a college was first taking on a concrete form, one 
of the places thought of for its site, and urged by persons of influence 
upon public notice, should have been Salem. The hope of making Salem 
the chief town and capital of the colony took root early and lingered 
long. Whatever local administration of the Bay settlement was main- 
tained on this side the ocean, between the removal to Salem of Conant 
from further down the Cape, in 1626, and the arrival at Salem of Win- 
throp, in 1630, was maintained at Salem. The half century of commer- 
cial greatness to which Salem was destined —our golden age — only 
arrived after the Revolutionary War. But schemes for the aggrandize- 
ment of Salem were cropping out from time to time from the settlement 
until the Revolution. Winthrop complained of one such in 1644. John 
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Adams [H. U. 1755] knew us well, for he often visited Judge Cranch, 
his brother-in-law, in Salem. Writing, July 2, 1774, to Mrs. Adams, 
he says : — 

“Mr. Winthrop tells me that he has heard the late Governor Hutchinson, 
while he was Chief Justice [1760-1771], frequently say, for seven years to- 
gether, that Salem was the most proper, convenient, and suitable place in the 
province for the seat of government; that he frequently complimented the 
gentlemen of Salem with the happiness and convenience of their situation for 
the seat of government, and with his prophecies that it would certainly be made 
such in a course of years. I mentioned this to Judge Trowbridge, and he told 
me that he himself remembered to have heard him say the same thing. I am 
very much mistaken if I have not heard him say so too, and I remember I 
happened to be with Kent when he carried to Judge Lynde his commission as 
Chief Justice [1771], and Judge Lynde entertained me for some time with 
conversation about making Salem the seat of government, and with the prob- 
able effects of such a measure; one of which he said would be a translation of 
a great part of the trade from Boston to Salem, but he said he did not want to 
have troops in Salem.” 

This ambition was at last gratified, probably under the influence of 
Hutchinson [H. U. 1727]; for that same summer, just before the outbreak 
of the Revolution, when Gage, in removing his seat of government to 
Salem, by Royal orders, held out the hope of much social, political, and 
commercial advantage, but the bribe failed to lure us at that time. 

In Mather’s “ Magnalia,” the History of Harvard College begins with 
such passages as this: “The primitive Christians were not more pru- 
dently careful to settle schools for the education of persons to succede 
the more immediately inspired ministry of the apostles . . . than the 
Christians in the most early times of New England were to form a col- 
ledge.” The author proceeds to cite the action of the General Court, 
held at Boston, September 8, 1636, appropriating £400 “by way of 
essay towards the building of something to begin a colledge ;”” and adds, 
“the name of the town appointed for the seat of it was, for the sake of 
somewhat now founding here which might hereafter grow into an Uni- 
versity, changed into Cambridge.” In the year 1634, Newetowne, which 
in May, 1638, became Cambridge by Act of the Assembly, though so 
called after September, 1636, was threatening to remove bodily to Con- 
necticut, together with its “candlestick” the Rev. Mr. Hooker, and all 
its belongings, and Winthrop in his Journal details the struggle it cost 
to prevent this exodus. Thus early had the malign influence of Yale 
begun to assert itself! And Felt, in his Ecclesiastical History of New 
England, cites, in connection with the grant of Mariana to John Mason, 
the following statement of the original purposes of the settlement, con- 
tained in propositions adopted by the Council, July 24, 1622, in these 
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words : “Such as are truly pious shall finde heere the opportunity to put 
in practice the workes of piety, both in building churches and raising of 
colledges for the breeding of youth or maintenance of diuines and other 
learned men.” 
The town records of Salem show the following entries before the 
College was planted at Cambridge : — 
“11 of the 11" moneth 1635 [new style, January 11, 1636.] 


This is void by Granted by the freemen of Salem 

the grant of eed d b . : 

another farme e day and yeare above written vnto m' 

Fg wee Thomas Scrugs of the same his heires and 

Scrugs assignees for ever a farme conteyning three hundreth 
§ yung 


acres of land whereof thirty acres are fitt to be mowed scituate lying and 
being in the outmost bounds of Salem towards m* Humphries and is from the 
Sea where the freshe water runs out, west and by North, is the fearme next to 
m' Humphryes bounded by the Common by the North west end & East end 
pvided alwayes & in Case of Sale, the towne of Salem haue the first pfer 


before any other. 
JOHN ENDICOTT 


RoGER CONNUNGHT 
JOHN HOLGRAVE 
THomas GARDNER 
Ep. Batter ” 


This and the Humphries farm were at Marblehead near Phillips Beach, 
and Marblehead Common was established by vote of Jan. 27, 1636. 


“ At a generall Court or towne meeting of Salem held the second of the 
third moneth called May A° 1636 

Imp™ after the reading of former evden In the reading of an order for 
the division of Marble head neck; A motion was brought in by C’. Endicot 
in behalfe of mt John Humphries for some land beyond fforest River, moved 
by spetiall argumen[ts] one whereof was, LEAST Y7 SHOULD HINDER 
THE BUILDING OF A COLLEDGE, w* would be manie [mens] losse, 
It was agreed vpon this motion that six men should be nominated by the 
towne to view these lands and to Consider of the premises, and for that end 
was named 


m’ Thomas Serugs C’. Traske 
m’ Roger Conant m’ Townsen Bishop 
John Woodbery Peter Palfrey 


That these six or any fowre of them are deputed for this business to speake 
ne ” 

“Item yt was ordered that whereas m’ Scrugs had a farme of three hundred 
acres beyond forest River, And that C’. Traske had one of tooe hundr[ed] 
acres beyond Basse River, The C”. Traske frely relinquishing his farme of 
tooe hundred acres, It was granted vnto m’ Thomas Scrugs, and he therevpon 
frely relinquished his farme of three hundred acres that soe m' Humphryes 
might the better be accomodated.” 
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Mr. John Humphries was a man of the highest consideration, —a 
graduate of Cambridge, England, — a large landowner in this section, — 
an early and original adventurer, — a generous contributor to the stock, 
—a sturdy promoter of the transfer of the charter,—a Deputy Gov- 
ernor, chosen with Winthrop but afterwards yielding the position to 
Dudley when he found he could not sail with the Winthrop party. He 
arrived with Lady Susan, his wife, a daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, in 
1634, was promptly chosen an assistant on his arrival, and took the oath 
in August, remaining here in a most conspicuous and influential position 
until his departure in 1641. Mr. Humphries seems to have felt that the 
setting off to Scruggs of a farm just at that point destroyed the value of 
the tract for the use of the College, a purpose to which he had hoped to 
devote it. Hence his wish to oust Scruggs and to regain control of his 
three hundred acres. 

Winthrop in his Journal says of him: . . . “many of them sold their 
estates here to transport themselves to Providence ; [in the West Indies 3] 
among whom the chief was John Humfrey, Esq., a gentleman of special 
parts, of learning and activity, and a godly man, who had been one of 
the first beginners in the promoting of this plantation, and had laboured 
very much therein. He, being brought low in his estate, and having 
many children, and being well known to the lords of Providence, and 
offering himself to their service, was accepted to be the next governour.” 
And Savage in his notes adds: “This distinguished planter deserves 
greater honour than he has received from the brief note of Hutchinson ; 
but his importance in the colony will be observed from many passages 
of this History. He had been chosen deputy governour at a general 
court of our company in England, 20 October, 1629. He was also one 
of the original patentees of the colony of Connecticut. An adventurous 
desire of planting new colonies consumed his estate.” Humphrey was a 
brother-in-law of Isaac Johnson, having married Susan, sister of the 
Lady Arbella Johnson. 

We come now to review the subsequent action of the Colonial Authori- 
ties. It was as follows :— 

At a Court holden September 8th, 1636, and continued by adjourn- 
ment to the 28th oi the 8th month [October, 1636], 

“ The Court agreed to give 400£ towards a schoale or colledge, whearof 
200£ to bee paid the next yeare, & 200£ when the worke is finished, & 
the next Court to appoint wheare & w' building.” Records of the Gen- 
eral Court, vol. i, p. 183. 

The precise date of this vote was the last day of the session, October 
28, 1636. But the next General Court, held December 7, 1636, did not 
“appoint wheare & w' building.” The Court following this sat March 
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9, 1637, and the next, April 18. Six other Sessions met and adjourned 
before November, and it was only by a vote passed November 15, that 
the location of the College was finally fixed at Newetowne. During all 
this time I suppose the Salem proposal to have been under advisement. 

At a Generall Court, held at Newetowne, the 2" Day of the 9° M», 
1637, and adjourned from time to time until Nov. 20, 

“ The Colledg is ordered to bee at Newetowne.” (Ibid. p. 204.) 

“ For the colledge, the Governo' M™ Winthrope, the Deputy, M’ Dud- 
ley, the Treasurer, M’ Bellingham, M' Humfrey, M’ Herlakenden, M' 
Staughton, M" Cotton, M" Wilson, M* Damport, M" Wells, M' Sheopard, 
& M"° Peters, these, or the greater part of them, whereof M" Winthrope, 
M’ Dudley, or M’ Bellingham, to bee alway one, to take order for a col- 
ledge at Newetowne.” (Ibid. p. 213.) 

At a Generall Court at Newetowne May 2, 1638, “It is ordered, that 
Newetowne shall henceforward be called Cambrige.” (Ibid. p. 221.) 

At a Generall Courte, houlden the 13" of the First Month, 1638-9 
[March 13, 1639}, 

“ Tt is ordered, that the colledge agreed vpon formerly to bee built at 
Cambridg shalbee called Harvard Colledge.” (Ibid. p. 241.) 

Following the vote of the General Court, passed at Newetowne, Nov. 
15, 1637, establishing a commission “ to take order for a colledge at Newe- 
towne,” of which commission Mr. Humfrey and Mr. Peters were both 
members, comes the vote appointing a commission “to lay out the 
bounds of Mr. Huinfrey’s farmes.” It may be due to chance that 
these two important votes occupy consecutive space on the Records. But 
Endicott, Humfrey, and Peters were Salem men, and when the votes 
of June, 1639, are read in this connection the coincidence seems to help 
a little the argument that each of these three was very much enlisted in 
the enterprise of establishing the College. On June 6, 1639, the follow- 
ing votes passed the General Court: “ It was ordered, that a letter should 
bee sent to M' Humfrey to send in the 100£ w is in his hand to 
further the colledge.” “ M* Endecot, M* Downing, & M* Hauthorne are 
to dispose of the house w M" Peters bought as they can, & returne the 
money for the colledge.” 

Bentley [H. U. 1777], writing in 1799 in the Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, says: ‘“ Not only was Mr. Peters em- 
ployed in the duties of his pastoral office, but he interested himself in 
the establishment of the college, in 1639. He convinced the inhabitants 
of Salem that the college would not be a great aid to their commerce.” 
It would be curious to know by what arguments this conviction was 
enforced. , 

Felt’s “Annals of Salem” [edition of 1845, vol. i] uses this lan- 
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guage: “ Among the early objects of education in this place, there was 
one of high reach, though unobtained. 1636, May 2. An application 
of Mr. John Humphrey for land, in the limits of Salem, was introduced 
by Mr. Endicott. Among the arguments, on the occasion, in the nega- 
tive, was this, ‘least yt should hinder the building of a Colledge, which 
would be manie men’s losse.’ ‘The question was referred to a commit- 
tee. William Traske gave up his farm to Thomas Scruggs, who took it 
for his beyond Forest river, so that Mr. Humphrey might be accommo- 
dated. This was the spirit of kindness for a noble purpose. It seems 
to have left the lot desired unincumbered, and thus ready for the erec- 
tion of a College. The location, so worthily intended, was a beautiful 
plain, usually denominated Marblehead farms.” 

Charles Wentworth Upham [H. U. 1821], in his “Salem Witchcraft” 
[edition of 1867], makes these comments : — 


“Thomas Scruggs was an early inhabitant of Salem ; often represented the 
town as deputy in the General Court ; was one of the judges of the local court, 
and always recognized among the rulers of the town. In January, 1636, he 
received a grant of three hundred acres on the southwest limits of its territory. 
The next month, an exchange took place, which is thus recorded in the town- 
book of grants: It was ordered, that, whereas Mr. Scruggs had a farm of 
three hundred acres beyond Forest River, and that Captain Trask had one of 
two hundred acres beyond Bass River, and Captain Trask freely relinquishing 
his farm of two hundred acres, it was granted unto Mr. Thomas Scruggs, and 
he thereupon freely relinquished his farm of three hundred acres. This 
brought Scruggs upon the Salem Farms, between Bass River and the great 
pond, Wenham Lake. The real object in making this arrangement was to 
advance a project which the leading people of Salem at that time had much 
at heart. They were very desirous to have the college established on the tract 
relinquished by Scruggs. What would have been the effect of placing it 
there, in the immediate neighborhood of the sea-shore, in full view of the spa- 
cious bay, its promontories, islands, and navigation, is a question on which we 
may speculate at our leisure. ‘The effort failed: Captain Trask and Mr. 
Scruggs had done all they could to accomplish it, and gave their energies to 
the welfare of the community in other directions. From the little that is re- 
corded of Scruggs, it is quite evident that he was an intelligent and valuable 
citizen. The event that brought his career as a public man to a close proves 
that his mind was enlightened, liberal, and independent ; that he was in ad- 
vance of the times in which he lived. When the bitter and violent persecution 
of the celebrated Anne Hutchinson, on account of her Antinomian sentiments, 
took place, Mr. Scruggs disapproved and denounced it. He gave his whole 
influence, earnestly and openly, against such attempts to suppress freedom of 
inquiry and the rights of conscience. He, with others in Salem, was proscribed, 
disarmed, and deprived of his public functions.” 
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The site proposed for the College is a familiar and attractive one. It 
was a favorite resort with Hawthorne in his solitary rambles during his 
residence at Salem, and is described by him in detail in the “ American 
Note Books,” under date of October 16, 1837. Mr. Upham declines to 
venture on a comparison of its charms with those of the place selected. 
Whatever advantages may be conceded to Cambridge, it is certain that 
the proximity of the sea, insuring an equable and moderate temperature 
at all seasons of the year, was a feature worth considering. ‘The site 
was a broad plateau, bounding on Phillips Beach, and extends on both 
sides of the line now dividing Swampscott and Marblehead. It com- 
mands a sweeping ocean view, now become familiar to a numerous col- 
ony of summer sojourners, which it is no hyperbole to describe as mag- 
nificent. In the midst of this tract, during the first third of the nine- 
teenth century, Robert Brookhouse, a leading merchant of Salem, built 
a summer villa, and later his son-in-law, Judge Jonathan C. Perkins, 
built another. The region is now intersected with highways and is di- 
vided into farms, but the generous proportions of the Humphrey Farm, 
which was used as a landmark when Marblehead was finally set off from 
Salem in 1648-49, could no doubt be accurately traced on paper by such 
accomplished local antiquaries as Henry F. G. Waters, 55, and W. P. 
Upham, ’56. It seems to offer an ideal spot for a seat of learning. To 
one who never, until after middle life, passed a summer out of sight and 
hearing and smell of Massachusetts Bay, the regret with which he used 
to tear himself from the companionship of the salt-sea waves to return 
to Cambridge in September and resume his studies is a vivid memory 
still. The Rev. Hugh Peter, of the First Church in Salem, seems to have 
been against the Salem proposal, or it may be that he merely used the 
argument outlined by Bentley to allay the disappointment of his towns- 
men. It would seem that there were other and stronger arguments 
which ought to have outweighed the interests of Salem. The offer of 
the three hundred acres of ground covered by the Scruggs grant, aug- 
mented if need be by many more acres from the Humphrey Farm ad- 
joining, and all this in an accessible location at one of the beauty spots 
of Massachusetts Bay, was an opportunity not to be lightly rejected. It 
is a grim subject for levity, to be sure, but it would seem that Mr. Peter, 
perhaps the most conspicuous man of his time in Salem, and a member 
of the Colonial Commission for establishing the College, if he really 
opposed establishing it at Salem, must have lost his head before his de- 
capitation. 
Robert S. Rantoul, 53. 
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THE PRINTING OF THE DOCTOR’S DISSERTATION. 


WueEN not honorary, the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Science have a clearly defined and accepted meaning. This is, that 
the holder of the Doctor’s degree, being both learned and proficient in 
some one or more of the great departments of knowledge, is officially 
recognized by his university as a potential teacher or professor in that 
field. His title to the degree rests not only on adequate attainments, but 
also on his proved capacity to add, by independent effort, something 
worth while to the sum of knowledge that men have obtained and put 
on record in regard to his own subject. Before receiving his degree, 
and at the close of a long period of preparation, the candidate submits a 
thesis ; when this has been accepted he passes a severe examination, the 
main purpose of which is to ascertain whether he possesses a sufficiently 
wide knowledge of what has been accomplished in the branch of learning 
or science to which he has devoted himself. 

The dissertation, on the other hand, is expected to give evidence of his 
capacity as an independent scholar, of his power to add — in a concrete 
specimen of original work — to what is already known, and of his ability 
to record his addition in an orderly and effective form. His contribu- 
tion to scientific knowledge will, in some cases, be an actual addition, 
distinct and important. In other cases, it may consist of the clarifica- 
tion of what is believed to be already known, whether by refutation 
of accepted opinion, or by such systematization of accepted doctrine, 
through criticism, as may tend to secure its establishment or modifica- 
tion; but, in each case, he will be expected to show the faculty of 
original and independent power. As there is a difference in the nature 
of the results attained, so will there be great differences in the form 
in which these and the evidence for them are presented. To one sub- 
ject a discursive treatment alone will be suitable; in another highly 
important conclusions, the fruits of many months of research, may be 
adequately and convincingly set forth in a few pages. 

But whatever its nature or size, whether constructive or destructive, 
bulky or small, the dissertation is everywhere regarded as the most im- 
portant credential of the candidate for the Doctor’s degree. This impor- 
tance is attested in several ways : by the custom of making the acceptance 
of the thesis the condition of admission to the final examination for the 
degree ; by the extreme care with which the dissertation is read, and by 
the publicity that is given to it. Here at Harvard the thesis must 
be read and approved by a committee of «specialists, and, after be- 
ing exposed in the Faculty Room a few weeks for the convenient in- 
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spection of such members of the Faculty as may wish to examine it, 
is placed in the University Library, and the original copy is kept per- 
petually on deposit there. At all other American universities of re- 
pute, except Yale, and in all German universities of good standing, 
the desired publicity is secured by the requirement that the disserta- 
tion be printed and a sufficient number of printed copies delivered to 
the library of the university. This library thereupon, by its system of 
exchanges, gives wide publicity to the dissertation, by sending these 
copies (ranging in number from fifty to three hundred) to other im- 
portant libraries. 

Undoubtedly the conservative and exceptional attitude of Harvard and 
Yale on this matter has, more than anything else, fed the vigor with 
which the discussion of the requirement of publication has been every- 
where carried on. * Sharp criticisms have been passed on the standards 
of the Doctor’s degree which such an attitude seems to imply. The 
quality of unpublished dissertations has been doubted, and the qualifi- 
cations for the degree have been assumed to be lower at Harvard and 
Yale than at some other American universities. The occasional pub- 
lication of very good dissertations, and the general rumor of severe 
regulations and high standards,—a rumor circulated chiefly by the 
friendly and the personally well-informed, — does not tend wholly to re- 
move this impression. Thus the two great universities of New England 


are put on the defensive. 


I. 


It will be well, then, before urging the considerations that in my 
opinion are conclusive for the required printing of the Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, to state and comment on the objections that have been or might be 
found against such an exaction. 

It is sometimes said that a piece of written work may answer all the 
legitimate requirements, but may not be, in the judgment of its examin- 
ers, important or meritorious enough to deserve publication. If, then, 
publication were prescribed, worthy candidates offering such theses 
would be debarred from the degree. But surely, by those who have a 
proper ideal of this degree, no man ean possibly be recommended for the 
degree whose work has not sufficient merit to make it important that 
other scholars should be made acquainted with it. 

President Hadley has said that the failure to require publication at 
Yale, besides being due to the expense it imposed, was also due to “the 
fact that many of the publications which showed the clearest fitness 
to receive the degree are not of a kind which represents the final 
work which a man desires to have placed on record. Methods of inves- 
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tigation are tools, and here, as elsewhere, the man who is most skilled in 
the use of tools is not the one who has already built the best house, but 
the one who is going to build a better house than any which he has hith- 
erto completed.” In this proposition we have assuredly the case where 
“the better is the enemy of the well.” A principle of this sort would 
paralyze all productive endeavor, for who, in this imperfect world of 
growth and evolution, is ever wholly satisfied with what he has done? 
If a candidate, after years of special study, under the guidance of 
masters in his field, can produce only crudities, he is unquestionably 
not yet ready to receive admission to the guild of competent scholars, 
and must have missed his vocation. 

Even if not entirely crude, it is again asserted that the interests of 
science, as well as those of the young scholar, might require that his first 
work be rewritten and much waste material omitted; and, if published 
in this form, it is no longer the original thesis. But conscientious exam- 
iners would not accept a thesis into which much waste material was 
admitted, nor would they accept one which the interests of science would 
require to be wholly and fundamentally recast and rewritten. 

As a fourth argument, it is sometimes asserted that required publica- 
tion would result in the lowering of the quality of some of the disserta- 
tions. Men whose fit treatment of their subject makes it necessary for 
them to write at great length, and others who must provide elaborate 
drawings which are very expensive to reproduce, would be tempted to 
cut down their text unduly, or else to reduce the number of their illus- 
trative plates, to the great detriment of the quality of their work. Then 
again, fear of the financial burden might lead to a choice of less inter- 
esting and attractive themes. In regard to this objection it may not be 
untimely to suggest that condensation may often be used to the great im- 
provement of the treatment, and in subjects where, in the concurrent 
judgment of student and examiners, a satisfactory presentation requires 
the use of an exceptionally large number of pages of text, or unusually 
expensive illustrative material, the candidate might be relieved in some 
way of the burden of expense above the fair average for a dissertation. 

Publication is costly, and would impose a heavy burden on the candi- 
date. This objection is often urged by many as the only objection to 
our proposition. As a matter of fact, however, for the larger number 
of Harvard Doctors publication is not costly. Dissertations are often 
printed without expense to the writers, either in departmental publica- 
tions, serial in character, or in the transactions and proceedings of learned 
societies, or in various journals and other periodicals. Sometimes also a 
publisher is willing to issue independently, in book form, a dissertation 
in which a popular subject is freshly treated. President Hadley reports 
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that at Yale about one half the dissertations have actually been published. 
Here at Harvard the proportion — at least for the ten years following 
the establishment of the Graduate School — is slightly larger, being about 
five eighths, and nearly every one of the dissertations printed was printed 
without expense to the author. 

In the accompanying Table the statistics for the period from 1891 to 
1899 are given of the Harvard dissertations that up to the present year 
have been published or still remain unpublished. The figures in paren- 
thesis indicate the number of dissertations in each category which were 
reprinted in a modified form. 





























1891-99. Printed. 
| Whole 
Not Number of 
: P Learned | "i : 
Doctor’s Disserta- bya ong Societies, | Independ- | Total Printed. — 
tions in ti aes Journals, ently. Printed. ace 
ons. at | 

Semitic Philology - 2 - 5 7 
Classical és 15 (8) 1 (1) - 16 (9) yf 23 
English “e 6 (4) - 4 10 (4) 8 18 
Germanic ‘“ 1 (1) ~ 1 (1) 5 6 
Romance ‘* 3 (1) - - 3 (1) 3 6 
History. .. . 5 1 - 6 8 14 
Political Science . 2 2 (1) - 4(1) 5 9 
Philosophy. . . - 9 (1) 2 11 (1) 9 20 
Mathematics . - 3 (3) - 3 (3) 2 5 
Physics. . . - 1(1) - 1 (1) - 1 
Chemistry . . - 19 (19) - 19 (19) - 19 
Botany... . - 5 (2 - 5 (2 3 8 
Zodlogy. . . . 20 - - 20 - 20 
Geology. . .. - 5 (2) - 5 (2) 3 8 

52 (14) 48 (30) 6 | 106 (44) 58 164 














It appears from these statistics that in one or more departments all 
the dissertations find easy publication (as Chemistry and Zodlogy) ; in 
others, nearly all; in some, however, only a few. The departments 
which cannot secure this publication are herein at a grave disadvantage, 
and men whose dissertations are not printed are, in a sense, discriminated 
against. To remedy this evil, the establishment of a fund to enable 
men to print their contributions would be most serviceable. This fund 
might either be used, as are the funds of learned societies, to assist. the 
writers of dissertations to print independently, or else it might be devoted 
to enlarging the scope of the several University publications, so as to 
provide for the publication of all dissertations. A portion of the income 
of the Edward Austin Fund might legitimately be applied in this way. 

Finally, it appears to many that the requirement of publication before 
conferring the degree would work hardship. Scientific journals, learned 
societies, and other channels of publication might not be opened immedi- 
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ately to the candidate. In these cases some plan might be devised of 
publishing the names of candidates who have fulfilled all the conditions 
except that of submitting the dissertation in printed form, and thus are 
virtually doctors by brevet, as it were, whereas the. formal conferring of 
the degree and delivery of the diploma would follow upon the fulfilment 
of this last condition. 


II. 


It remains for me now to give some of the reasons in favor of the 
required publication of Doctors’ dissertations, besides those already 
suggested. 

In the first place, the dissertation is a piece of property whose value 
largely depends upon its accessibility to scholars. It is unjust, therefore, 
not to secure for it the widest publicity. Further, the prospect of publi- 
cation is a stimulus to the best activity on the part of the candidate. 
His published thesis is his passport or introduction to the fellowship of 
scholars; without it the recognition he deserves will undoubtedly be 
delayed, while by means of it he is encouraged to continue in the path 
of productive scholarship. Indeed, the failure promptly to publish re- 
sults, with sufficient argument to support them, often works great per- 
sonal hardship to the young Doctor. 

Not only do we owe this publication to the writers, but also to the 
world of scholarship and specialists. Results reached in dissertations 
are usually of great value to others at work in the same field, and should 
not be withheld from them. Even where the results may be negative, 
the processes of the investigation may be full of suggestion; often, too, 
publication will obviate the duplication of work in other universities. 

And, finally, no university — not even one that maintains a standard 
which she believes to be higher than that of others — can afford to follow 
a course which the majority of her sister universities has deliberately re- 
jected in the belief that such a course really means a lower standard. 
Moreover the publication of all dissertations not only makes the standard 
of a university clear to the world in general; it holds, if need be, that 
university up to its professions by subjecting it to the supervision and 
criticism of the scholarly world, whether European or American. It is 
a safeguard against the acceptance of inferior productions, and it contrib- 
utes to the efficiency of the work of each department of the university 
by the stimulus it gives to the best effort on the part of the student. It 
raises the standard of the degree, as well as keeps it high. Further- 
more, by it are transmitted those principles and noble traditions which 
inspire the schools of thought that are almost invariably formed about 
great university teachers. 
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The main obstacle to the required publication of all dissertations is, 
as remarked, the financial burden that such publication imposes. There 
is — from the point of view of justice’ to the writers of dissertations, of 
our debt to the outside public, and of our duty to ourselves — an urgent 
need of relief from this difficulty. An incidental advantage of the re- 
quirement would be that in a university so abundant in resources as our 
own, its enforcement would undoubtedly lead to the obtaining of funds 
and of foundations whereby its conditions might easily be carried out; 
and this would really mean the ampler endowment of research. 

In the mean time the University might very well publish annually, or 
more frequently, a Bibliographical Bulletin which would, for the period 
closing with the date of its issue, make known the names of persons who 
had fulfilled all the requirements for the degree of Doctor (except the 
printing of their theses) and contain abstracts of their dissertations, to- 
gether with statements as to how and when these dissertations, if not 
already in print, are to be published. It would also contain bibliogra- 
phical data as to dissertations actually published since its last issue. Such 
a Bulletin would of course have many uses; for example, it might revive 
the very serviceable bibliographical record of officers of the University, 
which used to be issued a few years ago. Accepted candidates for the 
degree would not find it hard to wait a little while for the formal act 
that made them full-fledged Doctors and for the parchment that attests 
this ceremony, if only their names were early announced and their work 
promptly and publicly recognized as approved by the University. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when our authorities 
may be led to adopt, under whatever system of regulations, a practice 
which, salutary in itself and productive of good to the University, has 
commended itself to nearly every other university in the world that has 
done and is doing for mankind the kind of work that Harvard under- 


takes to do. 
John Henry Wright. 


THE STILLMAN INFIRMARY.’ 


THE modern idea of the university, that it is distinctly a democratic 
institution, open to all competents who seek through it to achieve the 
equipment for adult life, implies on the part of the university that pro- 
vision for the needs of its students which shall deliver them to the com- 


1 For other articles on the Infirmary, see Graduates’ Magazine, Dec., 1895, vol. 
iv, p. 258; and Sept., 1901, x, 46, where a picture of the building is given. To 
the unflagging efforts of Dr. Blake and to the generosity of Mr. Stillman the Univer- 
sity owes this important addition to its resources. — Ep. 
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munity fitted, according to their ability, to become citizens and to 
undertake each his part of the world’s work. The function of the 
university cannot, therefore, bé limited to any prescribed form of 
teaching ; it must, to render its whole service, enter into the lives of 
its students, make provisions for their needs outside of the laborato- 
ries and class rooms, and exercise a wholesome and directive control 
over the expenditure of that energy of youth which seeks its expression 
in other lines than those of purely intellectual effort. Our students come, 
many of them hundreds of miles, from homes good, in the sense that 
they have afforded preliminary training in the essentials of wholesome 
living, bad, in the sense that there has been no such training, to the place 
that is to be their home during four years of the formative stage of life ; 
adolescents still, in the physiological term, which sets its limit consider- 
ably beyond the period legally denominated as “ becoming of age.” 
That there is a recognition of the necessity for the assumption of a mea- 
sure of parental responsibility on the part of the universities is shown 
in the increasing provision for, and regulation of, physical training and 
athletic sports ; the supervision of student lodging and maintenance, and 
the exercise of a care of the student in sickness, as well as in health, by 
means of systems of medical visitation and the establishment of college 
hospitals. 

These later additions to the university have come about, partly as the 
result of an outside demand, and partly as a consequence of the appre- 
ciation of a fact, more strongly brought to light through the work of 
medical visitation, that the possession of an institution under authorita- 
tive control of the university, to which students may be sent in the begin- 
ning of an illness, may do even better service in the cause of prevention 
than it could later effect in the line of cure. 

A brief review of what is being done in some of our colleges and uni- 
versities in the matter of medical visitation and in other ways for meeting 
the needs of those students whom illness sets aside from the ordinary 
course of college life shows that the movement of which the college hos- 
pital is an outcome is not a uniform advance. 

The University of Chicago employs a University Physician, who has 
an office in one of the buildings, where, during one hour a day, students 
may consult him free of charge; a small stock of medicines is kept and 
dispensed at cost, but no provision is made for free attendance upon stu- 


dents in their rooms. 

At Leland Stanford, Jr., University the care of the sick students is 
in charge of a body known as the “ Students’ Guild,” membership in 
which is voluntary upon the payment of a small fee, the resultant sum 
being dispensed to sick students by a committee, appointed for that 
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purpose, or used in the defrayment of physician’s charges. Pres. Jor- 
dan says, “ We are looking forward to substituting for this Guild a 
uniform charge made on all students entitling them to hospital bed, 
board, and nursing, so long as may be necessary. The reason for pre- 
ferring the required to the voluntary fee is that the former is the more 
just arrangement.” 

The University of California “makes no provision whatever for the 
care of sick students.” 

The University of Pennsylvania has a ward in the general hospital set 
apart for the free use of students. For several years a physician and an 
ophthalmologist have given gratuitous advice and treatment, and it is now 
in contemplation to authorize the payment of a modest fee, the amount 
to be agreed upon between the University and the physicians employed, 
and paid by the students who require their service. 

Yale University has a well-equipped Infirmary of 16 beds in wards and 
private rooms. The students pay $1 a day to the Infirmary and the 
attending physician’s fee in addition ; the Infirmary income derived from 
students is not sufficient to pay running expenses. 

Princeton University has an Infirmary accommodating 16 patients and 
larger accommodations are needed. Each student is assessed $6 yearly, 
and pays in addition for medical attendance, medicines, and special 
nursing. 

Columbia University has no Infirmary. The chiefs of clinics in the 
medical school give free advice to students who are unable to pay; there 
is also a college physician who gives office consultations free of charge, 
but there is no system of medical visitation. 

Johns Hopkins University has no college physician, but opens its hos- 
pital to students at special rates. 

Cornell University has an Infirmary with 25 beds and an endowment 
of $100,000. Students are charged $1 a day in the wards and $2 a day 
for accommodation in private rooms, with additional charges for medical 
attendance and special nursing. 

The University of Michigan has no medical visitation and “no definite 
arrangements for the care of sick students.” 

Bowdoin College has a “ Medical Adviser” and a small fund, the 
interest of which is used in paying for medical advice for impecunious 
students; there is also a provision for one free bed in the Maine General 
Hospital. The Registrar of the College says, “Iam inclined to think 
that within a short time this college will assess students $3 or $5 a year 
to provide hospital bed, board, and nursing.” 

Amherst College has a well-equipped Infirmary with distinct accom- 
modations on its upper floors for contagious cases. 
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The incentive to the establishment of a college hospital, or infirmary, 
for Harvard was found in the large number of students coming from all 
parts of the country, the frequency of illness among them during the 
inclement season of the year, and the advisability of having a building, 
under control of the College, in which sick students could be properly 
supervised and cared for, and, furthermore, the hope that in time such an 
institution would come to be part of a large department of hygiene. 

To meet these purposes it was necessary that the building should be 
the best of its kind, commensurate in its construction and its administra- 
tion to the rest of the university equipment, offering an inducement to 
pass its doors rather than standing asa necessity of last resort, dignified 
in its exterior, bright and homelike in its interior, and affording guest 
room for the parents brought by anxiety to the bedsides of their sons. 

The average student entering college life comes with a healthful anti- 
cipation of work and play; illness does not, as a rule, enter into his 
calculations ; and when it comes to him, far from home, perhaps, he is 
peculiarly helpless. Those who have seen him sick in his rooms, however 
luxurious these might be, dependent upon the ministrations of his fellows, 
whose robust kindliness sharpens the contrast with the condition into 
which he has fallen, have eagerly longed for him that which has been 
accomplished in the creation and equipment of the College Infirmary 
described in the first report of its Visiting Committee, which it is per- 
mitted here to quote. 

The Stillman Infirmary is intended for the use of such students of 
Harvard College as may, in the event of sickness during their college 
course, have need of its services. The building, recently completed, is 
the gift of James Stillman, Esq., of New York, and is, in all respects, 
both as to construction and equipment, the best college hospital as yet 
established in this country. 

The exterior design is in the Italian Georgian or Colonial style, fre- 
quently used for hospital work, as it gives great regularity and sym- 
metry with large and frequent window openings. The walls above 
the basement are of rough water struck brick and the trimmings of 
limestone, with carved cornice and pilaster caps. Generally speaking, 
the outside appearance of the building is generous and dignified, with- 
out losing the simplicity which is the keynote of the older buildings 


of Harvard University. 

For the accommodation of patients the building contains nine private 
rooms and two wards; for the accommodation of the matron, nurses, 
and servants, there is an office, bedroom and bathroom for the matron, 
and nine bedrooms for the nurses, janitors, and servants. The base- 
ment, above ground on two sides and lighted by large windows, and 
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with an entrance at level on the easterly end of the building, contains a 
large and commodious kitchen and laundry, serving room, servants’ din- 
ing room, refrigerator room, storerooms, and the heating and ventilating 
plant. 

Situated on Mount Auburn St., Cambridge, overlooking the Parkway, 
the adjacent grounds of the Cambridge Hospital, Charles River, and the 
Soldier’s Field, the surroundings of the Infirmary are most attractive 
and the location well adapted to hospital purposes, affording abundant 
air and sunshine and permanent isolation from other buildings. The 
land belonging to the Infirmary extends from Mount Auburn St. to the 
Parkway bordering Charles River, carries with it an option on adjoining 
land, is, in its present extent, sufficient to accommodate a second build- 
ing, and is free from restrictions as to its use in the care of contagious 
diseases. 

The general plan of the building is rectangular, of four stories above 
the basement, with corridors running lengthwise of the building and ter- 
minating at the east end in an iron and slate staircase which runs from 
the basement to the top of the building, independent of the main staircase 
of iron and marble, running from the first floor, at the left of the front 
entrance, to the fourth, or top floor. Further provision is made for com- 
munication between the floors, and especially for the transportation of 
patients, by means of an elevator shaft running from the basement to the 
top story, the elevator for which is not yet installed. 

The main entrance, on Mount Auburn St., is across a stone terrace, 
above the street level, through a double door into a vestibule and 
entrance hall, opening, on the right into the office and matron’s suite, 
on the left into the main staircase hall; in the rear, double doors lead 
into the corridor from which access is had to a small operating room, 
with sterilizing room attached, and to three large single bedrooms which 
may be used for operative cases, or, in the event of critical illness mak- 
ing the presence of members of the patient’s family desirable, as guest 
chambers; these rooms have all a southern exposure; on the north side 
the corridor affords a private entrance to the matron’s rooms and gives 
access to the diet kitchen and to a small dining room for patients or 
nurses. 

The floors of the first story, with the exception of the entrance hall, 
which is of marble, are finished in a fireproof material called asbesto- 
lith put on in a pliable condition and turned up at junction with the walls 
and at all corners, giving a smooth waterproof finish ; the same material 
is also used for the floors of the serving rooms throughout the building. 
The inside walls of the corridors, rooms, and wards are finished in hard 
cement, plaster with rounded corners, and the doors, which are double for 
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the patients’ rooms, are of oak, smooth finish, without panels, and with 
rounded edges and settings ; on the second, third, and fourth stories the 
floor finish is in hard pine. 

The second and third stories are intended for patients, the floor plan is 
the same in both, and the distribution of space gives, at the west end of 
the building, a large ward capable of accommodating ten beds, with a 
cubic air space of over 1400 feet per patient. On the south side of the 
corridor the space is divided into separate rooms, each with about 2500 
cubic feet of air space, while on the north side are the toilets, baths, the 
staircase and elevator wells, and the serving rooms connected with the 
kitchen serving room in the basement by means of dumb-waiters. The 
fourth story is intended for the accommodation of nurses and servants, is 
divided into separate rooms, three of which are large enough for two 
beds; on the north side are two separate bathrooms and toilets which, 
like the bathrooms and toilets throughout the building, are floored and 
wainscoted in white marble. 

The planning of the fourth story is such that, in case of necessity, it 
could be used for patients, the nurses and domestics being provided for 
elsewhere, in which event, with ten beds in each ward, two beds in five 
of the larger single rooms and the fourth floor used for patients, the hos- 
pital accommodation of the Infirmary could be increased from 29 to 45 
beds, with 1000 cubic feet of air space per patient, which, in considera- 
tion of the excellent system of heating and ventilation, would be suffi- 
cient. By this system the outdoor air is first filtered by being drawn 
through 42 cloth bags each a foot in diameter and 9 feet in length, 
passed between steam radiators and driven over the building through 
conduits by a seven-foot fan, there being, in addition, a provision for so 
mixing the hot and cold air that sufficient ventilation may be, at all times, 
afforded without excessive heat. All of the rooms have either fireplaces 
or registers opening into conduits ; in the wards there are both, and there 
is, therefore, ample provision for the exit of foul air. The halls and 
serving rooms are, in addition, heated by the direct hot water method, or 
by steam if preferred, two horizontal tubular boilers supplying steam 
for heating purposes, and a third, upright boiler supplying steam for the 
laundry and kitchen. 

The kitchen and laundry are fully equipped with all necessary appli- 
ances, and are, together with the heating plant, equal to the demands of 
a much larger building, having been intentionally so designed in order to 
be able to furnish heat, laundry service, and cooking for contagious wards 
in addition to the present building. 

The equipment of the building as to bedsteads, furniture, and supplies 
is of the best quality throughout; the bedsteads and other furniture are 
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mostly of special design, and the beds are all supplied with pillows, 
blankets, and covers ready for use. 

Admirably adapted and provided as the Stillman Infirmary is for the 
purposes for which it is intended, the fact still remains that there is no 
adequate fund at the command of the College, the income of which can 
be applied to the care of poor sick students. Of the more than 3000 
Harvard students in Cambridge, between 500 and 600 are either wholly 
or partly working their way through college, or, in other words, are 
wholly or partly supporting themselves and paying their tuition fees from 
the income derived from some form of remunerative work outside of the 
time required for college studies; in many cases the labor required is 
excessive and the necessary economy in living expenses such as to make 
healthful living difficult. To such men sickness during the college course 
comes as a calamity much to be dreaded, both because it means the inter- 
ruption of studies and the suspense of income or the encroachment 
upon meagre savings. -To make the Infirmary useful to this class of the 
College cominunity it is necessary to procure a fund the income of which 
shall be devoted to the care of poor sick students in Harvard College or 
to secure the endowment of beds in the Infirmary, such endowed beds 
to be devoted to the same purpose. The income of a fund of $100,000 
would be adequate to meet present needs, as indicated by the recent re- 
ports of the Medical Visitor of the College, while the endowment of the 
20 ward beds in the Infirmary, in the sum ($5000) ordinarily recognized 
as that required for the establishment of a hospital free bed, would provide 
an equivalent income. One of the Classes has already established a pre- 
cedent by voting its Class funds for the endowment of a free bed in the 
Infirmary, and such endowment is earnestly commended by your Com- 
mittee to other Classes, and to individual graduates, as the means of estab- 
lishing a memorial of lasting benefit to Harvard students. 

Under the projected administration of the Infirmary sick students who 
are able to pay for nursing and medical attendance, and who have here- 
tofore remained in their rooms in Cambridge or gone to private hospitals 
or to the Massachusetts General, or to the Cambridge Hospital, as private 
patients, can now have the advantage of going to the Infirmary at equiv- 
alent expense, with the further advantage of being in an institution the 
property of and controlled by the College, and in which, moreover, 
ample provision is made for the accommodation of the parents or guar- 
dians of any student so seriously ill as to make such presence desirable. 
Paying patients in the Infirmary will be entitled to employ medical ad- 
vice of their own choice at their own cost. Patients unable to pay will 
be entitled to the medical service already supplied, without cost to the 
students, by the College. 
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There is one more important requisite in connection with the Infirmary 
to which your Committee desires to draw attention, and that is the estab- 
lishment of a contagious building for the care of cases of measles, scarlet 
fever, mumps, and diphtheria. Epidemics of these diseases are liable 
to occur and to spread among the students; this is especially true of 
measles, a disease much more serious in its complications and its after 
effects than is generally supposed. There being no restrictions on the 
land belonging to the Infirmary, and ample space and sufficient provision 
for light, heat, laundry, and cooking, a building to be devoted to the care 
of students suffering from the above-named contagious diseases might well 
be made a gift by some intending benefactor of the College. 

The question of maintenance of the Infirmary by other means than 
those indicated in this report suggests at once the provision made in 
some of the other colleges and suggested for Harvard, first in an article 
appearing in this Magazine in December, 1895, and, more recently, by 
the present Medical Visitor of the College, namely: The laying of an 
annual charge for Infirmary maintenance upon such officers and students 
as are willing to assume it. The addition of this plan in no way con- 
flicts with the other propositions made. It has the advantage of confirm- 
ing to the student his sense of participation in one of the College benefits, 
not only as a possible recipient but otherwise, as a contributor to the 
welfare of others less fortunate than himself; and the way is still left 
open for benefactions in the establishment of funds and the endowment 
of beds for an institution the demands upon which are sure to increase as 
its possibilities for helpfulness become better known. 

The circular issued by the University, bearing date Oct. 22, 1902, and 
signed by the President and Medical Visitor, calls for the enrolment of 
2000 persons, officers and students, of the University, who shall each 
assume an annual charge of $4, entitling them to accommodation in the 
Infirmary, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this measure will meet 
with cordial support. 


Clarence John Blake, m’65. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 

In contrast with last autumn, the changes about the College this year 
seem small. The Union is already essential in undergrad- yey Buildings 
uate life; nor does the success of its restaurant interfere at #04 Needs. 
all with the dining halls of Memorial or Randall, for both of these open 
with all the applicants for whom they can comfortably provide. As the 
months pass, the Department of Architecture is even more content than 
at first with Robinson Hall. The new building now going up on the 
corner of Kirkland and Oxford Sts. will provide what has long been 
needed, a lecture room to hold 500 or 600 students, and will free San- 
ders Theatre from the wear and tear of use as aclass room. The re- 
moval of the engineering courses to the new Pierce Building has, too, 
opened the Lawrence Scientific School for use by classes which had with 
difficulty found quarters elsewhere ; yet there must still be a lack of 
sufficient lecture rooms of moderate size, — for instance, for the classes 
in music, now housed in Holden Chapel. The Semitic Museum, though 
finished, will not be opened till certain specimens and casts have been 
arranged. The Stillman Infirmary is ready for patients, but sorely needs 
funds for running expenses. If, however, the recent activity of the Col- 
lege in building has ceased, that of private owners has not. It begins 
to look as if the fondness for building dormitories as investments might 
yet land us at the opposite extreme from the former lack of good rooms, 
and that even good rooms may go begging when not very central, or 
that, through competition, the present high rates in private dormitories 
may be reduced. Neither result is evident as yet, but scarcely a year 
goes by without the completion of two or three new private dormitories. 
This year there have been: a large addition to Westmorly ; the Hampden, 
a big dormitory, built by the University Associates, on Massachusetts 
Ave. opposite the ’77 Gate ; and a small building on Boylston St. oppo- 
site the Pi Eta House. Still another is going up on Mt. Auburn St. just 
back of Brattle Hall. Yet, this year, very few rooms in College build- 
ings are vacant. The crying need is still a new library, perfectly equipped, 
which shall allow amply for future rapid growth. 

The registration to Nov. 1 shows a gratifying gain. The only marked 
decrease in numbers is in the Medical School and among the College 
Special Students. 

The gain, then, this year nearly offsets the loss of last year — 145. 
But it must be remembered that this heavy loss was due to the disap- 
pearance of the Veterinary School and to the falling off in the Law and 
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Medical Schools because of the stricter but highly desirable requirements 
for admission. It looks as if the decrease at the Law School because of 
the new requirement had reached its limit, but in the Medical School 
the contrast between the first and second years, for which the regulation 
that a candidate must hold the degree of A. B. from a college or techni- 
eal school of recognized standing has applied, with the third and fourth 
years, for which the older conditions of entrance held good, shows that 
the new conditions have not yet become stable. But last year there was 
a small falling off even in the College and the Graduate School. It is 
pleasant, therefore, to note that in the College a gain of 141 replaces a 
decrease of 23 and that the Graduate School, instead of losing 26, remains 
where it was last year. Even the decrease of the Special Students of 
the College probably marks no deplorable loss, for under the new en- 
trance requirements some students doubtless enter the regular classes 
who in the past would have applied to the Special Student Committee 
for admission, and the number of Special Students who each year work 
their way into regular standing increases. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that during the past two or three years the Committee has 
been more exacting in its treatment of candidates for admission. Be- 


lieving that the primary purpose for which the Committee exists is to 
aid youths who, through illness or no fault of their own, are not able at 
something beyond the average age for Freshmen to take the entrance 
examinations, and persons who really wish, for reasons satisfactory to 
the Committee, to take special studies, they have regarded with some 
anxiety the growing pressure from youths who have failed in the en- 
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trance examinations to use the Committee as a kind of side entrance to 
the College. The fact that the quality and the accomplishment of the 
Special Student has decidedly improved, that he requires considerably 
less supervision than was the case five years ago, perhaps offsets the 
small decrease in numbers. At any rate, whether this analysis of the 
table be satisfactory or not, a net gain of 126 in the University contrasts 
pleasantly with a loss last year of 145. 


The Faculty now numbers 132. Professors Toy, C. L. Smith, Palmer, 
Bartlett, Strobel, Wendell, and Hart and Instructor J. L. changes in the 
Coolidge are absent on leave. Prof. Taussig will remain in ee 
Europe for a second year. Prof. L. E. Gates, of the Department of 
Comparative Literature, and Mr. Edward Robinson, of the Department 
of Fine Arts, have resigned. Prof. Beale, absent on leave till the middle 
of the year, is helping to organize the new law school of Chicago Univer- 
sity. The following instructors have been advanced to assistant profes- 
sors: Messrs. Fletcher, Palache, F. N. Robinson, C. H. C. Wright, and 
Ford. New members of the Faculty are Prof. H. S. White, till recently 
Dean of Cornell University; Prof. E. C. Moore, from the Faculty of 
Divinity; Prof. Kennelly; Prof. Haskins, formerly at the University of 
Wisconsin; Prof. B. L. Robinson, from the Herbarium; Prof. Ripley, 
formerly at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Asst. Prof. Jeffrey; 
Mr. Winter of the Department of Elocution; Dr. Maynadier and Dr. 
Neilson of the Department of English; Mr. Kennedy of the Department 
of Engineering; Mr. C. H. White of the Department of Metallurgy ; Dr. 
Baxter of the Department of Chemistry; Dr. Dixon of the Department 
of American Archaeology ; and Mr. Norton of the Department of Educa- 
tion. New courses offered by members of the Faculty who have been 
recently appointed are: German 27, The Minor Poems of Goethe and 
Schiller, German 29, The Life and Writings of Richard Wagner, by Prof. 
H. S. White; History 17, The History of Christian Thought since Kant, 
by Prof. E. C. Moore ; Engineering 17a, Electric Transmission and Dis- 
tribution of Power, Engineering 17b, Telegraphy and Telephony, Engi- 
neering 16c, Direct Current and Dynamo Electric Machinery, by Prof. 
Kennelly ; History 4, The History of Mediaeval Institutions, and History 
21, Introduction to the Sources of Mediaeval History, by Prof. Haskins. 
Prof. Ripley adds a new course, Economics 9, Problems of Labor and In- 
dustrial Organization, to the courses which last year he gave by an arrange- 
ment with the Institute. Asst. Prof. Jeffrey has charge of Botany 3, 
Morphology, Histology, and Physiology of Plants, given last year by 
Prof. Goodale, and assists the latter in the research course for graduates, 
20a. 
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Some interesting votes have been passed recently by the Faculty and 
Important the other governing bodies of the University. On Oct. 7, 
Legislation. after listening to the reportof the Committee to Present 
Recommendations as to the Future Observance of Commencement Day, 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted unanimously that it did not wish to 
see the date of Commencement Day changed. It then referred the order 
of the events proposed for Commencement week to the Junior and the 
Senior Classes for their consideration, appending a note of the Faculty 
vote as to the date of Commencement. The report of the Committee 
raises many interesting questions, some or all of which will be discussed 
later in the Magazine. The report of the Committee of the Alumni, 
printed in full in the September Magazine (pp. 94, 95), recommends that 
Commencement week be set one week earlier than at present; that on 
Sunday the Baccalaureate Sermon shall be preached ; that Monday shall be 
the Seniors’ Class Day ; Tuesday, a “ Field Day,” with baseball game in 
the afternoon, and Senior Dance and Graduate Class Dinners in the even- 
ing; Wednesday, Commencement ; Thursday, Phi Beta Kappa at Cam- 
bridge, Boat-race at New London. 

On Oct. 21 the Faculty approved a request from the Scientific School 
asking it to appoint a committee of five to supervise the studies of students 
of General Science during the second, third, and fourth years — an ex- 
tension for the Scientific School of the system of supervision which has 
been successful with College Freshmen and Special Students. On Oct. 
7 it added the Department of Architecture to the Divisions in which the 
degree of M.S. is given. On Nov. 4 it approved the vote of the Board of 
the Graduate School, “* That American Archaeology and Ethnology is, in 
the opinion of the Board, a suitable subject for the degree of S. D.,” and 
passed a motion that Harmony be accepted as an approved entrance 
study for admission to the Lawrence Scientific School, to count for two 
points. 

The following vote bearing on the possible extension of the Harvard 
franchise, passed by the Massachusetts legislature March 27, 1901, was 
assented to by the President and Fellows on Sept. 23 and by the Board 
of Overseers on Oct. 15. 


AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

Section 1. The President and Fellows of Harvard College and the Board 
of Overseers of said College, acting separately at meetings called for that pur- 
pose, may, after the expiration of three years from the date of the acceptance 
of this Act, as provided for in Section 2; determine from time to time by con- 
current vote whether any, and, if any, what degrees issued by said College 
other than those mentioned in the first section of chapter one hundred and 
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seventy-three of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five, shall entitle 
the recipients thereof to vote for Overseers to the same extent and under the 
same restrictions to and under which recipients of the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from said College may now so vote. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect when the Board of Overseers and the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, respectively, at meetings held for 
that purpose, shall by vote assent to the same. (Approved March 27, 1902.) 


Governor Bowdoin, for whom Bowdoin College is named, bequeathed 

to Harvard College in 1790 four hundred pounds, and di- yoy gowaoin 
rected the interest of this gift to be “annually applied in the Prizes. 
“way of premiums for the advancement of useful and polite literature 
among the residents, as well graduates as undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity ; the premiums to be paid in such way and such manner as shall be 
best adapted to excite a spirit of emulation among such residents. The 
performances entitled to such premiums to be read in public by their re- 
spective authors, who shall deliver a fair copy of the same, to be lodged 
in the library.” As the present fund has recently been nearly doubled 
by the generosity of a relative of the original giver, it became necessary 
to change somewhat the conditions under which the prizes have been 
assigned. On Oct. 28 the Faculty approved the report of a special com- 
mittee arranging for the administration, after 1903-04, of the prizes 
according to the following plan : — 

For Undergraduates. Three prizes, a first prize of $250, and two second 
prizes of $100, are offered annually to undergraduates in regular standing. 
Either or both of the two second prizes may be divided, at the discretion of 
the Committee, between two competitors. The first prize will not be divided. 

For Graduates. Three prizes of $200 each are offered annually to Gradu- 
ate Students for essays of high literary merit belonging to a special field of 
learning. Any holder of an academic degree in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, 
or Science, who has been in residence in the Graduate School for one full year 
within a period beginning not more than two years before the time when the 
prize is to be awarded, may compete for these prizes. 

For the administration of the Bowdoin Prizes for Graduates, the various 
fields of learning from which the topics may be drawn are arranged in six 
groups, as follows: I. Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, and Engineering. 
II. Biology, Geology, and American Archaeology. III. Ancient Languages 
and Literature. IV. Modern Languages and Literature. V. History and 
Political Science. VI. Philosophy, Education, and the Fine Arts. 

For the year 1904-05 a prize will be offered in each one of the groups num- 
bered I, II, and III. In the year 1905-06 a prize will be offered in each one 
of the groups numbered IV, V, and VI. Thereafter the prizes will alternate 
between the two sets of groups thus defined. Not more than one prize is of- 
fered in any year for essays belonging toa single group. Each winner of a 
Bowdoin Prize will receive in addition to the sum of money a bronze medal. 
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The changes from existing methods are the addition of the medals ; the 
division of the second prize for undergraduates, $200, into two prizes 
of $100; offering three prizes of $200 instead of one of $300 to gradu- 
ates, and dividing the field of study for graduates into six groups, in three 
of which each year the three prizes are offered, instead of dividing the 
field into three parts and offering a prize in one of these once every 
three years. Evidently, the Graduate School gets the benefit from the 
increase in the fund, but in the first place the original donor meant that 
graduates as well as undergraduates should benefit under his will, and, 
secondly, experience has shown that the response from graduates is pro- 
portionately larger than from undergraduates, and that the work, even 
relatively, is better. 


During the last 40 years, relations between the rulers of Siam and 
American orientalists have been cordial. In 1865 the second king of 
Siam was made — to his evident gratification — a member 
of the American Oriental Society. The present king, who 
came to the throne in 1870, had printed, in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary of his accession, a Siamese edition of the T'ripitaka, the 
sacred writings of the Southern Buddhists. A copy of this, in some 39 
volumes, he presented to the Harvard Library. It is pleasant, therefore, 
that the University could entertain this autumn two sons of the king, 
who were on a visit to the United States, the Crown Prince, Vajravudha, 
a youth of 22, and his brother of 18, Prince Chakrabongse. The young 
men are by training cosmopolitan, for the Crown Prince was educated in 
England, at Sandhurst ; his brother is completing his education at a Rus- 
sian military school ; and both have traveled widely. President Eliot 
received the princes in the Faculty Room. After they had examined, 
with Prof. Lanman, some specimens from the Oriental collection of the 
College, among them the materials for the translation of The Way of 
Buddha-ghosa, begun by the late Henry C. Warren and to be completed 
by Prof. Lanman, they left to visit the lecture halls and museums. They 
lunched at the Harvard Union with President Eliot and a few guests 
from the Governing Boards of the University. During the afternoon the 
princes and their suite attended the football game between Harvard and 
the Carlisle Indians. After the game they were entertained at the 
As A; qd, Club. 


Royal Visitors. 


George P. Baker, 87, University Editor. 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 
Meeting of June 24, 1902 (additional). 


Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Clinical Sur- 
gery, to serve from Sept. 1, 1902; 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Maurice Howe Richard- 
son, M. D., was elected. Voted to com- 
municate this election to the Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Faculty Members, Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Thomas Nixon Carver. 
Graduate Members, Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, Roland William Boyden, 
Bertram Gordon Waters. 


Meeting of Sept. 23, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Stillman for his munificent gift of 
$100,000, for the endowment of a new 
Professorship of Comparative Ana- 
tomy. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Nelson 
Robinson for his additional gift of 
$50,000, toward the Nelson Robin- 
son, Jr., Fund, in accordance with the 
terms of his letter dated August 22, 
1902. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $7500 from the estate of Robert 
C. Billings, the amount of the war 
revenue tax upon his bequest to Har- 
vard College, which was paid to, and 
refunded by, the United States. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
J. Storrow for his gift of $3000, 
toward the purchase of electrical ap- 
paratus for the Engineering Depart- 
ment. 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gifts of $2499.99, received since 
May 27, 1902, toward the expenses 
at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on account of the Draper Me- 
morial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Society 
for Promoting Theological Education 
for its welcome gift of $4187.71, “ for 
the Library of the Divinity School 
and the administration of the said 
Library.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$4382, to be used towards repayment 
of advances to the Botanical Depart- 
ment, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Learned Hand for his gift of $1000, 
toward the cost of a building and its 
appliances and accessories for the De- 
partment of Philosophy. 

The Treasurer reported gifts, re- 
ceived through Mr. Edgar H. Wells, 
amounting, with interest, to $1019.50, 
towards the purchase of English Liter- 
ature of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, — and it was Voted that the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
be sent to each giver and that each 
name be entered upon the Donation 
Book of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Assistant 
Professor A. C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $300, for the purchase of books for 
the Library. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. Alain C. White, for the pur- 
chase of Dante books for the Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. John Harvey Treat, for the 
purchase of books on the Catacombs 
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and Christian Antiquities of Italy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $250, received 
from Mr. Oliver Ames, to be used 
towards paying off the indebtedness 
of the Botanic Garden, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gifts of $300, re- 
ceived through Professor C. R. Lan- 
man, toward a Traveling Fellowship 
in Indic Languages, for 1902-03, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Miss Fanny P. Mason, toward 
a Traveling Fellowship in Indie Lan- 
guages for 1901-03, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W. S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $200, being his 
third annual payment on account of 
his subscription for five years toward 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. 
W. Amory for his gift of $200, being 
his third annual payment on account 
of his subscription for five years 
towards the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. George 
Baty Blake for his gift of $200, being 
his second and third annual payments 
on account of his subscription for five 
years toward the Surgical Laboratory 
Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
Francis Stanton Blake for his gift of 
$200, being his second and third an- 
nual payments on account of his sub- 
scription for five years towards the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their last quarterly 
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payment of $625 for the year 1901- 
02, on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 for meeting the expenses at 
the Arnold Arboretum for increasing 
the knowledge of trees. 

Voted that the gift of $125, received 
from graduates of the Department of 
Architecture, for the purchase of a 
Corinthian capital in Italy, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The President reported that the 
Library of the Divinity School had re- 
ceived from Edith Lawrence Thayer 
and Theodore William Richards, ad- 
ministrators of the estate of the late 
Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, 1407 
volumes, 1053 pamphlets, and cer- 
tain manuscripts relating to Professor 
Thayer’s work as one of the revisers 
of the English translation of the New 
Testament ; whereupon it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the administrators 
of Professor Thayer’s estate for the 
precious memorial of Professor Thayer 
provided by this disposition of certain 
of his books and manuscripts. 

The President read the following 
letter : — 

Lawrence ScrentiFic ScHOoL ASsocIATION, 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass., July 1, 1902. 

Gentlemen, —1 have the honor to transmit to 
you the following vote, adopted by the Lawrence 
Scientific School Association at its meeting on 
June 25, 1902 :— 

Voted that the Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation appropriate annually the sum of one 
hundred and fifty dollars ($150.00), to be paid by 
the Treasurer to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, with the request that it be 
applied as a scholarship for a student in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and with the sug- 
gestion that this scholarship be awarded to meet 
the expenses of the summer scientific studies of 
a student who already holds another scholar- 
ship. 

I trust that the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College may be willing to accept this 
offer on the terms suggested. It is the wish of 
the Association that the scholarship may be avail- 
able for the next academic year, 1902-03, I en- 
close herewith a check for one hundred and fifty 
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dollars ($150.00) for the scholarship for the next 
academic year. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very faithfully yours, 
(Signed) J. L. Love, 
Secretary and Treasurer L. 8. 8. A. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege. 


Whereupon it was Voted that this 
expression of the generous intention 
of the Lawrence Scientific School As- 
sociation is gratefully acknowledged, 
and that their gift of $150 as the first 
annual payment for the purpose desig- 
nated be accepted on the terms stated 
in the above letter. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies, for the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Forbes for a Greek marble 
statue of Narcissus and a picture by 
John Bellini which he has deposited 
in the Fogg Museum of Art as an in- 
definite loan. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
Loeb for the valuable collection of 
bronzes, vases, and other ornaments 
which he proposes to deposit in the 
Fogg Museum of Art as an indefinite 
loan. 

Voted, on request of Mr. George G. 
Crocker, that his gift of $1000 for 
the School of Comparative Medicine 
be transferred to the fund for the 
erection of a building for the Division 
of Philosophy. 

The resignation of Arthur Astor 
Carey as Trustee of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, for the remainder of 1902, 
was received and accepted. 

The resignation of Cyrus B. Fogler 
as Steward of the Harvard Dining 
Association was received and accepted. 
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The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Lewis E. Gates, 
as Assistant Professor of Compara- 
tive Literature; Pierre la Rose, as 
Instructor in English ; Sidney B. Fay, 
as Instructor in History; Cecil A. 
Moore,as Assistant in English ; Rogers 
W. Shapleigh, as Assistant in Metal- 
lurgy ; Herbert P. Johnson, as Assist- 
ant in Bacteriology ; George C. Bald- 
win, as Assistant in Oral Surgery ; 
Henry S. Thompson, as Assistant Re- 
corder ; Lincoln W. Riddle, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Botany. 

Voted to reappoint Edward Hale, 
A. B., D. B., Assistant Professor of 
Homileties for five years from Sept. 
1, 1902. ° 

Voted to appoint John Goddard 
Hart, A. M., Instructor in English 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint J. Templeman Cool- 
idge, Jr., Trustee of the Museum of 
Fine Arts for the remainder of the 
year 1902, in place of Arthur Astor 
Carey, resigned. 

Voted to appoint William Augustus 
Jaillet Steward of the Harvard Din- 
ing Association from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Henry Heywood 
Fox Austin Teaching Fellow in En- 
gineering for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of the 
Administrative Boards for 1902-03, 
and it was voted to appoint them : — 


FOR HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A. M., 
Dean ; Robert Wheeler Willson, Ph. 
D., Charles Pomeroy Parker, A. B., 
Charles Gross, Ph. D., Charles Hall 
Grandgent, A. B., John Hayes Gardi- 
ner, A. B., Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Ph. D., Lewis Jerome Jobnson, A. B., 
C.E.,George Washington Cram, A.B., 
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Robert De Courey Ward, A. M., 
Charles Burton Gulick, Ph. D., Fred 
Norris Robinson, Ph. D., Jay Backus 
Woodworth, S. B., Charles Henry 
Conrad Wright, A. M., Richard Cobb, 
A. B., Charles Palache, Ph. D., James 
Kelsey Whittemore, A. M., John God- 
dard Hart, A. M. 


FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

John Henry Wright, LL. D., Dean; 
Charles Loring Jackson, A. M., Wil- 
liam Morris Davis, M. E., Minton 
Warren, LL. D., David Gordon Lyon, 
Ph. D., D. D., Hans Carl Giinther von 
Jagemann, Ph. D., Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, A. B., LL. B., Edward Chan- 
ning, Ph. D., George Lyman Kittredge, 
A. B., Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph. D., 
Maxime Bocher, Ph. D. 


FOR THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, S. D., 
Dean; Ira Nelson Hollis, A. M., Her- 
bert Langford Warren, Charles Robert 
Sanger, Ph. D., Henry Lloyd Smith, 
A. B., C. E., Heinrich Conrad Bier- 
wirth, Ph. D., Robert Tracy Jackson, 
S. D., James Lee Love, A. M., George 
Howard Parker, S. D., Comfort Avery 
Adams, Jr., S. B., Frank Lowell Ken- 
nedy, A. B., S. B. 


FOR THE DENTAL SCOHOL. 


Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M. D., Dean; 
Thomas Fillebrown, D. M. D., M.D., 
Charles Albert Brackett, D. M. D., 
William Barker Hills, M. D., Edward 
Cornelius Briggs, D. M. D., M. D., 
William Parker Cooke, D. M. D., 
William Henry Potter, D. M. D., 
Dwight Moses Clapp, D. M. D., Waldo 
Elias Boardman, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint Charles Sturtevant 
Moore, A. B., Assistant Recorder from 
Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Augustus 
Jaggar, Jr., Ph. D., Chairman of the 
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Parietal Board during the absence of 
the Regent. 

Voted to appoint Henry Smith 
Thompson, A. B., Officer in charge of 
Admission Examinations from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint John George Jack 
Lecturer at the Arnold Arboretum for 
the calendar year 1902. 

Voted to appoint Charles James 
Huges, Jr., Lecturer on Mining Law 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald, Instructor in Botany for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint Francis Dohs, 
M. G., Instructor in Gymnasties for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Frederic William Russe in 
Chemistry, John Hamilton Robinette, 
B. A. S., in Agriculture. 

Voted to appoint Roger Sawyer 
Forbes Proctor of Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, 
A.B., Chester NoyesGreenough, A.M., 
Charles Miner Stearns, A. B., Pierre 
la Rose, A. B., Theodore Bradshaw 
Fay, A. B., Bernard Capen Ewer, 
A. B. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $10,000 from Mr. John Haven 
for establishing the John Appleton 
Haven Scholarship, in fulfilment of his 
offer, which was gratefully accepted 
June 24, 1902; the fund to be ad- 
ministered in accordance with the 
terms of the founder’s letters of June 
21 and July 2, 1902. 

Voted that an Act of the Legisla- 
ture of this Commonwealth approved 
on the 27th day of March, 1902, en- 
titled “ An Act relative to the Board 
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of Overseers of Harvard College ” be 
and the same is hereby assented to by 
this Board. Voted that the foregoing 
vote be laid before the Board of Over- 
seers for their information. 


Meeting of Sept. 26, 1902. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. H. C. 
Pierce for his gift of $200, his third 
annual payment on account of his sub- 
scription for five years toward the 
Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from Mr. James Ford Rhodes of his 
gift of $1000 for instruction in the 
Department of History, for which the 
thanks of the President and Fellows 
were voted Jan. 27, 1902. 

Voted to grant the request of Asso- 
ciate Professor George A. Bartlett for 
leave of absence for the academic 
year 1902-03, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 
31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Draper for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1902-03, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to rescind the vote of March 
31, 1902, appointing Carl R. Fish In- 
structor in History and Government 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted : Joseph E. Wood- 
man as Assistant in Geology, Thacher 
Clark as Assistant in French. 

Voted to appoint Henry Brayton 
Gardner, Ph. D., Lecturer on the Fi- 
nancial History of the United States 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902. | 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: Samuel Steen 
Maxwell in Physiology, Arthur Holmes 
Morse in Engineering. 
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Voted to appoint Charles Francis 
Dorr Belden, LL. B., Assistant Libra- 
rian of the Law School from Sept. 1, 
1902. 

Voted to appoint Frederic Louis 
Fischer, Secretary of the Faculty of 
Law from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants in Chemistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Kenneth Lamartine 
Mark, A. M., Arthur Dickinson Wy- 
man, A. B., Gustave Edward Behr, 
Jr., S. B., Henry Avery Carlton, Fred- 
eric Bonnet, Jr., S. B., George Shan- 
non Forbes. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902: Frederic William Morrison, 
A. M., in French; Alfred Munson 
Butler, in Chemistry; John Frank 
Langmaid, in Chemistry ; Murray 
Arnold Hines, A. B., in Chemistry ; 
Harry Oscar Wood, in Mineralogy 
and Petrography. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1902: 
Guy Murchie, A. B., Andrew Marshall, 
A. B., Arthur William Ryder, Ph. D., 
Frederic Louis Fischer. 


Meeting of Oct. 13, 1902. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper, of New York, for her addi- 
tional gift of $833.33 received Oct. 1, 
1902, toward the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University, on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3990.15 from the estate of David 
A. Wells on account of the war reve- 
nue tax upon his bequest to Harvard 
University, which was paid to, and re- 
funded by, the United States. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. Arthur A. Carey, to- 
ward the construction of an aqua- 
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rium in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, re- 
ceived from Mr. Oliver Ames, toward 
the construction of an aquarium in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10, recéived 
from Dr. David W. Cheever, toward 
the construction of an aquarium in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $39.52, re- 
ceived from Mr. A. L. Cross, for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in the printing 
of volume ix of the Harvard Histori- 
cal Studies, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $5.01, received 
from Mr. J. H. Hyde, for the French 
Department Library, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to amend the vote of thanks 
to Mr. James Loeb passed on Sept. 
23, 1902, by substituting the words 
“a loan exhibition ” for “an indefinite 
loan.” 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1903-04, 
in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The election of Ira Nelson Hollis 
and Robert Bacon as members of the 
Board of Trustees of the Harvard 
Union to fill vacancies, having been 
duly certified to this Board, it was 
Voted to confirm said election. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board for the Medical 
School for 1902-03, and it was Voted to 
appoint them: William Lambert Rich- 
ardson, M. D., Dean; John Collins 
Warren, M. D., LL. D., Edward Stick- 
ney Wood, M. D., Frederick Cheever 
Shattuck, M. D., William Fisk Whit- 
ney, M. D., Charles Montraville Green, 
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M. D., Charles Harrington, M. D., 
Franklin Dexter, M. D., Frank Burr 
Mallory, M. D. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for one year from Sept. 1, 1902 : 
Faculty members, Ira Nelson Hollis, 
Horatio Stevens White. 

Voted to rescind the vote of Sept. 
26, 1902, appointing Arthur Holmes 
Morse Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Engineering for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

The resignation of Thomas Nixon 
Carver as a member of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1902, was 
received and accepted. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted: Henry B. 
Huntington as Instructor in English, 
Oglesby Paul as Assistant in Land- 
scape Architecture. 

Voted to appoint Kuno Francke 
Curator of the Germanic Museum 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902: John Robert 
Johnston in Botany ; Adam Leopold 
Haskell in Engineering. 

Voted to reappoint Karl Detlev Jes- 
sen, Ph. D., Instructor in German for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in German for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902: Henry William Du- 
bee, A. M., Ernst Hermann Paul 
Grossmann, A. B., Philipp Seiberth, 
A. M. 

Voted to reappoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Gordon Ireland, in Philosophy; 
Holland Edward Benedict, in Chemis- 
try. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Hersey 
Pratt, M. D., Assistant in the Theory 
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and Practice of Physic for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1902 : Richard Fay Jackson, in Chem- 
istry ; Charles Emerson Corson, in 
Chemistry ; Philip Sydney Smith, in 
Geology ; Henry Robinson Shipman, 
in History; Howard Hastings Carroll, 
in Mechanical Drawing ; James Stur- 
gis Pray, in Landscape Architec- 
ture. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1902: 
Philip Greenleaf Carleton, A. B., Clin- 
ton Homer Scovell. 

Voted to appoint Otis Fisher Black, 
A. M., Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902. 

Voted to adopt the following plan 
for the maintenance of the Stillman 
Infirmary during the current academic 
year: — 

1. All officers and students in the 
University who, on or before Novem- 
ber 6, 1902, assume an annual Infirm- 
ary charge of four dollars, to be in- 
cluded, in the case of a student, in the 
February term-bill, shall be entitled 
to accommodation at the Infirmary on 
the order of a physician, provided that 
not less than two thousand persons 
avail themselves of this offer. Offi- 
cers and students may assume this 
charge after Nov. 6, 1902 on produc- 
ing a certificate from the Medical Vis- 
itor that they are at the time in good 
health. 

2. All officers and students in the 
University who do not assume such a 
charge within the time designated 
shall be entitled, on the order of a 
physician, to accommodation at the 
Infirmary at the rate of two dollars 
for each day. 

Under either plan of payment such 


accommodation shall include, for each 
patient, a bed in the wards, board, 
and ordinary hospital nursing. It 
shall not include medical attendance, 
it being expected that patients will be 
attended by their own physicians ; but 
needy students may be attended by 
the Medical Visitor without charge. 
An extra charge shall be made for the 
use of private rooms and for special 
nursing, except that if the proper 
treatment of a patient who has as- 
sumed the annual fee of four dollars 
necessitates his isolation, he shall be 
accommodated in a private room with- 
out extra charge. If a needy student 
requires special nursing, it may be pro- 
vided without extra charge. 

3. At present, the contagious dis- 
eases cannot be treated at the Infirm- 
ary, and the payment of the annual 
fee above mentioned will not entitle 
to treatment for these diseases, all 
eases of which in the Cambridge de- 
partments of the University will be, 
as heretofore, under supervision which 
will insure necessary attendance by 
private physicians, or in the case of 
needy students by the Medical Vis- 
itor, and adequate care. 

4. Officers and students of the 
University may assume the Infirmary 
charge by registering their names in 
due form at the Bursar’s office in 
Dane Hall, before November 6, 1902, 
thereby entitling themselves to admis- 
sion to the Infirmary under the condi- 
tions stated above at any time from 
the date of registration to June 25, 
1903, inclusive. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


Annual Meeting of Sept. 24, 1902. 

The following twenty-five members 
were present : The President of the 
University, the Treasurer of the Uni- 
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versity, Messrs. C. F. Adams, Ban- 
croft, Cheever, Everett, Folsom,Grant, 
Higginson, Hill, Hoar, Lawrence, Lin- 
coln, Long, Loring, Noble, Norton, 
Putnam, Seaver, Storey, Storrow, 
Warren, Weld, Wetmore, Williams. 

Professor Charles Eliot Norton was 
elected President of the Board pro 
tempore. The record of the previous 
meeting was read and approved. 

Mr. Storey, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections reported, that the 
following persons had been duly 
chosen at the election of last Com- 
mencement Day members of the 
Board of Overseers : For the term of 
six years, John D. Long, of Hingham, 
787 votes ; Edmund Wetmore, of New 
York city, 603 votes; Edwin P. Sea- 
ver, of Waban, 596 votes; Robert 
Bacon, of New York city, 592 votes ; 
David W. Cheever, of Boston, 586 
votes. For the term of four years: 
Herbert Putnam, of Washington, D. 
C., 512 votes. For the term of three 
years, William Caleb Loring, of Bos- 
ton, 469 votes. 

The Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, 
and ballots having been given in, it 
appeared that Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams had received sixteen votes, 
being a majority of those cast, and he 
was declared elected. Mr. Adams 
having declined the election to the 
Presidency of the Board, the Board 
proceeded to a new election, and after 
debate thereon, voted that a Commit- 
tee of three members of the Board be 
appointed to consider the matter, and 
to suggest the name of a candidate 
for the office of President. The Pre- 


sident pro tempore appointed Messrs. 
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Storrow, Hill, and C. F. Adams as 
members of this Committee. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Sept. 23, 1902, ap- 
pointing members of the Adminis- 
trative Boards for 1902-03, and the 
Board voted to consent to these ap- 
pointments. The Board concurred in 
various other appointments. 

Mr. Storrow presented the report 
of the Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the matter of the election of a 
President of the Board, suggesting 
the name of John D. Long, and the 
Board voted to accept said report, and 
to proceed to an election, whereupon 
ballots having been given in, it ap- 
peared that John D. Long had re- 
ceived twenty votes, being a majority 
of those cast, and he was duly de- 
clared elected President of the Board 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port in part of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, submitting the 
following lists of Committees for the 
ensuing year: Committee on Elec- - 
tions: Moorfield Storey, George F. 
Hoar, James J. Storrow, Stephen M. 
Weld, Arthur Lincoln. Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions : Charles 
F. Adams, E. P. Seaver, William A. 
Bancroft, Winslow Warren, Charles 
E. Norton, Francis L. Higginson, 
Moses Williams. Committee on Gov- 
ernment: William A. Bancroft, Moor- 
field Storey, Robert Grant, David W. 
Cheever, Gardiner M. Lane, C. C. 
Jackson. And the Board voted to ac- 
cept said report, and to adopt the 
recommendations thereof. 


Special Meeting of Oct. 15, 1902. 

The following thirteen members 
were present: The President of the 
Board, the President of the Univer- 
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sity, the Treasurer of the University, 
Messrs. C. F. Adams, Bancroft, Fol- 
som, Hemenway, Higginson, Law- 
rence, Lincoln, Noble, Storrow, Wil- 
liams. 

The record of the two previous 
meetings was read and approved. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Oct. 13, 1902, appoint- 
ing members of the Administrative 
Board for the Medical School for 
1902-03, and two Faculty members 
of the committee on the regulation 
of athletic sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1902, and the Board voted to 
consent to these appointments. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Sept. 26, 1902, that 
the name of Arthur Jerome Boynton 
be included in the list of persons 
to whom the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts out of course, as of the Class of 
1901, was voted June 24, 1902, and 
the Board voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Sept. 23, 1902, assent- 
ing to Chapter 243 of the Acts and 
Resolves of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts of 1902, entitled “ An 
Act relative to the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard College,” and laid the 
same before the Board for their in- 
formation ; and upon the motion of 
Mr. C. F. Adams, and after the read- 
ing of said Chapter 243 by the Secre- 
tary, the Board voted to assent to said 
Act, the provisions of which are as 
follows : — 

Cap. 243. AN ACT RELATIVE TO THE BOARD 

OF OVERSEERS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: — 

Section 1. The President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College and the Board of Overseers of said 
College, acting separately at meetings called for 
that purpose, may, after the expiration of three 
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years from the date of the acceptance of this act, 
as provided for in section two, determine fiom 
time to time by concurrent vote whether any, 
and, if any, what degrees issued by said College 
other than those mentioned in the first section 
of chapter one hundred and seventy-three of the 
acts of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
shall entitle the recipients thereof to vote for 
Overseers to the same extent and under the same 
restrictions to and under which recipients of the 
degree of bachelor of arts from said College may 
now 80 vote. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect when the 
Board of Overseers and the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, respectively, at meetings 
held for that purpose, shall by vote assent to the 
same. (Approved March 27, 1902.) 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
port of the Committee to Visit the 
Stillman Infirmary, and reported back 
the same from the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, with the recom- 
mendation that it be printed, and the 
Board voted to accept said report and 
to adopt said recommendation. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, SCI- 
ENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETH- 
NOLOGY. 

Dr. Frank Russel] has returned 
from his explorations in Arizona with 
renewed health, and has taken his 
place in the Department. Dr. R. B. 
Dixon, after a summer of research 
among the Indians of California, has 
returned, and this year offers a new 
course on the Ethnology of Polynesia 
and Australia. Dr. J. H. Woods is 
absent, traveling in the Malay coun- 
tries and the Philippines and collect- 
ing material for a proposed course on 
the Malay peoples to be offered next 
year. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The Department begins its year’s 
work for the first time in its new 
home, Nelson Robinson, Jr., Hall. It 
moved into the new building after 
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the last Christmas holidays, but there 
remained a good deal to be done in 
getting the equipment into working 
order, so that its advantages were not 
then appreciated to the full. All that 
is essential in this respect has now 
been accomplished, and both instruc- 
tors and students feel that the work 
is being carried on under conditions 
vastly more favorable than ever be- 
fore, and that the new building and 
equipment more than meet the high 
expectations that were entertained. It 
may be doubted whether any other 
school of architecture in this country 
is so well equipped. 

Some new objects have been added 
to the collection since the last report 
made to the Graduates’ Magazine. Of 
these the most important is the cast of 
the doorway from the Palazzo di Ve- 
nezia in Rome, which has been set up 
as the entrance to the main lecture- 
room on the ground floor. But the 
collection is far from being as com- 
plete as the donors of the building in- 
tend it shall be. A number of casts 
which have been ordered in Europe 
have still to arrive. The collection of 
books and photographs is being grad- 
ually increased and catalogued. Sev- 
eral graduates in architecture have 
recently given to the Department an 
ancient Roman marble capital, found 
at Corneto, which was obtained 
through Prof. Moore during his visit 
to Rome last summer. At the request 
of the donors the eapital is to be in- 


scribed : — 
IN GRATITUDE 
TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
FROM ITS FIRST STUDENTS. 


Two graduate courses in architec- 
ture are offered this year for the first 
time ; one in design and one in history, 
and owing in part to the foundation of 
two Austin Graduate Scholarships in 


Architecture, the Department has now 
three graduate students doing ad- 
vanced work. By vote of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, the Department 
has been added to those divisions in 
which the degree of Master of Science 
is to be given. 

The total number of students en- 
rolled in the Department is 86, an 
increase of 13 over last year. There 
are 34 regular students in architec- 
ture, and 14 in landscape architecture, 
enrolled in the Lawrence Scientific 
School (as against 29 and 10 last year), 
beside 6 enrolled in the Graduate 
School. The remainder are students 
in the College and students in general 
science. 

Mr. E. T. P. Graham, s ’00, is still in 
Europe as first holder of the Austin 
Fellowship in Architecture, and Mr. E. 
B. Lee, s ’99, left last June as second 
holder of the same fellowship. Mr. W. 
L. Mowll, s ’99, is also abroad as holder 
of the Rotch Traveling Scholarship. 

It may be interesting to note that 
of the 29 graduates of the Depart- 
ment, established 9 years ago, 6 are 
now in independent practice, beside 
two who were special students, while 
14 are draughtsmen in offices, 5 are 
studying their profession in Europe, 
and 2, as already stated, are now tak- 
ing advanced courses in the Depart- 


ment. 
H. Langford Warren, h’02. 


BOTANIC. 

During the past year extensive ad- 
ditions have been made to the number 
of plants under cultivation at the Ex- 
periment Station inCuba. Mr. Bohn- 
hof, who has charge of the plants, has 
carried out successfully the directions 
which have been sent to him from 
time to time. Mr. Oakes Ames, As- 
sistant Director of the Botanic Gar- 
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den, has already gone to Cuba to give 
again his personal attention to certain 
details connected with the experiments. 
Mr. C. G. Pringle, the Botanical Col- 
lector of the University, has been for 
some months in Mexico, obtaining, in 
addition to his dried specimens of wild 
species, a wide range of cultivated 
living plants, which are to be dis- 
patched to the Cuban station for 
study and improvement. Special at- 
tention has been given by him to the 
useful plants, which by crossing can 
strengthen the Cuban varieties. Prof. 
Jeffrey, late of Toronto University, 
has entered upon his duties here as 
Assistant Professor of Vegetable Mor- 
phology. Mr. Plowman is continuing 
his researches at the Memorial Labor- 
atory at the Botanic Garden on cer- 
tain relations of plants to electricity. 
His latest results have just been pub- 
lished in the American Journal of 
Science. 

A second volume of “ Contributions 
from the Cryptogamie Laboratory of 
Harvard University” having been com- 
pleted during the present year, the 
index to the first two volumes has 
recently been printed and distributed. 
It comprises 53 titles. 

In a “Sketch of Cryptogamie Bot- 
any at Harvard University,” prepared 
and distributed by Prof. Farlow a few 
years since, may be found a partial 
list of publications from the Crypto- 
gamic Laboratory, both quarto and 
octavo, which are not included among 
the “Contributions above enumer- 
ated, and now comprise between 50 
and 60 titles. Among these the only 
quarto which has appeared since the 
publication of this “ Sketch ” bears the 
following title : “ Development, Struc- 
ture, and Affinities of the Genus Equi- 
setum. By Edward C. Jeffrey. Me- 
moirs Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. v, No. 5, 
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155-190. Plates 26-30. Boston, 


April, 1899.” 


DENTAL SCHOOL, 

The number of students enrolled is 
as follows : 1st year, 44 ; 2d year, 26; 
3d year, 40 ; post graduates, 2 ; total, 
112, a gain of 10 over last year. It 
has been said that the Dental School 
gets more foreign students than any 
other department of the University. 
This year its foreign students come 
from the following countries : Japan, 
Switzerland, Australia, Germany, 
France, Turkey, Canada. 

Somewhat more than 10 per cent. 
of the entire number of students in 
the Dental School hold degrees. Dur- 
ing the vacation period of the past 
summer work at the Infirmary has 
been much increased. In addition to 
the bi-weekly afternoon clinic which 
has for a long time been maintained, 
there was this year added a morning 
clinic held five mornings in the week. 
In this way the needs of the commu- 
nity were better served than ever be- 
fore. 

In the second year course in opera- 
tive dentistry special attention is being 
paid to the work of students upon teeth 
set in model jaws. To assist in this 
course model jaws have been imported 
from Vienna. The Dental School was 
represented by its Dean, Eugene H. 
Smith, at the meeting of the “ Fédé- 
ration dentaire internationale,” held 
at Stockholm, Aug. 15-20. This fed- 
eration is organized to raise the stand- 
ard of dental education in all parts 
of the world. 

William H. Potter, ’78. 


ECONOMICS. 
Prof. Taussig’s continued absence 
has occasioned some readjustment of 
work within the Department during 
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the present year. Dr. A. P. Andrew 
has full charge of Course I, Dr. O. 
M. W. Sprague of Course 6, and 
Prof. T. N. Carver of Course 2, while 
Prof. Taussig’s course on Adam Smith 
and Ricardo has been combined with 
Dr. C. W. Mixter’s course on Selected 
Topics in the History of Economic 
Thought since Adam Smith. Prof. W. 
Z. Ripley, formerly of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, has ac- 
cepted a professorship in our Depart- 
ment, and is giving Course 9 on 
Problems of Labor and Industrial 
Organization, the first half of Course 
3, on the Principles of Sociology, the 
second half of Course 17, on the Eco- 
nomie Organization and Resources of 
European Countries, and Course 4, on 
the Theory and Method of Statistics. 
Dr. E. F. Gay, who has spent several 
years in Europe investigating in the 
field of economic history, has accepted 
an instructorship here, and is giving 
Courses 10 and 11, on the Economic 
History of Mediaeval and Modern Eu- 
rope. 

The interest in the work of the De- 
partment continues to grow. Econo- 
mics I has 542 students, as compared 
with about 480 at this time last year. 
Mr. Wyman’s course (21), on The 
Principles of Law in their Application 
to Economie Problems, now contains 
over 60 students, as compared with 38 
last year. Other courses show no 
great variation one way or the other, 
except Prof. Ripley’s course in Sta- 
tistics. The interest which is being 
revived in this too much neglected 
field promises well for the future of 
economic studies in Harvard. 

The change in the hour of Econo- 
mics I from Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, at 9, to Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, at 11, was necessary in 
order to find a suitable room. This 


makes it possible for a larger num- 
ber of Freshmen to elect the course, 
since it no longer conflicts with His- 
tory I. Whether this is going to prove 
advantageous or not remains to be 
seen. At present the policy is to dis- 
courage Freshmen from electing this 
course. If there should be a consid- 
erable increase in the number of men 
who complete the college course in 
three years, it may be advisable to 
allow some of the more mature mem- 
bers of the Freshman Class to take 
Economics I. In that case it will 
be necessary to increase the number 
of courses which are somewhat gen- 
eral in their scope. Thus the course 
on Economie Theory (2) might be 
made somewhat less special than it 
now is, and a new course covering 
the general field of Practical Eco- 
nomics might be started. In this way 
the evils of too early specialization 
might be avoided. However, no defi- 
nite policy has as yet been decided 
upon. 

The Department has secured the 
use of Room 24, University Hall, as 
headquarters. In this room the mail 
of the Department and of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics will be re- 
ceived, and the exchanges will be 
available for immediate inspection. 
This room has also been fitted up with 
drawing tables and other apparatus 
necessary for practical work in statis- 
tics. It is the purpose to make it a 
statistical laboratory. 

The accounts of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics are satisfactory, and 
the subscription list is making slow 


but substantial gains. 
T. N. Carver. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
The Department is now thoroughly 
established in the new Geological sec- 
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tion of the University Museum, which 
was provided for the use of this De- 
partment by the generosity of Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz and of members of 
his family. With the ample space, 
and the greatly improved facilities, 
both for teaching and for storing 
materials, which the new building 
provides, all the work of the Depart- 
ment is being carried on more effec- 
tively, and under much more favorable 
conditions, than heretofore. With the 
exception of the large elementary 
course (Geology 4), the courses in 
Palaeontology, and the courses in 
Mining and in Economie Geology, all 
the instruction in the Department is 
now given in this building. Geology 
4 has been given in Sanders Theatre 
for the past four or five years, owing 
to the large size of the course. The 
courses in Palaeontology are given in 
the Zodlogical section of the Museum, 
where the palaeontological collections 
are stored. The courses in Mining 
and in Economic Geology are given in 
the Rotch Building. 

The new courses this year are Geo- 
logy 11 and Geology 26. The former 
is a full course in Palaeontology, given 
by Prof. R. T. Jackson, assisted by 
Mr. J. A. Cushman. It replaces Geo- 
logy 14a, a half-course, which was 
given for many years in connection 
with Geology 14. Geology 26 is a 
research course in Climatology, given 
by Prof. Ward. The assistants in the 
Department this year are Mr. Lau- 
rence LaForge, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Geology (Geology 9 and 22), 
Mr. Philip S. Smith (Geology 4 and 
8), Mr. J. W. Goldthwait (Geology 
4 and 5), Mr. F. M. Wilder (Geo- 
logy A and B), and Mr. J. A. Cushman 
(Geology 11). Mr. J. E. Woodman, 
who received his Doctor’s degree in 
Geology last June, is now Assistant 

VOL. XI. — NO. 42. 17 
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Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 
at Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

During the past summer Prof. Sha- 
ler was engaged in field work in 
Alaska and in Montana ; Prof. Davis, 
in company with Messrs. Ellsworth 
Huntington and J. W. Goldthwait, 
continued his work on certain geologi- 
cal problems in the West ; Prof. J. B. 
Woodworth was in the field in New 
York State, under the auspices of the 
New York State Museum ; Dr. T. A. 
Jaggar, Jr., spent three months in 
Martinique, St. Vincent, and other 
islands of the West Indies group, 
making detailed studies of the recent 
voleanic eruptions, and of the general 
voleanic phenomena of the district as 
a whole ; and Mr. M. A. Read spent 
his summer in Europe, continuing his 
palaeontological studies at Munich. 
During the present academic year a 
new plan has been put into operation, 
by which certain teachers in the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography 
are giving instruction to students of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The teachers who are now 
taking part in this work are Profs. 
Shaler, Davis, Ward, and Woodworth, 
and Messrs. Jaggar and Read. 

R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERA- 
TURES. 


The past academic year, as well as 
the present one, shows many changes 
in the Germanic Department. Last 
year Prof. Francke was in Europe on 
leave of absence ; Asst. Prof. Schilling 
accepted the call to the head of the 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia ; and Mr. Nichols was com- 
pelled by ill health to give up aca- 
demic work. Prof. Francke’s graduate 
courses were bracketed; Dr. Bier- 
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wirth, ’84, gave Courses 3 and 5 ; Dr. 
Jessen, Course 26 ; Dr. Walz, Course 
8; and Mr. Howard, ’91, Course 10. 
For the elementary work it was, there- 
fore, necessary to appoint a number 
of new instructors. 

The present academic year finds the 
Department stronger than it has ever 
been. Seventeen instructors are this 
year giving courses, as against 13 last 
year ; and the enrolment of students 
in German courses has increased from 
1008 for last year to 1185 in the pre- 
sent year. Of greatest note is the 
appointment to a full professorship of 
Prof. Horatio Stevens White, ’73, who 
was for long years dean of Cornell 
University. Prof. White brings to the 
Department two new courses, Course 
27, on Goethe’s and Schiller’s minor 
poems, and Course 29, on the life and 
writings of Richard Wagner ; this is 
probably the first time that Wagner’s 
writings have been made the subject 
of university instruction in America. 
On account of ill health Prof. Bartlett 
takes this year for the first time in his 
long period of service a leave of ab- 
sence ; he intends to spend the greater 
part of the year inGermany ; commu- 
nications will reach him if addressed 
to the care of the American Express 
Company, 13 Rue Scribe, Paris. 

The Germanic Museum is just now 
the scene of great activity. Most of the 
purchases which Prof. Francke made 
in Germany last year have already ar- 
rived and are being set up ; these con- 
sist mainly of casts of monumental 
pieces of sculpture from the cathedrals 
of Hildesheim, Bamberg, Strassburg, 
and Schleswig, but include also a num- 
ber of reproductions of the master- 
pieces of Peter Vischer and a large 
model of the famous “ Viking” boat 
of Kiel. The formal opening of the 
Museum will have to be delayed until 


the instalment of the Kaiser’s gift, 
which is not expected to arrive before 
February. About the same time will 
come the magnificent and valuable 
gift of prominent citizens of Berlin ; 
these 50 galvano-plastic reproductions 
of the great works of German gold 
and silver smiths will be one of the 
most valuable features of the Mu- 
seum’s collections. The casts from 
the Swiss National Museum are not 
expected until a much later date. 
With this auspicious beginni:g the 
Germanic Museum gives promise of 
immediate usefulness and of unlimited 
future extension. 
Charles Julius Kullmer, ’00. 


THE LAW SCHOOL. 

The death of Prof. Thayer, the ab- 
sence of Prof. Strobel on account of 
ill health, and the transfer of Prof. 
Beale’s services during the first half- 
year to the new Chicago University 
Law School, have caused a rearrange- 
ment of the courses. Prof. Thayer’s 
courses in Evidence and Constitutional 
Law have been assumed by Prof. Gray, 
whose courses in Property are con- 
ducted by Prof. Westengard, with the 
assistance of Mr. E. B. Adams (LL. B. 
cum laude, ’97), and Mr. Bruce Wy- 
man, LL.B. cum laude, 1900. Mr. 
Wyman divides the course in Conflict 
of Laws with Prof. Beale, and has sole 
charge of Carriers, using Beale & Wy- 
man’s new collection of “Cases on 
Public Service Companies ” as the text- 
book. Two extra courses will be given 
for the first time this year, one on 
Mining Law by Mr. C. J. Hughes of 
Denver, Colorado, and one on Irriga- 
tion by Mr. Adams. 

The number of students, the per- 
centage of college graduates and the 
number of colleges represented is 
slightly larger than a year ago. The 
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following table exhibits the growth of 
the School in the last five years, the 
figures representing the registration 
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prior to Thanksgiving Day in each 
except the present : — 











1898-99 1899-1900 1900-01 1901-02 1902-03 

Resident Bachelors of Law........ 1 sees 1 1 siscahe 
TH. YORE CURE koe sccsccdaesess 102 135 144 149 167 
Second Year Class ...........+.00+ 170 193 202 190 196 
Virat Year Claas ..00cccccccccccscs 219 233 242 229 228 
Special Students...........ceceee 58 50 59 59 49 

DUR iae cock be ssiges qaas 550 611 648 628 640 
College Graduates. ........sseeseee 523 587 533 615 631 
Percentage of College Graduates. .. 95 96 98 98 99 
Colleges Represented ............+ 73 67 82 91 94 


Reckoning the 35 Harvard College 
Seniors who are registered in the Law 
School there are 276 Harvard gradu- 
ates, and 355 graduates of other col- 
leges. Of these other colleges, 29 
have sent us three or more graduates, 
as follows: Yale, 56; Brown, 31; 
Dartmouth, 25; California, 17 ; Am- 
herst, 12; Bowdoin, 12; Princeton, 
12; Williams, 11; Chicago, 9; Iowa 
College, 9; Wisconsin, 9; Leland 
Stanford, Jr., 8; Northwestern, 8; 
Cornell University, 7; Johns Hop- 
kins, 6 ; Western Reserve, 6 ; Minne- 
sota, 5 ; Tufts, 5 ; Vermont, 5 ; Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, 6 ; Georgetown 
University, 4; Bates, 3; Colby, 3; 
Illinois College, 3; University of Illi- 
nois, 3; Indiana, 3; Knox, 3; Col- 
lege City of New York, 3 ; State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 3. 

The plans for the enlargement of 
Austin Hall were definitely settled, 
and it was believed that ground would 
be broken in the summer vacation. 
But the advance in the cost of build- 
ing was so marked that it was thought 
best to postpone further action for the 


present. 
J. B. Ames, 68, Dean. 


MATHEMATICS. 
A new half-course (G) in Descrip- 
tive Geometry is offered for the sec- 


ond half-year. This half-course is 
recommended to students not ordina- 
rily attracted to mathematical study, 
as well as to those who mean to make 
a specialty of Mathematics. It is a 
practical application of principles of 
Solid Geometry, worked out with the 
aid of drawing, and will afford the 
student a firm grasp of the relations 
of space, such as will be valuable to 
him in many branches of scientific 
study, and also in art study. It is 
designed, however, to be a more ele- 
mentary, and less technical, course, 
than those which are given on the 
same subject in the Division of En- 
gineering. 

Among other features of this year’s 
program in Mathematics may be men- 
tioned the remodeling of Course 3, 
which is now to serve as an introduc- 
tion both to Modern Geometry and to 
Modern Algebra ; the modification of 
Course 9 for the present year, making 
it accessible to students who have not 
before studied Quaternions ; the In- 
troduction to Partial Differential 
Equations, Half-course 30! ; the divi- 
sion of the advanced course in the The- 
ory of Functions into two half-courses, 
numbered 17! and 31%, treating 
respectively Riemann’s Theory of 
Functions and Definite Integrals; the 
half-courses 21! and 21a? on the Cal- 
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culus of Probabilities and the Algebra 
of Logic. Mr. J. L. Coolidge’s courses 
are bracketed. He has been appointed 
an instructor without limit of time, 
and is absent on leave during the cur- 
rent academic year, having gone to 
pursue studies in Geometry in Paris, 
Italy, and Germany. Prof. B. O. 
Peirce has returned to the University, 
and has resumed a portion of his work. 

An important change this year is 
the revision of the conditions of Sec- 
ond-Year Honors in Mathematics. 
The special examination for those 
honors is henceforth to be devoted to 
a specified field ; the subject for this 
year being Problems and Examples in 
Plane Analytic Geometry. 

J. M. Peirce, ’53. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Bullard Fellowships for 1902- 
03 have been awarded as follows: 
The George Cheyne Shattuck Fellow- 
ship to Elliot P. Joslin, A. B., Ph. B., 
M. D., for work on “ Acid Intoxica- 
tion in Diabetic Coma.” The John 
Ware Fellowship to Joseph H. Pratt, 
Ph. B., M. D., A. M., for “ A Clinical 
Study of Blood Pressure in Various 
Pathological Conditions.” The Charles 
Eliot Ware Fellowship to Henry A. 
Christian, A. M., M. D., for work on 
a subject to be named later. 

The class which entered the Medi- 
eal School this fall is the first class to 
follow the new schedule by which the 
fourth year becomes wholly effec- 


tive. 
W. L. Richardson, ’64, Dean. 


PHYSICS. 
Prof. B. O. Peirce has returned after 
a two-years’ leave of absence. Dr. 
Theodore Lyman returns as instructor 
after an absence of one year spent 
largely in Cambridge, England, — in 


part in Gottingen. A new instructor 
is Dr. H. W. Morse, a Leipzig Ph. D. 
Dr. W. E. McElfresh has gone to take 
charge of the Department of Physics 
in Williams College. Several new 
courses, dealing principally with re- 
cent developments in physics have 
been organized, viz.: Dr. Lyman’s 
course on “Electric Conduction in 
Gases ;” Dr. Ayres’s course on “ Elec- 
tric Conduction in Liquids;” Dr.G. W. 
Pierce’s course on “ Radiation ;” and 
Dr. Morse’s course on “ Electric Stor- 
age Batteries,” and on the “Theory 
of Photography.” 
Wallace’'C. Sabine, p ’88. 


SEMITIC. 

The Semitic Museum, begun in Sep- 
tember, 1900, has just been completed. 
To it has been transferred the Semitic 
Library from Sever 7, and all the 
courses of instruction in Semitic are 
given in the building. The cost of 
construction and furnishings, some 
$80,000, has been borne by Jacob H. 
Schiff, Esq., the generous patron of 
the Semitic Department for the past 
thirteen years. The two exhibition 
rooms, each about 80x50 feet, have 
been partially fitted up with cases, 
and other cases will be provided as 
the need arises. The transfer of the 
collection from the Peabody Museum, 
where it has been housed since 1891, 
has begun. Besides this material the 
new building will contain many objects 
which, for lack of space, have not 
been hitherto exhibited, and many 
others which have been acquired dur- 
ing the past year. The Curator spent 
the year 1901-02 abroad, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria in behalf 
of the Museum. It is expected that 
there will be an official opening as 
soon as the transfer of the collections 
is complete. 
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Prof. Toy is now enjoying his sab- 
batical year abroad. Some of his 
courses are bracketed, the others be- 
ing given by Prof. G. F. Moore, Dr. 
Haynes, and the present writer. The 
language courses this year have a 
goodly number of excellent students, 
especially those in Arabic, Aramaic, 
and Assyrian. The Semitic Confer- 
ence begins the year with a member- 
ship of about 20. The topic is the 
Relations between Egypt and Canaan. 

Several of the former students in 
the Department are now engaged in 
work in Oriental countries. Dr. George 
A. Barton, associate professor of Bib- 
lical literature and Semitic languages 
in Bryn Mawr College, author of a 
“Sketch of Semitic Origins,” 1902, is 
the director of the American School of 
Archaeology at Jerusalem for the year 
1902-03. This school, now in its third 
year, is under the patronage of the 
American Institute of Archaeology and 
the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and has been established in 
the hope that it might become for 
Palestine what the schools in Athens 
and Rome are for Greece and Italy 
respectively. 

Edgar J. Banks (Ph. D., Breslau) 
is on an expedition to Babylonia, under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution at Washington. The advance- 
ment of learning, rather than the hope 
of bringing much material home, must 
be the chief incentive to exploration 
in the Turkish Empire. Everything 
which is found belongs by law to the 
Turkish government, and goes to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople. 
The law is, however, generously inter- 
preted, and the authorities have al- 
lowed many objects of great antiquity 
and importance to be sent to the Mu- 
seums at Berlin and Philadelphia. 
Dr. Banks has already had some 
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acquaintance with Babylonia, having 
been U. S. consul at Bagdad for a 
short time several years ago. His 
special desire is to excavate at Ur, 
whence, according to Genesis, Abram 
migrated to Palestine, but political 
complications in that region made it 
necessary for him to content himself 
for a while with another site. 

Dr. George A. Reisner, ’89, author 
of Sumerisch - Babylonische Hymnen 
nach Thontafeln Griechischer Zeit, 1896, 
and Tempelurkunden aus Telloh, 1901, 
after two years of work in the Mu- 
seum at Cairo, 1897-99, has for the 
past three years been the director of 
the Hearst Egyptian Expedition, en- 
gaged in exploring temples and tombs 
in Upper Egypt. He is assisted by 
A. M. Lythgoe, 92, and employs about 
100 workmen. 

The expenses of $10,000 or $12,000 
a year are borne by Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst. Half of what is found goes 
by law to the Cairo Museum, and the 
other half by gift of Mrs. Hearst to 
the University of California. The 
work has been so successful that Mrs. 
Hearst has provided for its continu- 
ance on a larger scale for seven years 
longer. It has been specially fruitful 
in the researches into the earliest times 
of Egyptian history, and has proved 
the incorrectness of the theory that a 
people of different stock occupied the 
Nile Valley before the Egyptians. 
Both Reisner and Lythgoe were re- 
cently in America, and are now on 
their way back to Egypt to begin the 
fourth year’s work. ‘ Mr. Lythgoe has 
been appointed curator of the Egyp- 
tian section of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, but he will probably remain 
with the Hearst Expedition for two 
years longer. 

This great work of exploration in 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Babylo- 
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nia is worthy of the attention of the 
friends of Harvard. The University 
of Pennsylvania and the University of 
California are spending large sums of 
money in this direction, and reaping 
large rewards. While some of the 
sons of Harvard are by their services 
enriching the museums of other insti- 
tutions, nothing but lack of money 
prevents others from doing similar 
service for their Alma Mater. One of 
the objects of the Semitic Museum is 
to promote research and exploration 
in the Oriental field. To do this we 
must have an endowment or special 
contributions. For all purposes of 
study objects dug from the ground by 
experts are far more valuable than 
those bought from dealers, since the 
latter usually come from unknown 
sources. 


D. G. Lyon, h 01. 


ZOOLOGY. 

To celebrate the completion of Prof. 
E. L. Mark’s 25 years of service as 
a teacher of Zodlogy at Harvard, his 
students have formed an association to 
publish a Mark Anniversary Volume. 
The project took definite form at the 
time of the Chicago meeting of the 
American Society of Naturalists last 
Christmas, when the following com- 
mittee was appointed: C. B. Davenport, 
University of Chicago; C. H. Eigen- 
mann, University of Indiana; H. H. 
Field, Concilium  Bibliographicum, 
Zurich, Switzerland; S. Goto, First 
High School, Tokio, Japan; W. A. 
Locy, Northwestern University ; G.S. 
Miller, U. S. National Museum; M. 
L. Nickerson, University of Minne- 
sota ; J. Reighard, University of Mich- 
igan; W. E. Ritter, University of 
California ; and H. B. Ward, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. The plans of the 
committee are so far matured as re- 
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gards materials and means for publi- 
cation that an octavo anniversary vol- 
ume of some 400 pages seems assured. 
The volume will contain, in addition 
to a congratulatory address and a 
portrait of Prof. Mark, some 25 ori- 
ginal zoological contributions illus- 
trated by about 35 plates, the work 
of former students of the Zoological 
Laboratory. Efforts have been made 
through the college lists to reach by 
circulars all former students of Prof. 
Mark, and a generous response has 
been made from those receiving these 
notices, both in contributions to the 
project and in subscriptions to the 
forthcoming volume. The Executive 
Committee appointed by the general 
committee is composed of Prof. Jacob 
Reighard, chairman, Prof. C. B. Dav- 
enport, and Prof. H. B. Ward, secre- 
tary-treasurer. It is hoped that any 
one who may wish to help the pro- 
ject but whom the circulars of the 
committee have not yet reached will 
communicate with the Secretary of 
the Executive Committee, Prof. H. B. 
Ward, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
G. H. Parker, s ’87. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

If a Radcliffe student were to take 
five courses a year, she would have to 
study in the College 34 years to take 
all the courses that are offered in 
1902-03, for these number 171}, of 
which 119 are actually given this year. 
For the 52} courses “ primarily for 
graduates” in Harvard, opened to 
competent students at Radcliffe, there 
are 51 applicants, viz.: 9 in Classical 
Philology, 8 in German and Germanic 
Philology, 2 in History, 1 in Govern- 
ment, 4 in Philosophy, 12 in Educa- 
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tion, 1 in Music, and 14 in Mathemat- 
ics. Of the 84 courses “ primarily 
for graduates ” which are repeated at 
Radcliffe, 5 are taken. There are 
414 students and 97 professors, in- 
structors, and assistants, against 451 
students registered Nov. 1, 1901, and 
94 teachers. Twenty colleges are re- 
presented by the graduate students of 
this year; those having the largest 
representation are Radcliffe, Smith, 
McGill, Bryn Mawr, and Wellesley. 
10 of the 39 graduates are from col- 
leges distinctly for women, not in- 
cluding Radcliffe, and 16 are from 
coeducational institutions. There are 
90 special students, 44 of whom are 
studying at Radcliffe for the first 
time. The total number of new stu- 
dents is 136. It is noticeable that the 
number of former students who re- 
turn each year for the undergraduate 
classes is steadily increasing, whereas 
the number of new special students 
does not increase. Four students 
passed at admission a sufficient num- 
ber of extra subjects to be admitted 
to the Sophomore Class. Of the 74 
students in the Freshman Class, 60 
were admitted by examination in 
1902, 8 in 1901, and 1 in 1900. The 
candidates for admission examinations 
passed as follows: — 

Admitted. Admitted clear. Rejected. 


peer 78 44 2 
September...... 10 2 - 
88 4h 2 


Total rejected... 2 


Total examined... 90 


323 candidates presented. themselves 
for examination; 20 were candidates 
for admission as special students; 59 
took part of the examinations or 
worked off admission conditions; 5 
were examined for advanced stand- 


ing; 146 took the preliminary exami- 
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nations; of these 19 were rejected; 3 
postponing candidates were rejected. 

At a stated meeting of the Asso- 
ciates of Radcliffe College, on Oct. 15, 
Prof. J. C. Gray was reélected a mem- 
ber of the Council for seven years from 
1902; Mrs. Ella L. Cabot, of Boston, 
was elected an Associate without limit 
of term, and Mary Coes, ’87, was 
elected an Associate for a term of 
three years to represent the Alumnae. 
The following members of the Aca- 
demic Board were appointed, subject 
to the express approval of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College: 
Professors M. Warren, E. L. Mark, 
J. H. Wright, S. M. Maevane, E. H. 
Hall, H. C. G. von Jagemann, C. H. 
Grandgent, G. L. Kittredge. 

The scholarships for 1902-03 have 
been assigned to the following students: 
Theodora Bates, graduate student. 
1903: F. Margaretta Kendall, Caro- 
line Strong, and Constance A. Wil- 
lard. 1904: Mary L. Cady, Margaret 
C. Cotter, Myrtle C. Dickson, Elsie 
M. Paine, and I. Alice Sleeper. 1905: 
Mary E. L. Cosgrove, Anna R. Liden, 
and Helener G. Robertson. Special 
Students : Amelia C. Ford and Clara 
H. Olmstead. The scholarships from 
the Austin Fund have been assigned 
to H. Alice Fraser, McGill, A. B. ’96, 
and Maud M. Daniels, 03. The 
Scholarship of the Class of 1841 (H. 
C.) has been given at.the request of 
members of the Class to Helen C. 
McCleary, ’04, because her father was 
Secretary of the Class and was highly 
beloved and respected. 

Every room is taken in the new 
Hall of Residence which was opened 
last November. The Radcliffe Gym- 
nasium opened for class work on Oct. 
27, with a registration of 190. On 
account of the scarcity of coal and the 
consequent suffering of many people, 
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it was thought right not to open the 
Swimming Pool. Field-hockey has 
aroused much enthusiasm; an out- 
door basket-ball field has been laid 
out, and the tennis-court is in use 
most of the time. 

Miss Irwin represented the College 
at the inauguration of the new presi- 
dents of Princeton and Swarthmore 
colleges, and Mrs. Ida Mott-Smith 
Lovett, ’91, represented the College 
at the installation of Dr. James as 
president of Northwestern University. 
The College regrets that it was not 
possible to send delegates to the other 
inaugurations of college presidents 
that have recently taken place. 


ALUMNAE, 

Alberta V. Scott, ’98, died Aug. 30, 
1902. After graduation Miss Scott 
taught in the public schools of Indi- 
anapolis, and in the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial School. 

Mary H. Buckingham, ’90, is teach- 
ing in the Brookline High School; 
Elinor M. Buckingham, ’92, is pre- 
ceptress in the Central State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, Pa.; Edith E. 
Macvane, ’94, is instructor in History 
at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth R. Hooker, ’97, is teaching 
in the New Hampshire State Normal 
School; Elizabeth C. S. Marsh, ’97, is 
reader in English for 1902-03 at 
Bryn Mawr College; Kate C. Berry, 
’98, is. associate principal of Miss 
Russell’s School, Baltimore; Florence 
A. Gragg, ’99, is teaching in the Bal- 
liol School, Utica, N. Y.; Josephine 
Sherwood, ’99, is studying for the 
stage; Elizabeth L. Brown, ’01, is 
private secretary to Miss Knott, the 
principal of Bradford Academy; Mary 
C. Hardy, ’01, is teaching in the Misses 
May’s School, Boston; Mabel C. Lund, 
’01, in the Grammar School, Province- 
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town; Katharine Searle, ’01, is field 
secretary for the George Junior Re- 
public; Gertrude A. Sanderson, ’01, is 
teaching in the High School, Cleve- 
land, O.; Lucey A. Paton, Ph. D., ’02, 
is instructor in English at Welles- 
ley College for 1902-03; Edith H. 
Wheeler, A. M., ’02, is teaching in the 
Classical High School, Lynn; Edith 
N. Buckingham, ’02, is teaching in 
the High School, Concord; Emily I. 
Dickson, 02, in the High School, 
Northboro’; Marie R. Ernst, ’02, in 
the High School, Beverly; Margaret 
S. Bradbury, ’00, Almira W. Bates, 
01, and Nellie E. Fawcett, ’02, in the 
Cambridge Latin School; Mary E. 
Fiske, ’02, and Ruth F. Edgett, 98-00, 
01-02, are employed by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Boston; Harriet C. 
Morse, ’02, is teaching in Pritchett 
College, Glasgow, Mo.; Gertrude R. 
Shaw, ’02, in the High School, Chel- 
sea; Mary A. Tucker, ’02, in the 
Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va.; 
Alice Wiggin, ’02,in the High School, 
Franklin. 

The following special and graduate 
students have accepted positions for 
1902-03: Katharine Babbitt, 94-96, 
is to teach in the Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y.; Alice K. Coyle, 
97-01, in Dupont Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ethel Hobart, ’99-00, 
701-02, in the Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley; Gertrud C. Schmidt, ’00- 
01, in Woodward Institute, Quincy. 

Marriages. — Auna W, Carret, ’88, 
to Dr. Charles B. Dunlap; Emily R. 
Lovett, 99, to Horace A. Eaton; Mar- 
jorie Dewey, ’01, to William G. Morse; 
Bertha J. Fellows, ’90-00, to Fred- 
erick A. Bushée; Dora Sachs, ’92-94, 
to Benjamin Sommers; Vivien M. 
Norris, ’97-99, to Laurence H. 
Parker ; Mary P. Brooks, 00-01, to 
Dr. Adolf Meyer; Mary F. Winston, 
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00-02, to James T. Thurston; Maude 
D. Kineaid, ’01-02, to Owen Brad- 
bury; Elizabeth L. Wiggin, 01-02, to 
the Rev. A. H. Coar. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE HAR- 
VARD UNION. 

The accompanying report on the 
finances of the Harvard Union for the 
year ending July 31, 1902, is published 
for the information of the members. 
It was made by Mr. H. H. White, who 
was good enough to audit the books 
and otherwise assist the Trustees. It 
discloses a satisfactory year’s trial of 
what must be regarded by graduates 
of Harvard to have been a very cour- 
ageous experiment on the part of those 
who gave a large sum of money on the 
chance of improving the social life of 
the students. The club has been truly 
a union of teachers, students, and grad- 
uates, and members of the smaller 
clubs have been foremost in the en- 
deavor to make it successful. There 
were at the end of the year 4214 
members, divided as follows : — 

Active Members, 1821 
Associate Members, 862 
Non-resident Members, 745 
Life Members, 785 
Honorary Member, 1 

Reckoning in percentage of the 
whole number who were eligible to 
membership this amounts to 72 per 
cent. of the undergraduates, and 17 
per cent. of the graduates. 

The total income from dues and all 
other sources was $30,988.36. The 
life membership fund has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. J. J. Storrow for 
investment, and it is the present in- 
tention of the Trustees to keep it in- 
tact. The financial summary does not 
require explanation ; although the bal- 
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ance was less favorable than the ap- 
parent surplus of $1542.25 would 
indicate. No money was set aside for 
depreciation, and no ground rent was 
paid as required by the agreement 
with the President and Fellows. Pro- 
vision will have to be made for both 
these items another year. The club 
cannot be regarded as in a flourishing 
condition unless a reserve fund of at 
least $5000 can be held back every 
year for repairs, depreciation, and un- 
expected contingencies. It would be 
humiliating to appeal for contributions 
in the future beyond the yearly dues 
of the large number of students and 
graduates who ought to join the 
Union. As shown by the table, only 
a small percentage of the graduates 
were members during the year. The 
Trustees do not desire to make a 
charitable organization out of the club 
by too frequent solicitation to join ; at 
the same time it should be the duty 
and the privilege of every student and 
graduate to assist in strengthening the 
ties amongst Harvard men by contrib- 
uting their share both in influence and 
money towards the social life of the 
University. 

The experience of the past year will 
undoubtedly be useful in reducing the 
expenses of the current year, by show- 
ing where retrenchment can be ef- 
fected. It is gratifying that few mis- 
takes were made during a period so 
entirely of trial. Attention should be 
called to one error which requires ex- 
planation to those who joined after the 
first month of the year. By mistake, 
the form of receipt for dues issued 
was copied from that in use during 
Commencement week of 1901. This 
stated that those who paid were mem- 
bers for one year from the date of 
payment, instead of members to the 
close of the fiscal year. It seems ne- 
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cessary for several reasons to have one 
date when all dues can be collected, 
and the error ought, therefore, to be 
corrected during the current year. 
By vote of the Trustees and the House 
Committee last year, the full dues 
were payable even though a member 
joined near the end of the year. This 
was in accordance with the implied 
provision of Article IX, Section 1, of 
the Constitution, which states: “ Re- 
signations must be presented in writ- 
ing to the Membership Committee be- 
fore October 1; otherwise, members 
shall be liable for the dues of the 
coming year.” 

The tickets and receipts issued, 
even though in violation of the appar- 
ent intention of the Constitution, will 
be held as contracts by the Treasurer, 
and will be honored as such. At the 
same time, it is hoped that members 
will cheerfully assist in correcting the 
mistake, by paying the regular dues 
for the full year ending Sept. 1, 1903, 
when the period of their present mem- 
bership shall close. 

In closing this brief report, the 
Trustees desire to acknowledge with 
thanks the great number of small gifts 
to the Union during the year. Many 
individuals, and a few classes, have 
added materially to the comfort and 
attractiveness of the interior of the 
building. The club has become a home 
to students and graduates in Cam- 
bridge, and it bids fair to hold an 
essential and worthy place in Uni- 
versity life. 

Ira N. Ho rus, 
Rosert Bacon, 

W. R. THAYER, 

J. J. Srorrow, 

W. C. Boypen, 

C. F. ApAms, 
Matcoitm Dona.p, 

Trustees. 
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THE HARVARD UNION. 
Fiscal Year ending July 31, 1902. 
RESTAURANT ACCOUNT. 











Restaurant. 
Receipts : Dr. Cr. 
Cash receipts.......... $36,719.14 
Training tables ........ 4,703.38 
Private dinners........ 2,271.55 
Ladies’ café ........... 2,258.80 
$45,952.87 
Hidin's GHD, «260060006000 8,316.00 
$54,268.87 
Stock, present date..... 215.00 
$54,483.87 
Payments : 
PIR Sb wwnsan sewce $40,553.96 
Kitchenware........... 80.32 
Tableware and linen.... 547.19 
$41,181.47 
Board of help.........- 4,457.00 
Marathi ays sceeswkass 11,194.57 
$56,833.04 


$56.833.04 $56,833.04 














Lunch Room. 
Receipts : 
Tn eer ee $4,262.18 
Stock, present date.... 115.05 
$4,377.23 
Payments : 
TD co sccanwececdas 454.02 
Board of help.......-.-- 270.00 
Bervies .2cccccccccccsece 610.00 
$4,334.02 
Balance (gain)..... ...++++ 43.21 
$4,377.23 $4,377.23 
Cigars. 
Receipts 
SEN acundeceee lant eicle $3,509.42 
Stock, present date..... 1.40 
$3,510.82 
Payments : 
POTOHABOS, . .. 0600000083 $2,758.39 
Balance (gain).......... 752.43 
$3,510.82 $3,510.82 
Profit and Loss. 
Restaurant (loss).........-. 2,349.17 
Lunch room (gain) ........- $43.21 
Cigars (gain) ... <<. 02000506 752.43 
Net loss in Restaurant Dept.. 1,553.53 
$2,349.17 $2,349.17 
CURRENT EXPENSES. 
House : 
BREVIOD occ spncvarcces $6,335.43 
Board of help.......... 2,813.00 
oe EEE ree 6,599.71 $15,748.14 




















Office : 
Salaries........ sneer es $3,019.52 
Board of help.......... 776.00 
ne Seeder eee 568.36 4,363.88 
Library : 
Salaries........ eccccees $1,350.64 
EEXPONAO....2 0000000000. 182.77 1,533.41 
$21,645.43 
Stationery and printing ..... 1,016.25 
Periodicals........... coos 99.24 
MI IN cosets ceiedses $20.70 
House furnishings...... coos. 813.31 
AME acs esas ssnctasivscca 348.89 682.90 
Entertainment account...... 861.56 
$24,305.38 
GENERAL EXPENSES. 
MR iy sadidwivaasenaSeaers $3,393.06 
TURING ob <5 2s veces cscs 194.14 $3,587.20 
INCOME. 
Memberships : 
Active Memberships, 
BEEN i ciais 018 5.618 30a 5.0 $18,210.00 
Associate Memberships, 
Bio cewen saws en's 310.00 
Non-resident Member- 
eo Sy: | ees 2,235.00 $24,755.00 
Graduate Life Member- 
Se | Pen Pe $38,350.00 
Student Life Member- 
ships, 18............ ,300.00 
$39,700.00 
Interest received to 
date on $39,700.. $369.53 
$25,124.53 
Interest on Deposits... 357.14 
$25,481.67 
Rentals : 
Harvard Athletic Asso- 
| Ae 250.00 
Harvard Advocate..... 125.00 
Harvard Monthly...... 150.00 
Harvard Crimson...... 1,100.00 
Care of above rooms... 168.00 
Barber’s room........- —— 
Leavitt & Peirce ...... 3,000 
OROOUNN so. 0is0505 000% 322. 00 5,235.00 
$30,716.67 
ee ee 98.30 
MES 05a Sash ss 08 8408 3.30 
Miscellaneous.......... 170.09 
$30,988.36 
SUMMARY 
Yearly income............. $30,988.36 
Loss in Restaurant........ $1,553.53 
Current expenses.......... 24,305.38 
General expenses......--.. 3,587.20 
$29,446.11 
nee gain to July 31, 
BOGE sites Se veusevsates 1,542.25 


$30,988.36 $30,988.36 
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TRIAL BALANCE STATEMENT. 






Cranes sisenieenavevesses $2,702.60 

Gift Fund.. . - "475.90 

J.J. Storrow, Trustee Rarer 36,375.00 

Insurance (present value).. 1,638.38 

OE REP PEE 1,446.45 

Life Memberships......... $39,700.00 

Annual dues prepaid (1903) 439.00 

Library Fund............. 588.08 

“Crimson ’’ Trust Fund 369.00 

Profit and loss.......+..... 1,542.25 
$42,638.33 $42,638.33 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Sept. 25 was the day set for general 
registration for the academic year 
1902-1903. Already the football 
squad had been at work a week, and 
the new Class had been sitting on the 
steps of Sever, knowingly discussing 
its entrance papers. But Sept. 25 
marked the flood tide. The crowd 
began to arrive in the morning, —a 
brown crowd for the most part, and 
cheerful, judged by its appearance. 
At noon came the final scramble, when 
the last instalment of arrivals came 
dashing out from the Back Bay Sta- 
tion, just in time to get their names 
in before time was up. That after- 
noon was spent in handshaking, and 
next day the undergraduates took up 
their work, minus 1902, but plus 1906. 
1906 had its initiation on the 29th, — 
Bloody Monday Evening. The gen- 
eral sentiment seems to be that it was 
a fairly good Bloody Monday, judged 
by undergraduate standards of what 
is good and bad for such an occasion. 
The rushes, indeed, were spirited 
enough, but there seemed to be less 
of the good cheering which ought to 
characterize the first uniting of one of 
our immense classes. Whether in the 
effort to prevent the rush or not, the 
Sanders Theatre reception to the 
Freshman Class was not held till Oct. 
6. At this meeting Dean Shaler pre- 
sided, and Prof. Peabody, Dean Hurl- 
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but, and Roger Ernst, ’03, made 
speeches. 

The Stillman Infirmary opened on 
Sept. 25 with Dr. M. H. Bailey in 
charge. As an Overseers’ Committee 
he has with him five other doctors. 
At the time of the opening it was not 
known what plan of running the hos- 
pital would be adopted. Late in 
October, the following scheme was 
proposed: “ All officers and students 
in the University who, on or before 
Nov. 6, 1902, assume an annual In- 
firmary charge of $4, to be included, 
in the case of a student, in the Feb- 
ruary term-bill, shall be entitled to 
accommodation at the Infirmary on 
the order of a physician, provided not 
less than 2000 persons avail them- 
selves of this offer.” Those who do 
not assume this charge may enter the 
hospital on physician’s order, but must 
pay $2aday. Extra charges may be 
made for private room, ete. 

As the Crimson editorial column 
pointed out, it was every man’s duty 
to pledge his $4 and so aid in get- 
ting the hospital on a running basis, 
whether he would use the hospital in 
case of illness or not. So little inter- 
est was shown, however, that hardly 
one quarter of the required number 
of promises had been made when the 
day came for closing the lists. The 
authorities have agreed to hold them 
open a while longer. Meanwhile, as 
we go to press, a committee has been 
appointed by the presidents of the 
classes to canvass the University and 
get enough names to put the plan 
through. 

The Union has been used this 
autumn, as it was last year, as a meet- 
ing place for song rehearsals and foot- 
ball gatherings. At the first of these 


meetings, on Nov. 4, O. G. Frantz, 
’03, presided as usual. He introduced 
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Captain Kernan and Coach Farley, of 
the University Eleven; both made brief 
speeches. The crowd, which filled 
the living room of the Union to over- 
flowing, sang the new songs with great 
enthusiasm. Several other meetings 
were held before the Pennsylvania 
and Yale games. 

The final trials to choose the team 
for the Princeton debate, which occurs 
Dec. 12, were held on Nov. 6. The 
following six men who had been re- 
tained at the previous trial, were 
split into two teams as indicated: J. 
Daniels, 04, J. F. Dore, Jr., 05, and 
G. P. Adams, 03; A. A. Ballantine, 
704, E. M. Rabenold, ’04, and W. 
Catchings, 2L. Daniels’s team argued 
the affirmative, and Ballantine’s team 
the negative, of the question which is 
to be debated. It is: “ Resolved: 
That whenever, in the event of con- 
tinued domestic violence, lives and 
property are not adequately protected, 
it is for the public good that the 
President should have the power to 
afford protection without the appli- 
cation of the State for federal aid.” 
In the debate, each speaker was al- 
lowed twelve minutes, with five for 
rebuttal. The three chosen for the 
team were: Ballantine, Daniels, and 
Catchings. Ballantine received the 
Coolidge Prize of $100 for best work 
in this trial debate and two previous 
trials. At this final trial M. Season- 
good, 3L., presided. The judges were 
I. L. Winter, A. P. Stone, 93, S. R. 
Wrightington, 97, and H. A. Yea- 
mans, 2 L. 

For some years past a Freshman 
Reception Committee of Juniors and 
Seniors has, during each autumn, 
tried to help in making the Fresh- 
men acquainted with each other 
and with upper-classmen. The plan 
has been to divide each Freshman Class 
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into tens; every member of the com- 
mittee has a list of ten men whom he 
is expected to invite to his room some 
evening and entertain. Naturally the 


suceess of the plan depends largely on. 


the spirit in which the men on the com- 
mittee enter into the work. This year 
was perhaps something of an improve- 
ment over former years.’ O. G. 
Frantz, ’03, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, had general charge, H. Min- 
turn, ’04, was secretary, and the fol- 
lowing composed a sort of managing 
sub-committee: G. Clark, ’03, E. Bow- 
ditch, ’03, R. Ernst, ’03, D. D. L. Me- 
Grew, 03, S. H. Wolcott, ’03, and 
R. S. Wallace, 04. When the Class 
of 1906 had been gone through once, 
and each member invited to a recep- 
tion, the committee was changed some- 
what, and a second round of receptions 
held, with lists arranged so that each 
Freshman met a new group of class- 
mates and upper-classmen. 

Two new marching tunes were com- 
posed early in the autumn by J. H. 
Densmore, 04. W.A. Green, ’04, H. 
W. Eliot, 1L., and others aided in writ- 
ing words for these tunes and for 
‘‘ Dixie.” Although the verses were in 
many cases clever enough, they were 
felt to be to a certain extent in question- 
able taste. They have been revised and 
cut down until it is hoped they are 
now wholly inoffensive without loss of 
enthusiasm. 

On Dee. 12, at Brattle Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and on Dee. 13 and 15, at the 
Bijou Theatre, Boston, the Cercle 
Francais will present, as its annual 
play, Corneille’s five-act comedy, Le 
Menteur. The candidates for parts 
were unusually good. So far as at 
present determined, the cast includes 
A. C. Champollion, ’03, F. B. Thomp- 
son, 03, W. D. Haviland, ’03, J. V. 
Blanchet, ’03, E. C. Edson, ’04, A. C. 
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Benton, 06, W. C. Titeomb, ’04, G. R. 
Jones, 05, K. H. Gibson, ’04, H. P. 
Brandyce, ’04, P. G. Henderson, ’05, 
and H.N. Straus, 03. For lecturer 
this year, James H. Hyde, 98, has 
secured M. Léopold Mabilleau, who 
will speak in Sanders Theatre in 
February under the auspices of the 
Cercle. Last year M. Mabilleau 
lectured in Cambridge on Economics. 
The Deutscher Verein has instituted 
an interesting series of monthly plays, 
of which the first, a one-act comedy 
entitled A-ling-fo-hi, was given late in 
October. The cast was made up of 
G. Gribble, 05, J. B. Hutchinson, ’04, 
C. R. Cross, 03, E. B. Krumbhaar, 
04, and W. H. Hubbard, ’06. 

This fall shows several new dormi- 
tories well filled. Hampden Hall, a 
long block on Massachusetts Ave. east 
of Plympton St., promises to be popu- 
lar. Many of the suites are arranged 
for four, six, and even more occupants, 
who share studies and have separate 
bedrooms. Indeed, the tendency for 
larger groups to room together has 
become very pronounced of late. An- 
other new dormitory is Drayton, on 
Boylston St., opposite the Pi Eta 
Clubhouse. Westmorly and Randolph 
have both been increased by large 
wings. 

Some recent elections of club mem- 
bers and officers are as follows: Hasty 
Pudding: Pres., R. Derby; vice-pres., 
G. Clark; sec., E. Bowditch; treas., 
D. F. Downs; chorister, F. M. Class; 
librarian, R. Ernst; Kp. R. Pier. — 
Signet officers from 1904: Pres., S. 
A. Welldon; treas., E. R. Little; sec., 
A. Forbes; librarian, A. D. Ficke. 
Second seven of the Signet from 1904: 
E. B. Krumbhaar, H. Minturn, T. N. 
Metealf, J. R. Graves, J. A. Burgess, 
C. J. Hambleton, V. van M. Beede. — 
First and second tens of the Institute 
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of 1770, elected from 1905: J. P. 
Bowditch, Framingham; A. Johnson, 
New York; R. W. Leatherbee, West 
Newton; R. A. Derby, New York; H. 
D. Kernan, New York; H. W. Mason, 
Boston; P. S. Hichborn, Washington; 
F. F.de Rham, New York; A. Hemen- 
way, Jr., Boston; R. D. Humphreys, 
New York; R. Winsor, Jr., Weston; 
R. E. Sard, Albany; J. A. Tuckerman, 
Beston; J. D. Tew, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; S. N. Hinckley, Lawrence, 
N. Y. ; B. Joy, Boston; B. C. Tower, 
Boston; H. Cary, New York; A. L. 
Derby, Boston; H. Morgan, New 
York.— Mandolin Club officers for 
the year: Pres. L. T. Brown, ’03; 
leader, N. C. Foot, 03; sec., I. T. 
Cutter, ’03.—The Harvard Crimson 
for the first half-year is in charge of: 
Pres. W. C. Clark, °03; sec., W. 
Field, 05; managing editor, A. F. 
Nazro, 03; assistant managing edi- 
tors, W. R. Bowie, ’04, and F. D. 
Roosevelt, 04. — The officers of the 
Senior Wranglers: Pres., A. J. Ham- 
merslough; vice-pres., A. Black; sec., 
A. King; treas., D. P. Lockwood. — 
Junior Wranglers: Pres., W. H. Nel- 
son; vice-pres., G. P. Adams; sec., 
D. A. McCabe; treas., F. W. Catlett. 
— Harvard Religious Union: Pres., 
H. W. Holmes, ’03; vice-pres., G. W. 
Hinckley, ’03; sec. and treas., D. D. 
Walton, 05.— Sophomore Debating 
Club: Pres., G.G. Smith; vice-pres., 
W. H. Davis; sec. A. E. Small; 
treas., J. F. Dore, Jr. — Freshman 
Debating Club: Pres., W. M. Shohl; 
vice-pres., H. M. Wheeler; sec., H. A. 
Bellows; treas., J. E. Zanetti. — The 
Lampoon officers from 1903 are F. G. 
Hall, pres.; and N. C. Foot, sec., 
elected in place of A. H. Weed, re- 
signed. At the fall election, the fol- 
lowing were taken on the board: P.S. 
Hichborn, ’05, and E. S. Haskell, ’05, 
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as regular editors; C. Ehlermann, ’05, 
and H.C. Whitman, ’05, as business 
editors. — The Advocate has elected: 
G. S. Greenfield, 04, and C. J. Ham- 
bleton, ’04, as regular editors, and A. 
Kendall, ’04, as a business manager. 
— University Debating Club officers: 
Pres., A. A. Ballantine, ’04, vice-pres., 
G. Bettman, ’03 ; sec., J. Daniels, 04 ; 
treas., C. L. Dillon, ’05.—The fol- 
lowing have been elected members of 
the Banjo Club: F. B. Ely, ’04, and 
J. E. Gardner, ’04. F. H. Poor, ’03, 
has been elected secretary in place of 
H. B. Wells, ’03, who has resigned. — 
New members of the Memorial 
Society from 1903 are: J. B. Ayer, 
Jr. L. T. Brown, G. Clark, H. W. 
L. Dana, J. A. Field, R. P. Kernan, 
M. T. Lightner, F. W. Peabody, H. L. 
Warner, J. L. White, S. H. Wolcott. 

The Crown Prince of Siam was the 
guest of the University on Nov.1. He 
was received by Pres. Eliot. After 
some informal addresses at Univer- 
sity Hall, the Prince made a tour 
of the University, lunched at the 
Union, and attended the Carlisle game. 
J. D. Greene, ’96, the President’s 
private secretary, acted as escort. — 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth, of Oxford 
University, delivered a series of lec- 
tures in Sever 11 during November 
on subjects in Economies. — This year, 
another joint concert was held by the 
musical clubs of Yale and Harvard. 
The game being at New Haven, the 
concert was given there, at the Hype- 
rion Theatre, on the evening of Nov. 
21. — M. Germain Martin, the French 
economist, gave two lectures in Octo- 
ber, one on “ Napoleon as a Finan- 
cier,” and the other on “ The Gobelin 
Tapestry Manufacture.” — The inter- 
class debates will all take place in the 
first half-year. The University De- 
bating Club has offered cups for the 
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winning team, and in the final cham- 
pionship debate the Pasteur Medal 
will be awarded for the best individual 
work, — Early in October the Union 
gave a reception to all new students. 
R. Derby, ’03, presided, introducing 
the speakers, Major Higginson and 
Prof. A. L. Lowell.— On Oct. 10, a 
religious meeting was held in Sanders 
Theatre under the auspices of the St. 
Paul’s Society. Speeches were made 
by Dr. W. S. Rainsford and John R. 
Mott, secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. — Next April 
the Pi Eta will present a two-act 
comic opera called The Prince of the 
Punjab, the joint work of P. L. 
Coonley, 03, and A. W. Denison, ’03. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


Forty-six men reported at Soldier’s 
Field on Sept. 17, the day set for be- 
ginning preliminary practice. The 
squad increased rapidly after College 
opened. R. P. Kernan, ’03, is captain 
and J. W. Farley, 3 L., is head coach. 
McMaster is trainer. The places 
which seemed hardest to fill were those 
left vacant by Campbell, at end, by 
Cutts and Blagden, at tackle, by Lee, 
at guard, by Greene and Sargent, at 
centre, and by Ristine, at half-back. 
At present writing, none of these gaps 
seems definitely filled, except that 
Knowlton has shown up well at tac- 
kle, and King, who weighs some 235 
pounds, might become a fixture at 
centre but for a question of eligibility. 

The squad has been handled care- 
fully, with plenty of individual coach- 
ing at the start. Later the develop- 
ment of team play has not been forced. 
No effort was made to overwhelm 
inferior teams; if the unimportant 
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games furnished good practice, the 
score was left to itself. Thus Harvard 
at no time in the early season snowed 
an opponent under, and was three 
times scored on before Nov. 1. The 
coaching of Reid proved so successful 
last year that his general scheme has 
been followed. Capt. Kernan was out 
of the game with an injured leg, till 
well along in the season, but he has 
been playing brilliantly lately. Mar- 
shall has shown astonishing cleverness 
in running the ball through a broken 
field, and Barnard has done well in 


the line. The scores of games up to 
Nov. 16 are: — 
Sept.27. Harvard, 11; Williams, 0. 
Oct. 1. H., 17; Bowdoin, 6. 
4. H., 23; Bates, 0. 
8. H.,6; Amherst, 0. 
11. H., 22; Univ. of Maine, 0. 


15. H., 35; Wesleyan, 5. 
18. H., 14; West Point, 6. 
25. H.,6; Brown, 0. 

Nov. 1. H., 23; Carlisle, 0. 
8. H., 11; Univ. of Penn., 0. 
15. H., 16; Dartmouth. 6. 

There have been plenty of graduate 
coaches to help Farley and Kernan. 
W. H. Lewis, / ’95, has, as usual, han- 
dled the men in the middle of the line. 
He seems to have brought King, who 
is wonderfully active for so big a man, 
into good form at centre. Aside from 
Barnard, good guards have been 
scarce. <A. Marshall, an old Dart- 
mouth player, has worked better than 
the rest, perhaps. Some of the gradu- 
ates who have helped with the tackles 
are P. D. Haughton, ’99, M. Donald, 
99, and C. Blagden, ’02. Shea, 
though he has developed late, is large 
and strong; he and Knowlton make an 
acceptable pair of tackles. J. D. 
Clark, Jones, and Burgess have been 
tried constantly at the end Campbell 
used to play. Putnam, who was not 
out at the first of the season, is known 
to be a reliable half-back. The fol- 
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lowing graduates have helped from 
time to time in the coaching: B. G. 
Waters, 94, J. S. Cranston, [Sp., 91] 
R. Brown, ’98, G. W. Bouvé, 798, W. 
Hoag, 94, N. W. Cabot, [’98,] F. S. 
Newell, ’92, J. C. Fairchild, Jr., ’96, 
G. Murchie, ’95, J. W. Dunlop, ’97, 
W. A. M. Burden, ’00, and O. F. 
Cutts, 3 L. 

The men who have played in one or 
more University games so far are: 
Ends: E. Bowditch, ’03, J. A. Bur- 
gess, 04, J. D. Clark, ’03, J. T. Jones, 
04, J. L. Motley, 2 L., E. C. Littig, 
03, L. F. Percival, 03, W. C. Mat- 
thews, 05, C. W. Randall, ’05, and A. 
Crocker, 05. Tackles: C. F. Wright, 
03, D. W. Knowlton, ’03, P. O. Mills, 
05, C. A. Shea, 04, R. M. Bleakie, 
04, W. S. Whitwell, ’03, and R. Ove- 
son, 05. Guards: E. C. Hovey, ’05, 
C. A. Shea, ’04, C. A. Barnard, 2 L., 
A. Marshall, 2 L., H. C. Force, 3 L., R. 
M. Bleakie, 04, W. S. Whitwell, ’03, 
R. G. Coburn, ’04, and E. K. Mason, 
2L. Centres: E. O. King, 2 L., H. C. 
Force, 3L., A. C. Lyon, 3 L., and W. 
S. Sugden, 03. Quarter-backs: C. B. 
Marshall, ’04, W. M. Elkins, ’05, and 
L. J. Daly, 03. Half-hacks: T. P. 
Lindsay, ’04, R. P. Kernan, 703, F. W. 
C. Foster, 03, A. Stillman, ’03, E. T. 
Putnam, 2G., D. J. Hurley, 05, W. T. 
Piper, 03, R. W. Leatherbee, ’05, N. 
L. Tenney, 03, J. A. Knowles, 03, C. 
E. McGlensey, 03, and R. E. Sard, 
05. Full-backs: T. G. Meier, 3d, ’04, 
T. H. Graydon, ’03, A. Stillman, ’03, 
W. T. Piper, 03, F. M. Ives, 3 L., and 
W. T. Harrison, ’05. 


Freshman Football. 


Fairly heavy material responded to 
the call for Freshmen this autumn, 
On Sept. 26, when a meeting of the 
candidates was held, 144 names were 
Capt. Kernan and Coach 


handed in. 
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Farley of the University Eleven, and 
E. Motley, coach of the Freshmen, ad- 
dressed the men. Besides Motley, the 
following are some of the men who 
have coached on the Freshmen: C. H. 
Robinson, 704, B. Wendell, Jr., 2 L., 
E. T. Putnam, 2G., and R. Lawrence, 
702. The team elected J. D. Nichols, 
of Groton, captain, Thus far their 
scores have been: — 


Oct. 11. Freshmen, 18; Groton, 5. 

18. ” 11; Exeter, 0. 

25. - 0; Andover, 5. 
12; Worcester Academy, 6. 
22; Yale, °06, 10. 


Serub Football, 

Serub football, although as many 
men as usual participated in it, some- 
how did not seem to move this year 
with quite the zest of former seasons. 
It is so distinct a benefit that it must 
not be suffered to lose one bit of its 
enthusiasm. Several fairly good 
teams played in the series, a few of 
them representing the nucleus from 
which the three upper-class elevens are 
now being worked together. The 
teams which entered as teams are as 
follows: Chest Weights, Fumblers, 
High Fliers, Dumbbells, Climbers, 
Wallowers, Tarriers, and Fuzzies. The 
teams formed from individual entries 
are: Skin and Bones, Bunged Heads, 
and Thugs. 

The final game of the series, played 
on Nov. 3, was between the Chest 
Weights, most of whom were Seniors, 
captained by R. Pier, ’03, and the 
Climbers, composed chiefly of Juniors, 
with D. Lloyd, ’04, as captain. The 
Climbers won the game, by a score of 
12 to 0, and received cups, presented, 
as in former years, by P. V. Bacon, 
98. 

Track Team. 

Capt. M. T. Lightner, ’03, of the 

University Track Team called out his 
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men early in the autumn. Although 
only about 50 began work, the squad 
increased considerably before the fall 
games. John Graham, as usual, trained 
and coached the men. The entries for 
the University Fall Handicap Games 
were fairly large, but, as so often hap- 
pens in autumn track work, the 
weather was not only disagreeable on 
the day of the meet, but had made the 
track heavy enough to account in part 
for the slowness of most of the events. 
The Freshmen showed up rather well, 
taking three firsts, a second, and a 
third. The following is a summary 
of the games: 


100 yds. dash. Won by R. W. Robbins, 1 L., 1 
yd. ; second, W. P. Henneberry, ’06, sc. ; third, 
L, T. Bernstein, ‘04, 2 yds. Time, 10 4-5s. 

220 yds. dash. Won by W. G. Clerk, 1 L., sc. ; 
second, R. W. Robbins, 1 L., 3 yds. ; third, D. G. 
Saunders, ’04, 8 yds. Time, 23 3-5s. 

440 yds. run. Won by H. LeS. Andrews, 06, 
20 yards; second, R. W. Kelso, ’04, 10 yds. ; third, 
H. M. Channing, 2 L., sc. Time, 53 2-5s. 

880 yds. run. Won by W. G. Clerk,1 L., sc. ; 
second, J. J. Moynahan, °05, 25 yds. ; third, F. 
8. Buffum, ’04, sc. Time, 2m. 4 1-5s. 

One mile run. Won by W. H. Appleton, ’06, 90 
yds. ; second, J. G. Souther, ’03, 60 yds. ; third, 
W. A. Green, °04, 60 yds. Time, 4 m. 40s. 

Two mile run. Won by W. A. Colwell, 2 G., 
ac.; second, F. L. Carter, ’03, 25 yds. ; third, J. H. 
Hall, 03, 50 yards. Time, 10m. 13s. 

120 yds. hurdles. Won by F. R. Bauer, ’04, sc.; 
second, J. R. Howard, ’04, sc. ; third, F. H. Behr, 
06, penalty 5yds. Time, 17 3-5s. 

220 yds. hurdles. Won by F. R. Bauer, 04, 5 
yds. ; second, A. Peterson, ’04, 8 yds.; third, E. 
Macleod, ’05, sc. Time, 27s. 

Broad jump. Won by W. B. Jordan, °06, 1 ft. ; 
second, A. Derby,-’03, 9 in. ; third, N. 8. McKen- 
drick, 04,1 ft. Distance, 20 ft. 5 in. 

High jump. Won by R. Robeson, °05, 2 in. ; 
second, W. E. Story, ’04, 3 1-2 in.; third, A. 
Derby, ’03, se. Height, 5 ft. 10 in. 

Putting 16 lb. shot. Won by F. H. Schoenfuss, 


04, 1 1-2 ft. ; second, J. A. Burke, ’04, 1 1-2 ft.; 
third, A. R. Knowlton, ’06, 1 ft. 9in. Distance, 
42 ft. 8 in. 

Pole vault. Won by J. J. Lewis, 3 L., 15 in. ; 


second, C. P. Whorf, °05, 15 in. ; third, W. P. 
Henneberry, °06, sc. Height, 10 ft. 10 1-2 in. 
Throwing 16 lb. hammer. Wonby F. L. Arens- 
berg, ’04, 10 ft.; second, H. J. Elam, 2L., sc. 
Distance, 103 ft. 4 1-2 in. 
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Harvard was disappointed by the 
decision of the executive committee of 
the Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic 
Association in the matter of the Schick 
protest. Harvard won the Mott- 
Haven Meet last year by counting six 
points won by W. A.Schick,’05. Yale’s 
protest of this man’s eligibility re- 
mained undecided until Oct. 24, when 
the executive committee decided to 
uphold it and strike off Schick’s six 
points. This action of the committee 
changes the scores to read: Yale, 33; 
Harvard, 29; Princeton, 27. The 
games next spring are to determine 
the permanent ownership of the 
trophy, on which Yale is now credited 
with five victories, Harvard and Penn- 
sylvania with four each. Thus if 
either Harvard or Pennsylvania wins, 
there will be a tie and a postponement, 
presumably, of the award. 


Tennis. 

Harvard sent the following team to 
the Intercollegiate Tennis Tournament 
at Haverford, Pa.: R. Bishop, 2 L., W. 
J. Clothier, ’04, E. W. Leonard, ’03, 
and W. S. Warland, ’03. They suc- 
ceeded in winning the championship 
in both singles and doubles. By the 
time the semi-final round was reached 
in the singles, only the four Harvard 
players were left. They played off as 
follows: Leonard defeated Bishop, 10- 
8, 3-6, 6-1; Clothier defeated War- 
land, 6-3, 7-5. In the finals Clothier 
defeated Leonard, 5-7, 6-3, 6-2, 6-2. 
This match was close and well played, 
in spite of an injury to Clothier’s an- 
kle which handicapped him somewhat. 
In the doubles, the finals brought 
Clothier and Leonard against Wright 
and Larned, of Princeton. The Har- 
vard players fought with the greatest 
steadiness, winning their deciding set 
after 5-0 had been called against them. 
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The score of the match was 6-1, 6-4, 
5-7, 7-5. 

In the University Tournament, held 
later, W. S. Warland, ’03, won the 
final round from W. P. Blagden, ’04, 
6-4, 2-6, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. E. W. Leon- 
ard, ’03, holder of the University cham- 
pionship, having defaulted, Warland 
was about to be declared champion 
when it was found thatG.A. Lyon, 2L., 
winner of the spring tournament, had, 
through a mistake, failed to enter the 
fall tournament. He and Warland 
accordingly played off. Lyon being 
decidedly off form, Warland had little 
difficulty in securing the championship, 
6-0, 6-1, 6-4. The championship in 
doubles went to Lyon and R. Bishop, 
2 L., who defeated J. I. B. Larned, ’05, 
and W. C. Larned, ’05, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 
6-2. 


Golf. 


The record in Golf for the autumn 
parallels the record in Tennis. In the 
Intercollegiate Tournament heldonthe 
course of the Morris County Golf Club, 
Morristown, N. J., in the middle of 
October, Harvard won both team and 
individual championships. The Team 
was made up as follows: A. M. Brown, 
’03, captain, H. B. Hollins, 04, U. A. 
Murdock, ’04, G. O. Winston, ’04, H. 
C. Egan, ’05, and W. E. Egan, ’05. 
W. C. Chick, ’05, the substitute, 
played in place of Winston, who was 
taken sick at the last moment. On 
the first day of play, Harvard de- 
feated Columbia and Yale. In the 
match with Yale, the issue was in 
doubt until the end of the individual 
match between Brown and Potter, 
making the play most exciting. In 
the finals against Princeton, the two 
Egans and Brown showed up bril- 
liantly, practically winning the day 
for the Team. The qualifying round 
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of the individua: play left Hollins and 
the two Egans. Hollins was beaten 
by Baker of Princeton; W. E. Egan 
was beaten by Conklin of Princeton. 
H. C. Egan, the only Harvard man 
left, defeated successively Campbell 
of Yale, and McFarland of Pennsyl- 
vania, thus winning the intercollegiate 
individual championship. 

Later in the fall, a round-robin tour- 
nament was held at Oakley, in which 
a good many men got a chance to play. 
W. R. Tuckerman, ’03, won the tour- 
nament. 

Rowing. 

Through the efforts of Capt. D. D. 
L. McGrew of the University Eight, 
fall rowing was begun earlier than 
usual this year. At the Newell, Vail 
has coached, assisted by J. B. Ayer, 
’03, and G. D. Boardman, ’03, captain 
of the Club. At the Weld, Wray, and 
S. H. Wolcott, ’03, the Club captain, 
have done most of the work. McGrew 
and F. L. Higginson, Jr., 00, have 
helped from time to time. By Nov. 
4, the day set for the graded crews’ 
race, there were only two crews at the 
Weld, and three at the Newell. The 
first and second Newell crews fouled 
each other half way down the course, 
and lost a couple of lengths which they 
could not make up. The Third Newell 
fought it out with the First Weld and, 
on a decision made especially close by 
the misplacing of the judges’ boat, 
was adjudged winner. The order at 
the finish was Third Newell, first; 
First Weld, second; Second Newell, 
third; First Newell, fourth; Second 
Weld, fifth. 

The crews were made up as follows: 


Third Newell. Stroke, Stevens; 7, Bard; 6, 
James ; 5, White; 4, Perkins; 3, Otis; 2, Cole- 
man ; bow, Bryant; cox., Lewis. 

First Weld. Stroke, Wolcott ; 7, Hartwell ; 6, 
Brooks ; 5, George; 4, Greenough; 3, Maltby; 
2, Sanger ; bow, Dillingham ; cox., Chase. 
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Second Newell. Stroke, Webster ; 7, Peabody; 
6, Lamson ; 5, Pierce; 4, Palmer; 3, Stockton ; 
2, Durfee ; bow, Hull; cox., Chapin. 

First Newell. Stroke, Brigham; 7, R. D. 
Swaim ; 6, Foster; 5, Haycock ; 4, L. T. Swaim ; 
8, Locke ; 2, Phillips; bow, James; cox., Green. 

Second Weld. Stroke, Richmond ; 7, Lindsley ; 
6, McLeod ; 5, Abbott; 4, Hanford ; 3, Derby ; 
2, De Rham ; bow, Johnson; cox., Whitney. 


The Freshman work seemed rather 
better than the run of fall rowing. 
Six crews trained till Nov. 6, when two 
races were held, one for the first crews 
of the two clubs, the other for the thirds 
and fourths. The First Weld Fresh- 
men won the former, and the Second 
Weld Freshmen the latter. 


The crews were made up as follows: 


First Weld. Stroke, Soule; 7, Burchard; 6, 
Shepard; 5, Holland; 4, McIntyre; 3, Corlett ; 
2, Gibson ; bow, Judd; cox., Borden. 

First Newell. Stroke, Chandler ; 7. Flint ; 6, 
Sabine; 5, Kellogg; 4, Switzer; 3, Cabot; 2, 
Shepard ; bow, Zanetti; cox., Williams. 

Second Weld. Stroke, L. W. Clark: 7, Pleas- 
anton; 6, Field ; 5, Parker; 4, Merrill ; 3, Wood- 
bridge; 2, Greene; bow, Towne ; cox., Everett. 

Second Newell. Stroke, Lounsbery ; 7, Ma- 
gruder; 6, Amory; 5, Barrows; 4, Gilbert; 3, 
Moriarty; 2, Whitney; bow, R. Withington; 
cox., Hall. 

Third Weld. Stroke, Dougherty ; 7, Noyes ; 6, 
Bird; 5, Abbott ; 4, Burnett ; 3, Mills ; 2, Brown ; 
bow, Snedeker ; cox., Mullin. 

Third Newell. Stroke, Reed; 7, Storms; 6, 
Whitney; 5, Head ; 4, Ames; 3, Waldo; 2, 
Graves; bow, Smither ; cox., Bonelli. 


The widow of C. F. Sprague, ’79, 
has given the Weld Cluba new Davy 
racing shell. It is 62 ft. long, 23 in. 
wide, and 10 in. deep. 

The ’Varsity squad, under Capt. 
McGrew, has been rowing all the au- 
tumn. During the first half of No- 
vember, Courtney, the Cornell coach, 
was here, by invitation, criticizing the 
material. On Nov. 5 the following 
men rowed in the ’Varsity eights: 
Ayer, Brownell, Derby, Dillingham, 
Durfee, Dunbar, George, Hartwell, 
Lawson, Lindsley, McGrew, Stevens, 
L. Swaim, Tew, Webster, Wolcott. 
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Training has begun for a cross- 


country team which Harvard is to 


enter, for the first time, in the Inter- 
collegiate Cross-country Run. —H. W. 
Holmes, ’03, as captain of the Univer- 
sity Fencing Team, is putting a great 
deal of spirit into this lesser branch 
of athletics. M. Pianelli, who worked 
with the men last year, has been en- 
gaged as coach. The candidates are 
double the number of any previous 
year. — The undergraduate members 
of the Athletic Committee are E. Bow- 
ditch, 03, R. Ernst, 03, and E. B. 
Krumbhaar, 704. — W. James, Jr., ’03, 
who was elected captain of the ’Var- 
sity Crew last June, has decided not 
to return to College this year, having 
taken sufficient work for his degree. 
On a postal ballot taken during the 
summer, D. D. L. McGrew, ’03, was 
elected in his place. — H. B. Hollins, 
"04, has been elected captain of the 
Golf Team for the coming year; W. E. 
Egan, ’05, has been elected secretary. 
— On Nov. 8, Harvard won the shoot- 
ing match with the Univ. of Penn., 29 
to 15. A strong wind was blowing. 
Each man fired at fifty clay pigeons. 
The individual scores follow: Harvard, 
E. E. DuPont, 34; G. Forbes, 27; 
H. L. Corbett, 22; F. Ingalls, 23; P. 
Bancroft, 29. Univ. of Penn., J. G. 
Lowden, 23; E. H. Filter, 22; C. W. 
Adams, 20; R. Farwell, 16; J. L. Rob- 


ertson, 15. 
S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


Athletic Expenses, 1901-02. 


To THE ATHLETIC CoMMITTEE, Har- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass. 

Gentlemen, — The following report 
presents the receipts and expenses of 
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the Harvard Athletic Association for 
the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1902. 

In the last three annual reports, re- 
ceipts from games have been treated 
as gross receipts, and guarantees to 
visiting teams as items of expense. 
It is believed that such a plan is mis- 
leading, and therefore in this report 
the receipts from games are dealt 
with as the real receipts, and the 
amounts paid other teams as items of 
expense. For the sake of compari- 
son, the receipts and expenses of the 
teams for last year have been inserted 
in this report in the same way. In a 
supplementary account, the total gross 
receipts, including guarantees paid 
visiting teams, are shown. 

It is generally thought that the As- 
sociation needs its funds only to pay 
eurrent expenses. In fact, however, 
there are many calls which cannot be 
met. The seats on the football field 
are totally inadequate, and additional 
ones are needed. New fields for base- 
ball, tennis, ete., are required, and 
new equipment at both boathouses. 
Several of the University teams, in- 
cluding especially the Crew and Track 
Association, are supported as much as 
possible by general subscription col- 
lected by their respective undergradu- 
ate managers, but the balances, if 
debit, are paid from the general re- 
ceipts. The money given to such 
teams has materially decreased, and 
the deficit to be made up from the 
general funds is constantly growing 
larger. The Freshman sport is usu- 
ally supported by subscriptions for 
its three teams, — Football, Baseball, 
and Crew, —and it is seldom that 
these teams show a debit balance in 
the recapitulation of their accounts. 

The plan devised two years ago to 
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give a member of the University 
holding an H. A. A. ticket the privi- 
lege of attending all home athletic 
games, except the football game with 
Yale, and of joining either of the two 
boat clubs, has met with the approval 
of the College, and the average at- 
tendance at the athletic games has 
increased at least 20 per cent. com- 
pared with three years ago. While 
such a system means less gate money, 
on the other hand it permits the stu- 
dent of moderate circumstances to 
take an active interest in athletics, 
and to witness all home games at a 
small cost. 

During the past year effort has 
been made to have the athletic men 
use the Athletic Office as much as pos- 
sible. Commodious quarters in the 
Harvard Union have been rented, and 
a room furnished for the exclusive use 
of the undergraduate captains and 
managers. 

The old system of having the Uni- 
versity training tables scattered around 
Cambridge has been abolished, and 
the various tables have been brought 
together at the Union. This plan has 
been most successful, except from a 
financial point of view. 

The northeast end of Soldier’s Field, 
covering about four acres, has been 
graded and sodded during the sum- 
mer, and will give room for additional 
ball fields or tennis courts. Many of 
the latter on Jarvis Field are in poor 
condition, and are kept up only by 
constant attention. It probably would 
be wise to build new courts on Sol- 
dier’s Field. The old courts, 35 in 
number, do not meet the demand, and 
50 more could easily be made use of. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. H. Schweppe, 02. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Receipts from courts $2,371.95 


Due to various ass’ns. .. $35.00 
Labor on grounds...... 1,137.55 
Printing......0.00000se00 10.50 
MEINE. swsisicsenevenkenes 83.25 
Supplies..........++-06 . 215.15 
Travel, 600. ....cccccece 105.25 
$2,371.95 $1,586.70 

Credit cash balance....:... 785.25 


$2,371.95 9371.95 $2,371.95 95 


CARE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 








Heeb... cc ccceccccsccccces $878.74 
Insurance 922.67 
PB haan adecsvsmeweicens 352.12 
Repairs 317.27 
Sundries. ‘ 47.68 
BODNEB oo ssc cs cese veces 611.00 
Telephones. ......-...+-+++ 221.49 
Wages and labor......... 3,500.96 
Water rates eos 530.55 
Boathouse........+..-+e0 632.22 
$7,914.70 

Cash Dr. balance.... $7,914.70 
$7,914.70 $7,914.70 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Draining .......+ssccccsoses $101.49 
Filling and grading......... 1,837.98 
Labor on grounds........--+ 597.94 
Boathouse. ..- 000 sccccccves 673.66 
Teaming. ..ocsccccescccccces 201.54 
Trees and shrubs........... 36.00 
Construction, athletic office 2,810.00 
Cr. of sale of Red Top....... $3,000.00 

Dr. cash balances............ 3,258.61 





$6,2 258.61 $6,258.61 








H. U. BOAT CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Boat-race receipts. $2,056.50 
Subscriptions ........ -» 2,353.60 
Sundrios........0000 eve 6.2 
Boats and oars $1,323.68 
Boathouse expenses..... 94.93 
BOR 600 6046408000080 1,282.32 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
ACCOUNE ..00..-cere00 32.19 
New London expenses.. 2,324.78 
PON soscs cecncecnce 28.10 
Supplies. . ee 470.74 
Sundries. .. oe 69.19 
Training BRITA ccs cis 930.24 
Janitor’s salary........ 541.66 
$4,416.31 $7,097.83 
Debtor balance..........+++ 2,681.52 
$7,097.83 $7,097.83 
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NEWELL BOAT CLUB. 


Receipts. Expenses. 











Membership. .......--.020 $962.50 
PRIN Sos ddcceccccscacess 517.65 
Boats and oars......... $708.35 
Coaching 600.02 
Dues..... 5.00 
jn EP oe 840.67 
Launch 300.00 
Printing 10.25 
Supplies and repairs.... 173.99 
BNE PIOS wc o 2 conc ccdecece 21.00 
$1,480.15 $2,659.28 
Te; MOR ii asinsccscaeesies 1,179.13 
$2,659.28 $2,659.28 
WELD BOAT CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Memberships .............. $1,050.00 
Bie dc si0s:t:000-08 oc. Apheniue 
Boats and oars $827.11 
Boathouse expenses.... 311.79 
Coaching. .....2+ cece 559.85 
IOs 06. 6:06 6545 <sicasicn 5.00 
BNR isa Seidéesci'eswas 1,022.50 
LAGMGR, 2c cccccsccccene 399.73 
Printleg. 00006 ccccccces 10.52 
Supplies and repairs.... 307.90 
rae 60.90 
Annapolis trip......... 633.70 
$2,241.00 00 $4,139.00 00 
Ps TO Ra Gids i vinacvaedes 1,898.00 
$4,139.00 $4,139.00 
TRACK TEAM. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions .............5 $2,519.78 
2 re 1,037.93 
Memberships from H. A. A. 1,342.57 
err rrr 10.00 
Doctors and rubbing.... $465.5 
Expense of games......@ 138.24 
Labor on grounds...... 478.26 
Manager’s account...... 10.00 
PINGING... .0.ssccceee 74.00 
PriRiles cscs cccvcccccees 133.00 
Supplies........+++eee. 422.65 
Sundries ....... * 18.5 
Training table.. 1,030.26 
pO  erereee 1,386.66 
Trainer and coaches..... i 


$4,91 910.28 28 $5, $5,857.07 07 


Debit balance.............. 946.79 
$5,857.07 $5,857.07 


FRESHMAN CREW. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Subscriptions............... $2,109.5 

Uc div 0siadaainccesscs 3.46 
Boats and oars......... 500.00 
New London expenses.. 1 ~_ io 
i eee 
SUP PGG oo c5ccesscecese . 168. % 
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Boathouse. .........00+ 108.00 
Pe 50.00 
Training table.......... 148.10 
$2,112.96 $2,186.98 

Debit balance.........++ee+e- 74.02 
$2,186.98 $2,186.98 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL. 























Receipts. Expenses. 
ee OT er ee $297.72 
Subscriptions .............. 957.78 

Doctors and rubbing ... $8.00 
Expense of games...... 48.00 

Manager’s miscellaneous 
PEOIEE 0005505500000 14.22 
Printing....2....0ccccse 13.94 
Supplies. ............0.. 319.73 
Training table.......... 156.77 
Ree 312.95 
$1,255.50 $873.61 
Credit balance...........+++ ; 381.89 
$1,255.50 $1,255.50 

CRICKET CLUB. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions .............. $245.50 
DUBNER... o000c 00 ccceees 180.70 
BNE 36%% ssbvanewoeecs 35.00 
a ee ere 224.80 
$245.50 $440.50 
LACROSSE TEAM. 

Receipts. Expenses 

Subscriptions ............... $17.77 
Bere $100.00 
Training table.......... 50.00 
REED 5 4b bawehwe eps 12.85 
Expense of game........ 50.00 

$17.7 $212.85 

Debit balance...........++++ 195.08 

$212.85 $212.85 
COLLEGE NINE. 

Receipts. Expenses. 

Receipts of games.......... $197.95 
Manager’s account...... $11.35 
PUREE. ccc csiccsccvenes 5.75 
Traveling expenses...... 256.52 
$197.95 $273.62 

Debit balance...........+++ 75.67 

$273.62 $273.62 
HOCKEY CLUB. 

Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions.............. $422.90 
OO rr 28.00 

Games..... AE $5.00 
Preece 5.25 
Supplies....... bexnewee 64.30 
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DINE isssekenaenias on ° 311.00 
Training table....... eee 63.40 
$450.90 $448.95 

Credit balance,.........ss0. 1.95 
$450.90 $450.90 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
IE irs Zaha des nsass acy $1,274.40 
Lease of lockers............ 940.25 
EE eee Dee 309.18 
Athletic committee’s ex- 
RR cckasss panacea $320.75 


Athletic office. Expense 











and supplies.......... 520.18 
Athletic office furnish- 

BRE, onocncencessccece 430.01 
Printing 93.65 
Rent of athletic office.. 274.00 
Ears ee 2,683.33 
ae 1,089.40 
er ee 50.50 

$2,523.83 $5,461.82 
Debit balance ........ coveee 2,937.99 
$5,461.82 $5.461.82 
BASEBALL. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
Gate receipts.............. $12,780.96 
Season tickets..........006 4,981.59 
I BiG 6 ocsctckcenecs 19.00 
Doctors and rubbing .. $468.00 
Expense of games..... 672.38 
Labor on grounds..... 883.74 
Manager’s miscellaneous 

oo Se ae 25.00 
Pitching practice...... 86.75 
Printing ......ccccoces 346.43 
DR Ga xncnaaeesns 216.40 
Supplies... .....sscc0e 1,938.19 
Trainers and coaches... 1,286.02 
Training table......... 1,317.15 
BEE osics vecesscocnse 3,933.82 

$17,781.55 $11,173.88 
Credit balance............. 6,607.67 





$17,781.55 $17,781.55 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 








Receipts. Expenses. 
SN aha denawsweaaeveeen $387.22 
Subscriptions............... 844.5 
Doctors and rubbing... . $176.50 
Expense of games...... 44.50 
EMIOUE. ou convestnenceses 28.10 
Ww g ‘s m ll 
ROODNEE ss ove censsevies 14.70 
Printing... oo 24.00 
BODOG 0.60 cccvcvececes 511.74 
Bundries......ccccoccce 51.25 
Training table.......... 148.60 
PRVER ce ossectcccccssts 193.58 
$1,231.72 $1,192.97 
Credit balance......... ecece 38.75 
$1,231.72 $1,231.72 
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FENCING TEAM. Sundries.............+ 471.01 
3 Supplies......... oe 4,109.95 
Receipts. Expenses. Trainer and coaches 1,645.76 
Subscriptions .............. $157.11 Training table......... 2,965.96 
Coaching Ane $120.00 pA errr pe 2,691.22 
Games ........... cee 25.30 ——— 
BRU 5 0'vis on s.n0es'e 2.00 $54,243.01 $16,445.10 
Supplies .... 16.77 Credit balance............. 37,797.91 
Travel 115.30 SS tS 
sich es $54,243.01 $54,243.01 
$157.11 $279.37 
j 99 9 
Debit balance............. g 122.26 se STATEMENT. 
$279.37 $279.37 Receipts Paid to Visit- 
of Games. ing Teams. 
FOOTBALL. Freshman baseball . .. $498.25 $201.23 
s Lacrosse Club 17.77 50.00 
Receipts. Expenses. Hockey Club........ ; 53. 25.00 
Se SEL COLL EEOC” Baseball...cccccccsees 4700. 1,920.00 
Season tickets Football. .........+.+6 49,601.39 5,965.27 
Sundries Yale game...........- 48,744.21 24,372.11 
Doctors and rubbing... $1,346.50 Freshman football.... 487.50 100.28 
Expense of games. ..... 1,328.68 
Rees 1,454.58 $114,103.08 $32,633.89 
Manager’s miscellane- Credit balance.... 81,469.20 
ous account.......... 82.47 
Printing <0. <0 <sc0es ae 348.97 $114,103.08 $114,103.08 
SUMMARY. 
1902. 1902. 1901. 1901. 
Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. Expenses, 
Ae | re e+ $2,371.95 $1,586.70 $1,687.05 $1,160.67 
2. Care of Buildings and Grounds. 7,914.70 6,206.10 
3. Permanent Improvements.... 3,000.00 6,258.61 6,555.49 13,922.50 
4. Harvard Varsity Boat Club......... 4,416.31 7,097.83 6,792.76 6,394.56 
5. Newell Boat Club........see++-ee 1,480.1 2,659.28 1,069.25 2,423.51 
6. Weld Boat Club.......ccccesecsece 2,241.00 4,139.00 1,622.50 3,513.36 
7. Track Team.........cccccccssesoes 4,910.28 5,857.07 3,440.49 6,328.68 
8. Freshman Crew...........e+ccceee 2,112.96 2,186.98 1,965.33 2,110.37 
9. ne Baseball......cssccsscce 1,255.50 873.61 1,318.91 1,113.61 
10. oe Football........seesseee 1,231.72 1,192.97 1,537.59 1,716.60 
11. Cricket... ccccccccscccccceccseoce 245.50 440.50 263.00 233.95 
TE MND avr casiecdeascuvessccece 17.77 162.85 727.93 725.21 
13. College Nine 197.95 273.62 203.23 254.00 
14. Hockey Club 450.90 448.95 
5. General Account 2,523.83 5,461.82 2,268.42 4,440.88 
16. Baseball.........-.+- 17,781.5 11,173.88 9,200.89 8,241.23 
17. Fencing Team..........+.- aes 157.11 279.37 
18. Football... ..cscccccccccccccseeves 54,243.01 16,445.10 48,446.78 12,324.37 
$98,587.49 $74,452.84 $87,099.62 $71,109.60 
Credit balance ........--+++eeeee 24,134.65 15,990.02 
$98,587.49 $98,587.49 $87,099.62 7 099.62 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The Annual Convention of the As- 


sociated Harvard Clubs will be held 





in Cincinnati, at the Queen City Club, 
on Saturday, Dec. 13. The constitu- 
ent Clubs are urged to send large 


delegations. Clubs not already affili- 
ated with the Association are requested 
to send representatives, and all Har- 
vard men, irrespective of Club mem- 
bership, are cordially invited to be 
present. Communications may be 
addressed to the Secretary, at 220 N. 
4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
V. Mott Porter, 92, Sec. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The annual meeting and dinner of 
this Association will be held at the Har- 
vard Union, Quincy St., Cambridge, 
Dec. 10, 1902, at 7 Pp. M. Business: 
Election of officers; Report on Com- 
mencement Day Celebrations, by the 
Committee appointed by the Associa- 
tion; Report on the success of the ef- 
forts of the Secretaries’ Association to 
help the Harvard Union, by the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Association. 
Any Class Secretary who has not al- 
ready joined the Association may do so 
at this dinner. According to the by- 
laws of the Association, “any Secre- 
tary living at a distance, or who is 
unable to be present, may appoint a 
representative from his Class to attend 
dinners and meetings.” It is hoped 
that there will be a full attendance 
at this dinner, and that any delegate 
who may be appointed by his Secretary 
will be present. The price of the 
dinner will be about $3, including wine 
and cigars. 

The success of our efforts to bet- 
ter Commencement Day had its effect 
last June. The report of the com- 
mittee of ten appointed by the chair- 
man of the Alumni Association was 
accepted at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni on Commencement Day. The 
committee of ten had appointed a sub- 
committee of three consisting of Gen. 
S. M. Weld, ’60, F. C. Hood, ’86, 
and the Secretary of this Association. 
Their report was substantially the one 
accepted by the Alumni, 7. e., an over- 
flow meeting for all those who could 
not, or did not care to, attend the Me- 
morial Hall Dinner, and a compression 
of events during the Commencement 
season. The executive committee of 
the Alumni Association have recom- 
mended these things to the Corpora- 
tion for their action and the Corpo- 
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ration have submitted them to the 
undergraduates, governing bodies, and 
members of the Professional Schools 
now in the University, and to Rad- 
cliffe College. When these different 
bodies have expressed an opinion, the 
Corporation will take action. It is 
hoped that something will be done in 
time to take effect next June. 
A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


BUFFALO. 

The Club held a reunion on Com- 
mencement Day, June 25, 1902, on 
the grounds of D. D. Rumsey, ’72. 
The reunion was arranged as nearly as 
possible like a Class reunion in the 
Yard at Cambridge. Mr. Rumsey’s 
grounds were an ideal spot for such 
a gathering and were appropriately 
decorated for the occasion. After 
luncheon a short business meeting was 
held, with Pres. Olmsted in the chair, 
at which a brief constitution was 
adopted, establishing the annual dues 
and regulating election to membership 
and terms of officers, subjects which 
had previously been provided for in- 
formally by resolutions only. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Rumsey for so kindly giving the use 
of his grounds and the thanks of the 
Club were also given to Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary for arranging the decorations in 
the absence of Mr. Rumsey at Cam- 
bridge. 

There were music and the usual 
accompaniments of Commencement 
Day gatherings in the Yard, and after 
the meeting the members remained 
for some time visiting and reviving 
old memories. Among those present 
were Pres. Olmsted, ’76, Wheeler, ’63, 
Hollister, ’65, Stoddard, ’66, Stone, 
72, Richardson, ’73, Lee, ’79, 
Sprague, ’81, Harvey, 88, Goetz, 
93, Nichols, ’94, O’Brian and Ward, 
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96, Gratwick, Hanavan, and Hollis- 
ter, 97, Warner, 98. 

The reunion was the first attempt 
of the reorganized Club at frequent 
and informal meetings, and was a suc- 
cess in every way. 

Theatre Party at the Star Theatre. 
On Aug. 25, the Rogers Brothers gave 
the first performance of their new 
piece entitled the Rogers Brothers in 
Harvard. The occasion seemed appro- 
priate for the members of the Harvard 
Club to get together, and the man- 
agement of the play gave the Cluba 
reservation of the best seats in the 
house in advance of the general sale. 
Several members of the Club dined 
together at the Genesee Hotel and 
went from there to the theatre. 

Those present included Francis 
Almy, ’79, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, who made all the arrange- 
ments for the party; Gorham, 757, 
Richardson, °73, Walter Cary, ’79, 
Lee, ’79, Drs. Rochester, ’81, and 
Park, 95, Bissell and Muzzey, ’80, 
Keep, ’82, Jellinek, ’89, Goetz, ’93, 
Bull, ’95, Hollister and Cooley, ’97, 
Hall, ’97 L. S., and Warner, ’98. 

H. A. Bull, ’95, See. 


CENTRAL OHIO. 

On April 11 last, the Club had the 
pleasure of entertaining Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, and hearing from him a most 
enlightening account of Harvard’s ex- 
pansion, and in connection with this 
the evidences of her internal develop- 
ment. 

Prof. Palmer was taken to visit the 
Ohio State University in the morning, 
where he was the guest of honor, and 
spoke before a crowded “Convoca- 
tion” on the relation of Harvard to 
the other universities and colleges. 
At noon, together with Pres. Thomp- 
son of the State University, he was 
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the guest of the Club at a luncheon 
given in the Columbus Club. In the 
afternoon a public reception was held 
in his honor in the parlors of the Y. 
M. C. A. Building, and a large num- 
ber of callers paid their respects, 
among them several prospective Har- 
vard men and their parents. From 
the reception Prof. Palmer was hur- 
ried away in a cab, to make his train for 
Cincinnati, where the Harvard Club of 
the Queen City became his host. 

There was a good turn-out at the 
luncheon, 16 being present. Of these 
5 were from neighboring cities. W. 
N. King presided. 

Since our last report the following 
names have been added to our roll of 
members: Prof. T. C. Smith, ’92, of 
the Ohio State University, L. F. 
Kiesewetter, ’92, cashier of the Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus, and Prof. 
F. C. Doan, p ’00, of Ohio University 
at Athens, O, 

On the evening of Oct. 30, the Co- 
lumbus members of the Club held a 
meeting to make arrangements for 
the annual dinner in December. The 
date fixed for the dinner is Dec. 2, 
and it is hoped that any Harvard men 
in Central Ohio who may chance to 
read this notice will send their names 
and addresses to the Secretary, in 
order that invitations may be sent to 
them. 

The meeting of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs at Cincinnati, Dec. 13, was 
also discussed, and a number of those 
present indicated their intention of at- 
tending that meeting. 

The sentiment of the Harvard men 
of Central Ohio seems to be distinctly 
in favor of the proposition ‘that all 
alumni qualified to vote for Overseers 
should be permitted to vote by letter 
ballot.” 

Wilbur H. Siebert, 89, Sec. 
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CHICAGO. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the Club, held Oct. 14 at the Uni- 
versity Club, the following officers 
were elected for the next year: Pres., 
Benjamin F. Carpenter, ’88; vice-pre- 
sidents, R. J. Cary, ’90, George Higgin- 
son, ’87, and F. I. Carpenter, ’85; sec. 
and treas., W. K. Otis, ’98; directors 
(with the President and the Secretary), 
E. I. Manley, ’87, M. D. Hull, ’89, and 
W. A. Boal, ’00 ; choristers, E. W. Ry- 
erson, [’95,] and J. A. Carpenter, ’97; 
scholarship committee, L. M. Gree- 
ley, ’80, Russell Whitman, ’82, and 
Avery Coonley, ’94. 

The reports of the retiring Secre- 
tary and Treasurer were read, showing 
the Club to be in a prosperous condition 
numerically and financially. 

The annual scholarship of $300, 
maintained by the Club for the pur- 
pose of assisting a graduate of some 
Illinois college to take a course in the 
Harvard Graduate School, has this 
year been awarded to Ray Arnold, 
Class of 1902 in Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Iil. 

In addition to this scholarship, the 
friends of the late Dunlap Smith, ’84, 
a former president of the Harvard 
Club and of the University Club of 
Chicago, have started a fund to found 
the Dunlap Smith Memorial Scholar- 
ship in Harvard College. In select- 
ing the holders of this scholarship 
preference is to be given, first, to de- 
scendants of Dunlap Smith; second, 
to sons of members of this Club; and 
third, to students from Chicago. 

The next meeting of the Club will 
be together with the Yale and the 
Princeton clubs at a joint smoker the 
evening before the Yale-Princeton 
football game. These joint meetings 
have become a settled institution in 
Chicago, and are always largely at- 
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tended and productive of tremendous 
enthusiasm. Many of the Club mem- 
bers are looking forward with pleasure 
to attending the convention of Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in Cincinnati 
on Dec. 13. As usual, the annual 
dinner is to be held some time in 
February. 
William K. Otis, ’98, See. 


FALL RIVER. 

There was a golf tournament for 
members of the Harvard Club on Oct. 
25. About 50 of the members and 
their friends attended the Pennsylva- 
nia game in a body. 

At the annual meeting, Jan. 31, the 
following officers were elected : Pres., 
W. C. Bates, ’77; vice-pres., C. D. 
Burt, 82; treas., W. L. S. Brayton, ’96; 
sec., W.E. Fuller, ’92; chorister, S. M. 
Gordon, m ’85. ' 

At the annual dinner on Feb. 3, 
Dean Briggs, and Dr. H. P. Bowditch, 
of the Medical School, spoke. 

The present membership is 78. The 
chorister has organized and drilled a 
glee club of about 20 voices, which has 
added immensely to the enjoyment of 
our meetings. The mayor of Fall 
River, George Grime, graduated at 
the Harvard Law School in 1890. 

Wm. E. Fuller, 92, Sec. 


JAPAN. 

The Harvard Club of Japan has to- 
day, according to its printed list, 29 
members, but has no regular club- 
house, rooms, or stated dates of meet- 
ing. It dines when the occasion 
serves ; this is usually at least once a 
year. It has been its custom to dine 
at one of the two foreign-style hotels in 
Tokio, where the dinners must be af- 
fairs substantially similar to a private 
dinner in America. The Club had a 
dinner on June 18, when J. McD. 
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Gardiner, ’79, was welcomed back to 
Japan after a prolonged absence at 
home. 

The dinner was scheduled for 6 P. M., 
at the Koyokwan, or ‘“‘ Maple Club,” a 
restaurant much patronized for for- 
mal dinners of diplomatic and other 
government officials, —a place where 
everything would be done most ap- 
propriately in Japanese style. The 
restaurant itself was a large, rambling 
structure, divided by sliding screens 
into a series of dining halls, bare of 
furniture and carpeted with the usual 
straw matting, which called for the 
leaving of shoes at the entrance to 
the building. The screens of the 
room we occupied were ornamented 
with hand paintings of maple leaves 
of variegated autumnal tints, appro- 
priate to the house name, and the 
room commanded an extensive view 
down over the city to Tokio Bay. 

Baron Jutaro Komura, / ’77, ex- 
minister to Korea, Russia, and the 
United States successively, was, as 
President of the Club, the centre of 
interest for the dozen other Harvard 
men, and made 13 a most delightful 
number. He made a pleasant speech 
of welcome to us and bade us observe 
that the Japanese custom of speech- 
making before dinner allowed every 
one to eat without mental foreboding 
and afforded topics for comment with 
each one’s neighbor for the evening. 
Baron Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, who re- 
ceived his LL. D. from Harvard in 
1899, an ex-minister of justice and 
then president of the Tokio city 
council, added another greeting, fol- 
lowed by Baron Chokichi Kikkawa, 
83, a member of the House of Peers, 
and Mr. Watari Kitashima, Div., ’94, 
of the Nippon Ginko (Bank of Japan), 
the Secretary of the Club. A. M. 
Knapp, *60, editor of the Japan Daily 
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Advertiser, one of the foreign journals 
published in Yokohama, and the three 
guests of the Club — J. McD. Gar- 
diner, ’79, Harris Kennedy, ’94, and 
Sinclair Kennedy, ’97 — also spoke. 
The others present were, Seihin Ikeda, 
95, manager of the Tokio branch 
of the Mitsui Ginko; Shuji Isawa, 
L. S. S. ’77, ex-principal of the Gov- 
ernment Normal School, and one time 
of the Imperial Council of Education ; 
Shokichi Kasahara, Sp., 95, of the 
Bank of Japan; Kantokuro Naka- 
yama, L. S.,’80, of the auditor’s depart- 
ment of the imperial government; and 
G. R. Bedinger, ’01, now secretary to 
the Episcopal Bishop of Kioto. 

The Club members spoke most ap- 
preciatively of Prof. J. B. Thayer and 
Mr. John Fiske and of the loss their 
deaths had occasioned the University 
and the world at large; and the Club 
passed resolutions deputing my brother 
and me to express, through Pres. Eliot, 
to the bereaved families, the Club’s 
sympathy. The death, after a two 
years’ illness with consumption, on 
May 11, 1902, at Onahama, Iwaki, 
Japan, of Michitaro Hisa, ’95, was 
alluded to by my brother, who had 
known him intimately at Cambridge. 
He had, after receiving his A. B. 
magna cum laude, taught two years 
at the Doshisha College in Kioto, and 
had later been a private secretary to 
one of the cabinet ministers, but had 
been obliged to resign owing to his 
ill health. The Club members were 
most attentive to what information 
about the progress of the University 
the guests could offer,—the Union, 
the Fence, Emerson Hall, and the 
Three-Year Course. All united in 
good words for Pres. Eliot. 

I had the pleasure of sitting beside 
Baron Kaneko for most of the dinner. 
I say most of the dinner, because, ow- 








ing to the informality of the affair 
and the intermissions between the 
courses and the geisha dances that 
prolonged the dinner, almost every 
one had a chat with every one else. 
Baron Kaneko spoke to me most 
feelingly of his admiration of Prof. 
Thayer’s wonderful mind and gentle 
personality and of what an inspiration 
he had been to one who knew him 
personally, as well as from the stand- 
point of a student at the Law School. 

The Club discussed the feasibility 
of having a University Club in Tokio, 
—membership being open to gradu- 
ates of certain foreign universities, 
English and European as well as 
American. The number of foreign 
graduates in Japan is very large, and 
comprises a goodly proportion of the 
intellectual men of the nation. 

The dinner was marked by the re- 
fined courteousness and unobtrusive 
hospitality of the Japanese, which must 
be experienced to be understood by 
those who come from a land where 
things are so often accomplished hur- 
riedly and ostentatiously. 

Sinclair Kennedy, ’97. 


MINNESOTA. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held at the West Hotel, in Minneapolis, 
on Oct. 18, following an excellent beef- 
steak supper. 24 members of the 
Club and 5 invited guests were pre- 
sent. The former officers were re- 
elected, viz. : F. B. Tiffany, ’77, pres. ; 
A. M. Keith, ’74, vice-pres.; H. B. 
Wenzell, ’75, treas.; E. B. Young, 
’85, rec. sec. ; and H. B. Wenzell, A. 
M. Keith, and H. E. Barnes, Jr., ’84, 
committee on election of members. 
No Secretary was elected, for the 
reason that under the constitution of 
the Club Mr. Wenzell holds that office 
during his residence in the State of 
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Minnesota. R. G. Brown, ’84, was 

elected a member of the Council of 

the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
Edward B. Young, ’85, Ree. See. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Interest in the Club now centres in 
the addition to the present building, 
that it is expected will shortly be be- 
gun. The plans have been changed 
somewhat since previous report, in 
that the intention now is to have the 
building extend over the entire lot, 
back of the Club, to 45th St. This 
will give a space of four city lots, 
50 x 200 ft. In this addition is to be 
Harvard Hall, which will be 100 ft. 
long, and extend over the entire width 
of the property, allowing, of course, for 
the usual well. This Hall is to be three 
stories high, and it is the intention 
now to have the table d’héte dinner 
served therein. Bedrooms for non- 
resident members are also to be built, 
and it is expected that graduates who 
come occasionally to New York city 
will see the advantages of having 
rooms at the Club, during their stay 
here. Subscriptions are being taken 
up to pay, in part, for the extra land 
and new building — the idea being to 
cover the additional cost with a mort- 
gage, which can be reduced from time 
to time, when the Club is able to do 
so. The Club is very crowded now, 
and the increased space of the new 
house will be most welcome. 

Few graduates outside of New York 
probably realize the number of men 
that regularly dine at the Club, which, 
while averaging between 60 and 70, 
broke the record recently with 97 
diners one evening. 

The officers for this year are: Pres., 
C. S. Fairchild, ’63 ; vice-pres., A. G. 
Fox, ’69; treas., D. I. Mackie, 83 ; 
sec., T. W. Slocum, ’90 ; managers, G. 
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H. Sargent, ’53, F. Cromwell, ’63, F. 
R. Appleton, ’75, F. C. De Veau, ’87, 
W. N. Duane, ’92, A. Stickney, ’59, E. 
Wetmore, 60, C. Isham, ’76, C. O. 
Brewster, 79, W. Alexander, ’87, E. 
King, ’53, G. Blagden, ’56, N. S. Smith, 
69, A. M. Sherwood, ’77, E. J. Wen- 
dell, ’82 ; committee on admissions, 
G. Blagden, Jr., 90, chairman, G. H. 
Kinnicutt, 98, see.; house committee, 
W. Alexander, ’87, chairman; audit- 
ing committee, C. O. Brewster, ’79, 
chairman; art committee, C. Isham, 
76, chairman; librarian, J. H. Morse, 
Jr., 96. 

Resident members, 1091 ; non-resi- 
dent, 607 ; total, 1698. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, See. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Harvard men living in and 
about Providence gave their annual 
reception to the Harvard graduates 
newly settled in Providence on Oct. 
14. The Providence Art Club house 
was reserved for the reception, and 
about 35 assembled for one of the plea- 
santest functions in the annals of the 
Rhode Island Harvard Club. For 
over an hour a quartette, under the 
leadership of E. M. Waterhouse, ’97, 
led in the singing of old and new col- 
lege songs, especial attention being 
given to training for the songs likely 
to be sung at the approaching football 
game at New Haven, where Provi- 
dence expects to be well represented. 
After supper, there was more singing, 
and the meeting broke up at a late 
hour with “ three times three” to as- 
sure the new men of the cordiality 
of the welcome. The reception was 
given for A. C. Holt and Otis Everett, 
both of ’91, H. B. Huntington, ’97, and 
F. I. Emery, ’02. 

George Parker Winship, ’93, Sec. 
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ST. LOUIS. 

By the death of JudgeSamuel Treat, 
37, on Aug. 31, 1902, and of John A. 
Dillon, ’64, on Oct. 15, 1902, the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis has lost respec- 
tively its founder and one of its two 
ex-presidents. From 1868 to 1882 the 
organization was informal, pretending 
to have annual dinners but not always 
having them, which were presided over 
in turn by the members in the order 
of collegiate seniority. Judge Treat 
presided at the first dinner, given by 
him at his house in 1868. The next 
year the late Judge Nathaniel Holmes, 
37, gave the dinner, at Barnum’s 
Hotel, and acted as presiding officer. 
For some years following the Club had 
a precarious existence. Not until 1882 
was it regularly organized with a set 
of officers. Mr. Dillon became presi- 
dent in 1885, being the second to hold 
the office and was four times reélected, 
serving till 1890, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. John Green, ’55, who 
still holds the office and has become 
the senior member of the Club. It is 
recorded that at the dinner in 1889, 
Pres. Dillon being called away dur- 
ing the evening, the venerable Judge 
Treat took the chair to “ wake up the 
boys,” as he put it. He told many 
anecdotes of the College in his day 
and gave his recollection of the bi- 
centennial celebration in 1836. An 
original copy of “Fair Harvard,” 
which he exhibited at the dinner, is re- 
ported to have been presented by him 
to the Club; but if so, it has since been 
withdrawn from the archives. Judge 
Treat was president of his Class (’37) 
and also of the Pudding. He served 
for many years as the United States 
District Judge at St. Louis. Mr. Dil- 
lon was a prominent newspaper man, 
having been the founder of the St. 
Louis Post and the managing editor 
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of the consolidated Post and Dispatch. 
His last position was chief editorial 
writer on the N. Y. Evening World. 

On June 12, the Harvard Club and 
the Yale and Princeton clubs held an 
open air love-feast at Cherokee Gar- 
den. As usual the Harvard contingent 
led in numbers. The singing was 
marked by less partisanship than here- 
tofore, no derogatory songs being ren- 
dered and all joining in the favorites 
of the several colleges. 

The new holder of the scholarship 
of the St. Louis Harvard Club, Chas. 
N. Smiley, Jr., a graduate of Drury 
College, Mo., has entered the Gradu- 
ate School. 

A large delegation from St. Louis 
will attend the 6th annual meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, to be 
held in Cincinnati, on Dee. 13. 

V. Mott Porter, 92, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 


On Nov. 1 the nine senior alumni 
of the College were: 1828, Dr. J. W. 
Cross, of Lawrence ; 1829, Dr. E. L. 
Cunningham, of Newport, R. I., and 
C. S. Storrow, of Boston ; 1831, Fran- 
cis Boott, of Cambridge ; 1832, J. T. 
Morse, of Boston ; 1833, C. A. Welch, 
of Cohasset, Thomas Wigglesworth, 
of Boston, and Dr. Morrill Wyman, of 
Cambridge ; 1834, S. W. Rodman, of 
Boston. 
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1837. 

Judge Samuel Treat, of St. Louis, 
Mo., died at Rochester, N. Y., on 
Aug.31. He was born in Portsmouth, 
N.H., Dee. 17, 1815. He was edu- 
cated at the Portsmouth, N. H., High 
School, and at the age of 16 was 
employed as assistant teacher in that 
school. In 1833 he entered the Uni- 
versity, and graduated in 1837. In 
1838 he began the study of law in the 
offices of Jeremiah Mason and C. B. 
Goodrich, till he was elected to take 
charge of the Temple Hill Academy 
in Geneseo, N. Y., and while there he 
continued his legal studies under Gov. 
John Young. In November, 1840, he 
resigned his position as principal of 
the academy to devote more time to 
law. He went to St. Louis in 1841, 
and was admitted to the bar. For 
several years he engaged in newspa- 
per work. Abandoning journalism he 
was appointed by Gov. King in Au- 
gust, 1849, judge of the court of com- 
mon pleas in St. Louis. By an act of 
the general assembly of Missouri, ap- 
proved March, 1851, the office of the 
judge of the St. Louis court of com- 
mon pleas was vacated, and provision 
was made for the election by the peo- 
ple of St. Louis County of a judge of 
that court. Judge Treat was elected 
by the people in August, 1851, and 
continued in office until 1857. On 
March 3, 1857, he was appointed 
United States judge for the eastern 
district of Missouri, which office he re- 
signed to take effect on March 5, 1887. 
He was president of the law faculty 
and professor of law in Washington 
University, which conferred on him 
an LL. D. in 1879. In the report 


from the St. Louis Harvard Club, in 
this issue, further details are given of 
Judge Treat, who was one of the 
founders of the club, and an early and 
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staunch supporter of Harvard in the 
Middle West. — Dr. W. J. Dale, of 
N. Andover, is the last survivor of the 
47 members of the Class. 


News from 


1840. 
JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 
5 Worcester Sq., Boston. 
J.C. B. Davis has resigned as re- 
porter of the U. S. Supreme Court, to 
which office he was appointed in 1883. 


1841. 
JupGE J. S. Keyes, Sec. 
Concord. 

The oldest of ten survivors, Edwin 
Augustus Warren Harlow, M. D., died 
at Hyde Park, Oct. 13, of angina pec- 
toris. He was born in Boston, Oct. 18, 
1813, and in five days would have be- 
gun his 90th year. He was the son 
of Aseph and Sarah Warren Harlow, 
and at 15 years of age was appren- 
ticed to a printer. While learning 
this trade and working at it for 
Badger & Porter, in Cornhill, he stud- 
ied hard and fitted himself for college 
at the New Hampshire Theological 
and Academical Institution, entering 
Harvard in 1836. At the end of his 
Freshman year he left, and reéntered 
in 1838 as Sophomore, with his brother 
Robert, in the Class of ’41. He was 
a diligent student, and graduated with 
the high rank of the Salutatory Ora- 
tion in Latin at Commencement. Dr. 
Pierce, Secretary of the Overseers, 
writes in his diary of Harlow’s part, 
“ Well Written and Spoken.” His 
scholarship rank made him a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa, and he earned 
the good-will and respect of all his 
classmates by his unfailing diligence 
and good nature. After graduating 
he studied medicine, took the degree 
of M. D. at Harvard in 1846, and 
practiced in Cambridge. He became 
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dispensary physician for Ward 9 in 
Boston, and held the position for three 
years. He then opened an office, and 
was in active practice for 38 years, 
and of these, for 17 years he was 
emergency surgeon for the Boston & 
Worcester R. R. He retired with a 
competence at “three score and ten” 
with the name of the “Christian Doc- 
tor” among his patients, and lived with 
his brother Robert at Hyde Park very 
quietly and comfortably until his last 
illness. His large portly figure and his 
pleasant smiling face were seldom, if 
ever, absent from Commencement or 
Phi Beta, and this year, though very fee- 
ble and infirm, with the stamp of Death 
upon his face, he spent Commencement 
Day at the Harvard Union, of which he 
was a member. Being unable to go 
to the dinner, he was gratified with 
the greeting he received from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the entrance to the 
overflow meeting. The next day he 
failed for the first time in 61 years to 
dine with members of the Phi Beta 
Society, and his absence was noted by 
the elders as unique. He and his 
brother never married, and were known 
as the “Bachelor Twins.” He wasan 
interesting example of a self-educated 
man. Though not inclined by taste 
and age for the sports and socialities 
of his younger classmates, he always 
showed the greatest interest in the 
good work and success of its members, 
and all our meetings had his genial 
presence. — Col. T. W. Higginson is 
to give a course of Lowell Institute 
lectures this winter. 


the Classes. 


1842. 
Dr. A. D. BLANCHARD, Sec. 
17 Hillside Ave., Melrose. 
Francis Augustus Brooks died in 
Boston on Sept. 22. He was born in 


Petersham, May 23, 1824; was pre- 
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pared for college at Leicester Acad- 
emy, and was graduated at Harvard 
in 1842. He then studied law at the 
Harvard Law School and with his 
father, and was admitted to the 
Worcester bar in 1845. He practiced 
in Petersham until 1848, when he re- 
moved to Boston. His practice was 
chiefly in patent cases until 1875; 
after that time he gave his attention 
to railroad and corporation matters. 
Among his notable cases was that of 
the Vermont Central R. R. 


1845. 
Dr. J. P. REyNoxps, Sec. 
416 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Horace Gray, justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, died at Nahant, Sept. 
15, 1902. He was born in Boston, 
March 28, 1828 ; was appointed jus- 
tice of the Mass. Supreme Court, 
1864 ; chief justice, 1873 ; justice of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, Dec. 19, 
1881. He was stricken with apoplexy 
last winter, and had just resigned from 
the bench at the time of hisdeath. A 
memoir of him is in preparation for 
the Magazine. 


1848. 
D. R. Watney, Sec. 
68 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Charles Greeley Loring died at 
Pride’s Crossing, Aug. 18, 1902. He 
was born in Boston in 1828. After 
graduation from Harvard he entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School, and in 
1851 was employed in the building of 
a railroad in western New York. Dur- 
ing the years 1853 and 1854 he made 
an extended tour in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and returned to Boston to be- 
come the treasurer of the Hampden 
Mills at Holyoke. At the breaking 
out of the civil war he was appointed 
on Gen. Reno’s staff, Second brigade, 
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Gen. Burnside’s division ; and after- 
wards on Gen. Burnside’s personal 
staff. At the springing of the mine 
before Petersburg he was the first man 
in the mine after the explosion, where 
his life was saved by a Confederate 
officer, who ordered his men not to 
shoot him, saying he was “too brave 
aman to be killed.” He was brevetted 
brigadier-general, Aug. 1, 1864, ma- 
jor-general for continued and merito- 
rious service, July 17, 1865. In 1872 
he became connected with the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and was chosen 
its curator in 1876. In 1886 he was 
sent to Europe to study the art mu- 
seums there, with the view of applying 
the ideas thus acquired to the im- 
provement of the museum at Boston. 
He held the position of curator until 
Jan. 1, 1902, when failing health com- 
pelled him to resign. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Historical Society, 
and a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy. His son is in the Class of 
1903. 
1850. 
JOHN Nose, Acting Sec. 
Court House, Boston. 

Alonzo Warren Boardman died Oct. 
3. He was born in Saugus, June 16, 
1828, the son of William W. and Julia 
Davis Boardman. Taking his A. B. 
in 1850, he received the A. M. in 1853. 
He was admitted to the bar in Boston, 
Dec. 31, 1853; was elected to the 
state senate, 1871-72, where he was 
a prominent member ; appointed by 
Mayor Pierce, chairman of the first 
city board of health, in 1873, re- 
maining thereon till 1879. In that 
capacity he took a very active part in 
suppressing the epidemic of smallpox 
in 1872-73, in conjunction with Dr. S. 
A. Green, ’51, city physician, and Drs. 
McCollom, Fisher, and Webb. The 
first report of the board was written 
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by him, a document unique in its 
breadth, matter, manner, and literary 
quality. He was married June 16, 
1858, to Sarah Davis Gerry, the 
daughter of Franklin and Rebecca 
Gerry, of Brookline. They had three 
children, George Gerry, Mabel, who 
married Dr. Herbert B. Whitney, ’77, 
of Denver, and Grace Lawrence, who 
married Dr. Charles W. Allen, of N. Y. 
He continued in the practice of his 
profession till his death, though retir- 
ing somewhat from active service in 
his later years. 


1851. 
Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

Prof. W. W. Goodwin has returned 
to Cambridge after a year abroad. — 
J. W. Towle has secured for the court 
house at Exeter the portraits of sev- 
eral eminent New Hampshire lawyers. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

A dinner took place on Nov. 3 in 
the Fine Arts Society Building, New 
York, in honor of Prof. W. R. Ware of 
the School of Architecture of Columbia. 
About 150 graduates and students of 
the School of Architecture attended 
and presented to Prof. Ware an album 
on which was this inscription: “The 
creator of two serviceable schools of 
architecture : the first, of the Boston 
Institute of Technology ; the second, 
of Columbia University in the city of 
New York. The friend, exemplar, and 
instructor of a geperation of American 
architects.” Prof. Chandler, of Co- 
lumbia, and G. B. Post and Rutgers 
Marshall, architects, made complimen- 
tary speeches, An exhibition of draw- 
ings by students under Prof. Ware 
was also on view. —Judge Addison 
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Brown has printed for private distri- 
bution an “ Index-Digest ” of his re- 
ported decisions as U. S. District 
Judge in New York city from 1881 
to 1901 ; it contains 141 pages, though 
the average entry is a line. — On Oct. 
22, St. Andrew’s University, Scotland, 
made Ambassador J. H. Choate a doc- 
tor of laws. 
1854. 
D. H. Cooter, Sec. 
31 State St., Boston. 

A recent visitor thus describes the 
home of Dr. H. H. Furness: “The 
red frame house at Wallingford, a few 
miles outside of Philadelphia, stands 
at the end of a long avenue of trees 
which skirt the great lawn. Its broad 
south-looking porch lies just beyond 
the terraces with their box hedges, 
statues, and sun-dial ; and beyond that 
opens the square hall, with. its wood 
fire and tall clock and trophies from 
far Japan, which is the first glimpse of 
the home where the editor of those 
famous ‘ Variorums’ lives and works. 
Then up the stairs, hung close with old 
engravings and quaint cuts, one enters 
that long library, with its wealth of 
volumes, which well may be the de- 
spair as well as the envy of the col- 
lector. From floor to gallery and from 
gallery to ceiling rise the cases that 
hold all that the world has written of 
value about the great dramatist, save 
where the six windows pour their light 
down upon the master’s desk in the 
centre, or where the huge fireplace, 
with its brick hood, rises at the end. 
Here are all the collected editions of 
the plays, all the separate editions, the 
bulky dictionaries and concordances, 
the volumes that hold the opinions and 
dicta of the critical Germans, and hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of the books 
which have been written about this 
Shakespeare. Behind the glass doors 
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of a smaller case, which stands in one 
of the window recesses, are beautiful 
copies of the three great folios and a 
set, almost complete, of the even more 
valuable quartos. Three of them, an- 
notated in the hand of old Capell, Dr. 
Furness found ’way down in Cornwall ; 
and one of them bears on its title-page 
the forged signature of the bard of 
Stratford, written there by the clever 
but unprincipled hand of Ireland.” — 
R. C. Winthrop, Jr., has recently 
given the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
the “ Bowdoin Coverlet” brought from 
France by the first Huguenot refugee 
of the Bowdoin family, and a court 
suit worn by the Hon. James Bowdoin 
at the court of Napoleon. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

The German Emperor has appointed 
Alexander Agassiz a member of the 
civil division of the Ordre pour le 
Meérite. — Dr. J. K. Hosmer, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is president of the 
American Library Association. — Wil- 
liam Mackay died in Brookline Oct. 
31. He was born in Boston in 1835, 
the son of Robert C. and Charlotte L. 
Mackay. In 1856 he sailed for the 
East Indies, China, and Calcutta ; then 
traveled in Europe for a year. On 
his return he engaged in business in 
Boston. At one time he lived in 
Cambridge. His wife, by whom he 
had several children, died several 
years ago. — H. L. Higginson is chair- 
man of a committee of ten appointed 
by Mayor Collins of Boston to supply 
fuel to the poor. 


1858. 
J.C. Davis, Sec. 
Mason Building, Boston. 
Josiah Bradlee died at Marblehead, 
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Sept. 10. He was born in Boston 
Dee. 17, 1837, son of Frederick H. 
and Lucretia (Wainwright) Bradlee. 
He was prepared for college at the 
schools of David B. Tower and Epes 
S. Dixwell, and entered college in 
1854. He was a member of the Hasty 
Pudding, Porcellian, and Harvard 
Glee clubs. After his graduation, he 
went to Europe in October, 1858, and 
remained there until 1863. He has 
since resided in Boston, traveling 
abroad from time to time, and for 
many years has had a summer home 
at Marblehead. He was a member of 
the Somerset and St. Botolph clubs. 
He was always much interested in 
music, was a liberal patron of musi- 
cians, and had composed some choral 
music of considerable merit. He was 
married March 17, 1864, to Alice, 
daughter of Francis B. Crowninshield, 
who survives him with one daughter 
and three sons. — Dr. R. T. Edes has 
removed from Greenough Ave. to 3 
Revere St., Jamaica Plain. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuite, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

“ As an educational genealogist, Dr. 
William Everett is a distinct success. 
He said at the Williams College Com- 
mencement that Williams was a grand- 
daughter of Harvard. The first pre- 
sident of Williams was a graduate of 
Yale ; the first four presidents of Yale 
were graduates of Harvard, the first 
two presidents of Harvard were grad- 
uates of Cambridge University ; Cam- 
bridge was descended from Oxford, 
and Oxford from Paris, that from 
Antioch, Antioch from Alexandria, 
and Alexandria from Athens, by way 
of the disciples of Aristotle. Williams 


was sixty-nine generations of men 
away from Socrates, but only nine 
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generations of institutions of learning.” 
Boston Transcript. — In conferring 


the degree of D. D. on the Rev. W. 
R. Huntington, Pres. Hadley of Yale 
said: “Rev. William Huntington — 
Upon this rector of Grace Church in 
New York, this reverent and thought- 
ful seer, whose messages to his fellow- 
men have been fraught with help and 
hope ; this ecclesiastical statesman, 
who would guide the church into an 
enlarged liberty; this moulder of 
public opinion, so wisely cognizant of 
the new and giant forces at play in 
modern society ; this fervent and in- 
spiring preacher of righteousness, our 
University would gladly have con- 
ferred her honors last October when 
she came to bicentennial age. But 
our continent is still too wide to suffer 
great services on the Pacific coast to 
receive great honors on the Atlantic 
within the selfsame week. That con- 
tinent is all too narrow to confine the 
beneficent influences of this Great- 
heart of our times.” — “On a se- 
questered street in a retired corner 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, aside 
from currents of conventional activ- 
ity, surrounded by his books and 
papers, studious, reflective, industri- 
ous, and serene, Dr. Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, who a generation ago 
stood in the forefront of the religious 
controversies of that time, is carrying 
steadily forward the philosophical 
structure upon which he began work 
as much as forty years ago, and which 
of late years has come to engross his 
attention to the exclusion of almost 
every other interest. To fundamental 
defects in the dominant system of the 
age Dr. Abbot traces that gradual 
decadence in moral tone, that social 
degeneracy, the evidences of which 
are noticeable to thoughtful observers 
on every hand. How far this pro- 
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found and radical thinker will succeed 
in uncovering the defects, in pointing 
out the remedies, and in directing the 
race into larger and apter conceptions 
of the truth, remains, of course, to be 
seen; but it is comforting to know 
that one consummate and devoted in- 
tellectual alchemist bas shut himself 
up in his laboratory, determined to 
present the elixir of life in manageable 
solution, if such a feat be possible. 
At any rate, while other men are busy 
in the public, he is just as busy in his 
seclusion, and some day the world will 
have an opportunity to consider the 
results of his labors. For the time 
being an inhabitant of another world 
than the materialistic, which absorbs 
so many of us, his return may be 
looked for at no distant day, bearing 
fruits of a severe toil which may well 
prove to have been worth waiting 
for.” Boston Literary World. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 
H. S. Mackintosh is treasurer of the 
Keene, N. H., Humane Society. 


1862. 
C. E. GRiInneELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Linnaean Soci- 
ety of London. 


1863. 
ArtTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

George Mixter was nominated by 
the Democrats in the 3d Worcester dis- 
trict for representative to the legisla- 
ture. — Jeremiah Curtin, who recently 
made a tour of the world, was last 
heard from in Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. L. RicHarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

C. P. Greenough has been elected 
president of the Boston Bar Associa- 
tion. — John Alvarez Dillon fell from 
his horse fracturing a rib while riding 
at Mt. Desert on Sept. 14, and died 
Oct. 15. He was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., Oct. 29, 1843, the son of Patrick 
M. and Eliza Jane (Eads) Dillon. 
He fitted for Harvard under E. H. 
Abbot, ’55. After graduation he went 
to Europe. Returning to St. Louis in 
October, 1867, he was secretary of 
the Illinois and St. Louis Bridge Co. 
till July, 1872, when he became an ed- 
itorial writer on the St. Louis Globe. 
In 1878 he founded the Evening Post, 
which was soon merged with the Dis- 
patch. Pres. Arthur appointed him 
secretary of legation to Mexico, but 
he did not serve. From 1883 he was 
editor-in-chief of the Post-Dispatch, 
until he followed Mr. Pulitzer, the 
owner of the paper, to New York, 
and served as leading editorial writer 
on the World and Evening World, ex- 
cept during 1900, when he went to the 
Chicago Tribune. Jan. 25, 1865, he 
married Blanche Valle, at St. Louis, 
by whom he had nine children. He 
lived at Orange, N. J. He wasa mem- 
ber of the University, Harvard, and 
Century clubs, New York. 


1865. 
G. A. GopparD, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Francis John Alison died of apo- 
plexy at his home in Ardmore, Pa., on 
June 19, 1902, at the age of 59 years. 
He was taken ill three days earlier at 
the offices of the Commercial Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, with which he was 
connected. He was a member of the 
Philadelphia bar, a director of the 
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Y. M.C. A. of Philadelphia, and of 
the Bryn Mawr Citizens’ Association. 
His widow, Sophia Dallas Dixon, whom 
he married Sept. 6, 1877, is a daugh- 
ter of the late Fitz Eugene Dixon, and 
he leaves three daughters. — Dr. J. R. 
Chadwick delivered the annual oration 
before the Maine Medical Association 
on “Medical Libraries,” which has 
been printed. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoin, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Frederic Tudor, born in Boston, 
Feb. 11, 1845, was the son of Fred- 
eric and Euphemia (Fenno) Tudor. 
He attended the Phillips Grammar 
School in Boston, from the age of ten 
to fourteen, and after three years at St. 
Paul’s School, Coneord, N. H., he went 
abroad, returning in time for a four 
months’ preparation for college. He 
entered with the Class of 1866, but 
owing to insufficient preparation in 
the classics was unable to keep up 
with the Class and at the end of Fresh- 
man year he joined the new Class 
of 1867. He completed the course, 
and after graduation was married, 
June 24, 1867, to Louisa Simes, of 
Plymouth, and went immediately to 
Europe. He returned in 1868 and 
engaged in civil engineering in Bos- 
ton. In 1875 he established, as a new 
profession, the art of domestic or san- 
itary engineering, calling his business 
sanitary architecture, and he was 
regarded as high authority on all hy- 
gienic questions. He constructed the 
appliances for heating and ventilating 
the New York State Capitol at Albany, 
and had many other important pro- 
fessional commissions, including the 
ventilation of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. He was always of an inven- 
tive turn of mind and he introduced 
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many useful mechanical and scientific 
appliances. During the past year fail- 
ing health caused him to retire from 
active business, and after a lingering 
illness he died Oct. 28, 1902, in Lin- 
coln. His son, Frederic, Jr., gradu- 
ated in 1891. His four daughters are 
Mrs. Edward Slade, of Quebec, Can- 
ada; Mrs. A. H. Higginson, of Lin- 
eoln ; Mrs. J. A. Garland, of Boston ; 
and Mrs. E. W. Converse, of Boston. 
— Bellamy Storer has been promoted 
from U. S. minister to Spain to am- 
bassador to Austria-Hungary. — Dur- 
ing the coal strike, H. W. Chaplin 
published an argument in favor of the 
mines being worked by the State of 
Pennsylvania, which caused wide- 
spread discussion. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Seg. 
20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 

C.G. Fall was the Republican candi- 
date for councilor in the fourth dis- 
trict of Mass. — John Todhunter, born 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 25, 1846, 
died there Sept. 29, 1902. He was 
married in June, 1870, and had two 
children. — Samuel Washington Clif- 
ford, a temporary member of the Class, 
died in Waverley, Aug. 31, 1902. — 
John Ritchie, a temporary member of 
the Class, leaving College in 1866, was 
born in New Bedford, Jan. 5, 1844, 
and died in Pittsfield, Sept. 30, 1902. 
He was in the firm of E. S. Ritchie & 
Sons, Brookline, for many years man- 
ufacturers of chemical and physical 
apparatus. He married, Sept. 2, 1891, 
Christina (Anderson) Holwill. 


1869. 
T. P. BEAL, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
For the 11th time J. J. Myers has 
been elected to the Mass. legislature 
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from Cambridge. He has dissolved 
his partnership with J. B. Warner, 
and formed another with A. H. Brooks, 
’91.—J. B. Warner has formed a 
partnership with his brother, H. E. 
Warner, ’82.— July 1, the Rev. C. 
S. Lester resigned from his parish at 
Milwaukee. He expects to spend the 
next few years in Europe, making 
Rome his headquarters. — Francis 
Rawle is president of the American 
Bar Association. — Gen. F. H. Apple- 
ton, Rep., is elected to the Mass. Sen- 
ate from the Middlesex-Essex district. 


the Classes. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

Arthur Lord Huntington, after sev- 
eral years’ illness, died at South Wil- 
ton, Conn., on Oct.19. He was the son 
of Ashael Huntington, and was born at 
Salem, June 14, 1848. After being 
educated at the public schools of Sa- 
lem, he entered Harvard, graduating 
in 1870. He studied at the Law 
School, taking his LL. B. in 1874, and 
in the office of Perry & Endicott. 
Being admitted to the bar of Essex 
County in 1874, he practiced law from 
that time to his last illness, being for 
many years a member of the firm of 
Tuckerman, Huntington & Fitz. He 
was a member of the Salem common 
council in 1875, ’76, ’77, and ’78, and 
president of the council the last two 
years. He was elected mayor of Salem 
in 1884, and served during 1885, declin- 
ing reélection. His father had been 
mayor 32 years before. He was one 
of the first Salem park commission- 
ers, a director of the Salem National 
Bank, trustee of the Salem Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and until recently pre- 
sident of the trustees of Harmony 
Grove Cemetery. He was the first 
president of the Salem Club, and 
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was an early member of the East- 
ern Yacht Club. He was a member 
of the council of the Harvard Law 
School Association. In College he be- 
longed to the Hasty Pudding and A. D. 
clubs. — F. H. Viaux, secretary of 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange, has 
compiled a pamphlet giving a synop- 
sis of the various acts passed by the 
Mass. legislature this year which in 
any way affect real estate interests. 
— Godfrey Morse was mentioned as a 
Democratic candidate for Congress 
from the 11th Mass. district. 
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1872. 
A. L. Lincoxn, Jr., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

E. C. Sherburne has been appointed 
by Gov. Crane a trustee of the Mass. 
Homoeopathic Hospital. — Charle- 
magne Tower, ambassador to Russia, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
White as ambassador to Germany. 
Tower has presented to the Philadel- 
phia Library a valuable collection of 
2500 Russian books, including the 
works of the principal Russian au- 
thors, and embracing the whole field 
of its history and literature. They 
are finely bound. A catalogue will 
be compiled in Russian and English, 
and will be distributed to the learned 
societies of the United States. — E. B. 
Callender has been reélected to the 
Mass. Senate. 


1873. 
A. L. WargE, Sec. 
Milton. 
F. F. Ayer recently gave $100,000 
to charitable institutions in Lowell. 


1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 
Arthur Landon Rives, who died at 
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Readville, June 1, 1902, was born in 
Boston, Nov. 6,1853. His grandfather 
was W. C. Rives, member of Congress, 
senator, and twice minister of the 
United States to France. His mo- 
ther was a daughter of David Sears. 
He went to Mr. Dixwell’s private 
school for several years, but after- 
wards went to Europe, where he 
studied in Germany and England, and 
entered our Class as Sophomore in the 
autumn of 1871, graduating in due 
course. He rowed on the Class Crew 
in the spring of 1873, and for two 
years played on the College cricket 
eleven. After graduation he pursued 
a course of reading, principally his- 
tory, at Boston, and during the year 
1875-76 attended lectures at the Har- 
vard Law School, but on account of 
poor health was not able to complete 
his professional studies, and never en- 
gaged in any active business. For 
some years he spent the summer 
months at Newport, R. I., and the 
winter months either at Washington, 
D. C., or at the old family place at 
Cobham, Va. His last years were 
clouded by illness. 


1875. 
W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

G. H. Norcross has been elected a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety. — W. F. Milton’s daughter 
Alice was married at Waltham, Oct. 9, 
to Kilby Page Smith, the first mar- 
riage in the second generation of the 
Class. — Dr. D. W. Ross has given 
the Harvard Architectural Library a 
collection of books on architecture and 
painting. — In October, the Rev. C. E. 
Stowe, son of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
was installed as pastor of the Cen- 
tral Square Congregational Church 
at Bridgewater.— J. F. Kent has 
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resigned as principal of the Concord, 
N. H., High School, where he has 
served since 1892. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

During October, W. H. Moody, 
secretary of the navy, traveled in the 
West, speaking in favor of a strong 
navy. — F. J. Stimson was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the 
12th Mass. district, and vigorously 
contested the election. —H. S. Bou- 
tell, Rep., of Illinois, has been elected 
to Congress for a fourth term. — Prof. 
B. O.,Peirce has resumed part of his 
work at Harvard. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Melville Bull, Rep., was defeated 
for reélection to Congress. —T. W. 
Kenefick, Dem., was thought of for 
nomination as candidate for lieutenant- 
governor of Mass.—E. S. Martin’s 
department, “This Busy World,” in 
Harper’s Weekly, has been given up, 
but he continues as a writer on that 
journal. — Prof. A. L. Lowell repre- 
sented Harvard at the inauguration of 
Pres. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton. 
— Prof. E. H. Strobel, who is absent 
from the Harvard Law School on his 
sabbatical, has been in Paris as counsel 
for Siam in negotiating a treaty with 
France. 

1878. 
J.C. Watney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Herbert Parker, Rep., has been re- 
elected attorney-general of Mass. — 
L. N. Littauer, Rep., has been elected 
to a fourth term in Congress from 
the 22d N. Y. congressional district. 
— Gen. W.A. Bancroft is a trustee of 
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Phillips Exeter Academy, in place of 
Judge Jeremiah Smith, ’56, resigned. 
— Dr. E. J. James was installed as 
president of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il., on Oct. 21. 


the Classes. 


1879. 
Francis Aumy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Class is considering a gift to 
the College in 1904, the 25th anniver- 
sary of graduation, several projects 
being under discussion. — H. R. Sar- 
gent is master of the novices at the 
monastery of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, near Baltimore, Md. — Dr. J. 
P. Cobb, of Chicago, is president of 
the American Institute of Homoeo- 
pathy. —In May, S. C. Bennett re- 
signed as dean of the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School. — L. A. Plummer is 
an expert wood carver; he has recently 
carved an elaborate panel for the East- 
ern Yacht Club. — Edward Clifford 
Perkins died at Plainfield, N. J., on 
Oct. 30, after a brief illness, aged 45. 
He was the son of C. C. Perkins, ’43, 
and was born in Florence, Italy, Jan. 
17, 1857. 

1880. 


JoHN Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 


Robert Bacon represented the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. in the final 
negotiations with President Roosevelt 
leading to the termination of the coal 
strike. — W. A. Gaston was the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for governor of Mas- 
sachusetts this fall, but was not elected. 
— Prof. A. B. Hart is absent from 
Cambridge, it being his sabbatical year. 
— Josiah Quincy had the active man- 
agement of Gaston’s campaign for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. — Theodore 
Roosevelt, as President of the United 
States, by his good offices brought 
about a reference to arbitration of the 
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differences between the anthracite coal 
operators and the miners and an im- 
mediate end to the strike. — The king 
of Italy has created L. E. Opdycke, 
a cavaliere of the Order of SS. Mau- 
rizio and Lazzaro, in recognition of 
his translation and edition of Casti- 
glione’s 1 Cortigiano.—F. H. Allen, 
Dem., was a candidate for the N. Y. 
assembly from the 2d annexed district. 
— L. M. Greeley is a professor in the 
Northwestern University Law School. 
—C. B. Blair has become a member 
of the firm of Peale & Blair, 44 Pine 
St., New York, and is living in Summit, 
N. J. 
1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

C. Guild, Jr., Rep., has been elected 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts. 
— W. A. Lamson, national bank ex- 
aminer for Philadelphia, has removed 
from Washington to 10 Wall St., New 
York. — J. H. Seaverns, who has been 
a resident of London since 1884, and 
London partner of Henry W. Pea- 
body & Co., since 1887, has during 
the past summer become a citizen of 
Great Britain. In September he was 
selected as the Liberal candidate for 
Brixton. — Major J. E. Maxfield, U. S. 
Signal Corps, has broken down from 
extreme exposure and privation while 
on special duty in Alaska. He entered 
the signal corps as a private, Jan. 4, 
1882; was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant, Dee. 19, 1890; captain, July 28, 
1898, and major, Feb. 18,1901. He 
served as a volunteer, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the Spanish war, 
and saw special service in the Philip- 
pines. 

1882. 
H. W. CunninGuaw, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 
F. L. Washburn lives at Minneapo- 
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lis, and holds the chair of Entomology 
in the Minnesota State University, be- 
sides being the state entomologist. — 
W. D. Cunningham is said to be liv- 
ing near Saranac Lake, N. Y., because 
of the ill health of his wife. — Robert 
Luce, Rep., has been retlected to the 
Mass. legislature from Somerville. 
Edwards Cheney, Rep., of Lowell, was 
not reelected. In the last session of 
the Mass. legislature Luce introduced 
a caucus bill, which became a law, and 
was tested this autumn. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Boston members of the Class 
Committee, G. D. Burrage, R. S. Cod- 
man, and S. B. Pearmain, are holding 
frequent meetings to discuss measures 
for the celebration of our 20th Anni- 
versary next June, and they invite 
suggestions as to the plan and scope 
of the entertainment to be provided. 
The Committee on the Class Gift have 
sent out another set of circulars to 
those who had disregarded the previ- 
ous ones, together with a personal let- 
ter signed by the Secretary and asking 
for responses and further suggestions, 
if no one of the plans offered for selec- 
tion should seem desirable. This will 
be the last effort of the Committee to 
come to a final decision regarding the 
set of plans at present under consider- 
ation.— Members of ’83 have been 
prominent in the formation of the 
“Independent College Club,” an 
organization of College graduates 
pledged to promote the candidacy of 
W. A. Gaston, ’80, for the governor- 
ship of Massachusetts. W. H. Aspin- 
wall, R. S. Codman, and Arthur Ly- 
man signed the call. G. D. Burrage 
called the first meeting to order on 
Oct. 22, and Codman and P. M. Keat- 
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ing were placed on the committee on 
resolutions. — The Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings lectured on Oct. 13 before the 
Middlesex Woman’s Club of Lowell, 
taking for his subject, “The Curve of 
Social Progress,” and dealing with the 
optimism which is unwilling to believe 
that the Anglo-Saxon civilization can 
decay as has that of the older dominant 
nations. — The Hon. C. S. Hamlin has 
charge this year of a course on “The 
Administration of the Government of 
the United States,” which is devoted 
to a study of the practical administra- 
tion of the government; the duties and 
privileges of citizenship; the relation 
of political parties to the government; 
and the workings of the present laws 
concerning nominations and elections. 
Besides the instruction in these sub- 
jects, the course is designed to make 
clear the opportunities in the govern- 
ment service for college graduates. 
Hamlin carried his candidacy for the 
nomination for governor into the Demo- 
cratic convention, where he was ulti- 
mately defeated after a friendly con- 
test with W. A. Gaston. — Prof. Morris 
Loeb has changed his residence address 
from 118 West 72d St. to 37 East 38th 
St., New York city. —C. C. Nichols, 
who has served two terms as a citizen’s 
mayor of Everett, in 1899 and 1900, 
announced his willingness to stand 
again if his friends desired it, but 
refused to become a candidate for the 
legislature as he had been urged.—The 
Hon. W. A. Rublee, who was appointed 
consul general at Hong Kong by Pres. 
McKinley in 1901, was transferred on 
Oct. 8 to the consulate at Havana. — 
Arthur Lyman received a unanimous 
nomination as the Democratic repre- 
sentative in Congress from the 7th 
Mass. district, and made an active can- 
vass throughout the campaign, speak- 
ing nightly at political meetings. In 
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his letter of acceptance he declared for 
free raw materials and free necessaries 
of life, and for such a revision of the 
tariff as will prevent a continuous prac- 
tice of selling manufactured products 
to foreigners cheaper than to the Amer- 
ican people. — F. H. Hooper gives his 
address as care Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Co., 225 4th Ave., New York city. 
— Joseph Lee is vice-president of the 
Mass. Prison Association, and the Rev. 
Edward Cummings is one of the diree- 
tors. — Prof. J. H.Wigmore is dean of 
the Northwestern Law School. — Mar- 
shall Cushing is editing American In- 
dustries. 


the Classes. 


1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

By a substantial vote T. M. Osborne, 
Dem., has been elected mayor of Au- 
burn, N. Y., which is a Republican 
city. — Prof. L. E. Gates has resigned 
his position as assistant professor of 
English at Harvard University. — The 
Rev. B. B. Ramage has recently been 
preaching in Colorado and other West- 
ern States, but still retains his position 
at Fort Worth, Texas. — W. F. Dana, 
Rep., has been reélected to the Mass. 
House. 

1885. 
H. M. Wruiams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

Rollin North Larrabee died at Chi- 
cago, IIl., on Oct. 2, 1902, after a long 
illness. He was born in Chicago, 
Feb. 16, 1863, the son of Charles 
Larrabee, a merchant. He was pre- 
pared for college at a private school 
in Chicago. In college he was awarded 
Second Year Honors in Classics and 
was a member of the St. Paul’s 
Society. On account of ill health he 
left college in his senior year and 
spent most of the next four years 
ranching in Texas. In 1889 he re- 
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turned to Chicago, and after an ap- 
prenticeship of three years in the shops 
of the Western Electric Company he 
spent seven more years in its service, 
locating in many different parts of the 
country as the need was from time to 
time. In 1899 he again broke down, 
and the last three years were a vain 
search for health, much of the time 
being spent in Texas. In 1895 he was 
married in New York to Bertha Cur- 
tis, who, with two sons, survives him. — 
A. B. Sawyer, Western manager of 
L. Beebe & Sons, has resigned to take 
charge of the business of Dungan, 
Hood & Co., in Rochester, N. Y., 
and the West, with an office at 33 
Franklin St., Chicago. — W. A. 
Chanler’s son Theodore was chris- 
tened at Newport on Aug. 24, with 
President Roosevelt as godfather. — 
A. S. Johnson, president of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A., has recently carried 
through the plan for the removal of 
that institution toa site of nearly an 
acre in area. — W. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
is one of the prominent Americans 
selected by Harper's Weekly for its 
series of illustrated articles on 
“ Americans of To-morrow.” — Walter 
Atherton is architect for the new 
public library for the town of Stough- 
ton. —G. E. Foss, Rep., of Chicago, 
has been elected to Congress for a fifth 
term. — The design for the Class Gate 
on Quincy St. is nearly ready. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec. 

126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 
Col. A. P. Gardner, Rep., has been 
elected to Congress from the 6th Mass. 
district; and W. R. Hearst, Dem., 
editor of the N. Y. Journal, from the 
llth N. Y. district.—In the army 
and navy manoeuvres in August at 
the east end of Long Island Sound 
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J. H. Payne took part on board the 
U. S. F.S. Brooklyn and J. A. Frye 
was in command at Fort Rodman. — 
C. L. Leonard has removed his office 
to 112 South 20th St., Philadelphia. 
—G. N. Perkins has changed his ad- 
dress to P. O. Box 382, Rochester, 
N. Y. — On Oct. 15, C. O. Hurd joined 
the staff of the Boston Herald, after 
seven years’ service on the Worcester 
Telegram. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 
Dr. J. W. Bartol has been appointed 
a member of the Mass. State Board of 
Health. — Dr. F. S. Coolidge is living 
in the Adirondacks.— The firm of 
Hyde & Baxter (L. F. Hyde, ’87, C. 
S. Baxter, 92) has resigned as coun- 
sel for the Boston Elevated Ry. Co. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

Benjamin Carpenter has beenelected 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago.— The Rev. H. T. Shepard 
has returned from San Francisco to 
West Epping, N. H.—M. B. Clarke 
has been assistant district attorney 
of the county of New York since 
January, 1902.—H.D. Hale and C. 
B. de Gersdorff in May, 1902, opened 
an office for the practice of architec- 
ture at 1133 Broadway, New York 
city. — W. G. Forsyth has resigned 
the position of librarian of Lafayette 
College, at Easton, Pa., to accept a 
position in the Boston Public Library; 
address, 125 Parker St., Newton 
Centre. — J. M. Gitterman has pre- 
sented to the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals a 
fountain at the intersection of Liberty 
St. and Maiden Lane in New York 
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city. The fountain was given in 
memory of Mr. Simon Stern. It was 
unveiled on the anniversary of Mr. 
Stern’s birthday, July 23, 1902. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by J. P. Haines, 
president of the Society, R. W. Gilder, 
J. H. Schiff, and J. A. Beall. — R. B. 
Mahany took a prominent part in the 
recent campaign in Buffalo, N. Y. — 
J. M. Hallowell is one of the directors 
of the Medford Citizen Co 


1889. 
Pror. J. H. Ropes, Sec. 
13 Follen 8t., Cambridge. 

Changes of address: L. H. Alexan- 
der, 713 Arcade Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; W. R. Bigelow, 30 Court 
St., Boston ; G. W. W. Brewster, 277 
Clarendon St., Boston. — R. C. Cabot 
delivered an address at the graduating 
exercises of the Cleveland, O., Train- 
ing School for Nurses in June. — P. 
F. Hall managed the Hon. C. S. 
Hamlin’s campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor of 
Massachusetts. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Demo- 
cratic Club of Massachusetts. — W. 
H. Siebert has been made professor 
of European History in the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., and is sec- 
retary of the General Faculty of the 
University. —G. A. Reisner, director 
of the University of California Archae- 
ological Expedition in Egypt (sup- 
ported by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst), has 
spent this summer in this country, on 
his triennial vacation. He lectured to 
large audiences in California and at 
Harvard. The expedition has been 
extraordinarily successful, and mono- 
graphs of great importance, present- 
ing an account of the discoveries, will 
soon be published. — The firm of 
Warren & Perry (both 89) have taken 
Julian Codman, ’92, into partnership, 
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and are removing their offices to the 
Journal Building, Washington St., 
Boston. — Major T. Talbot is head of 
a Philippine Navigation Co., formed 
to engage in the coasting trade in the 
Philippine Islands. Several ’89 men 
are stockholders in the company. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

Norman Hapgood has resigned as 
dramatic critic of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser and of the Bookman, to 
devote himself to other literary work. 
— George Blagden, Jr., is 2 member 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. — Dr. 
F. W. Atkinson has resigned as Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Philippines. —C. H. Taylor, Jr., 
is president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. —T. W. 
Slocum is secretary of the New York 
City Harvard Club. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The fountain the Class is to give the 
Harvard Union will be soon finished. 
Subscriptions have begun to come in. 
You are asked to contribute whatever 
you please, and if more than enough 
is subscribed rebates will be made. 
Make checks or money orders to the 
order of the Secretary. — H. S. Mac- 
Pherson is with Gaston, Snow & Sal- 
tonstall, lawyers, 60 State St., Bos- 
ton. — George Tyson has formed the 
stock brokerage firm of Townsend, 
Anthony & Tyson, bankers and bro- 
kers, 40 State St., Boston.—J. B. 
Noyes has completed his gift of Cop- 
ley prints tothe Union. F. H. Cur- 
tiss contributed largely toward the 
framing. If any one cares to give ten 
or fifteen dollars more for framing and 
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labels the gift can be made complete. 
— The Rey. H. S. Johnson has been 
minister of the Warren Ave. Baptist 
Church, Boston, for nearly three years; 
address, 371 Commonwealth Ave. — 
J. M. Weissman is a manufacturer ; 
office,38 West 18th St., New York city. 
— Andrew Oliver is in San Francisco. 
— Francis Rogers, having returned 
from England, where he has been sing- 
ing during the season, is at 26 East 33d 
St., New York city. — R. S. Hale has 
moved to 220 Devonshire St., Boston ; 
he is a member of the crack Battery A 
pistol team that won the national prize 
at Seagirt ; he is also a corporal of 
the battery. William Amory, 24d, is 
also a member of this team and lieu- 
tenant of the battery.— Dr. A. H. 
Williams has moved to 772 Asylum 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. — A.J. Garceau 
has resigned as editor of the Harvard 
Bulletin. — J. A. Blanchard and L. S. 
Thompson, counselors at law, have 
removed their offices to 39 Court St., 
Boston. — Robert Wainwright, who is 
a member of the firm of H.C. Wain- 
wright & Co., bankers, Boston, is liv- 
ing in Concord. — F. G. Fleetwood was 
a candidate for secretary of state of 
Vermont. — Alfred Rodman Weld, 
son of Gen. Stephen Weld, 60, died 
from typhoid fever Aug. 25, at his 
home in Dedham. He was born in 
that town Sept. 3, 1870, and since 
graduation was associated with his 
father in business at 89 State St., 
Boston. He was a member of the 
Dedham Polo Club, the Somerset 
Club, the Norfolk Hunt Club, the 
Boston Athletic Association, and the 
Norfolk County Club. In College he 
belonged to the A. K. E., the Hasty 
Pudding Club, and the Institute of 
1770. He married, Oct. 25, 1892, 
Theresa Davis, of Worcester, who sur- 
vives, with two children. 
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1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 


A. M. Lythgoe has been appointed 
curator of the newly established de- 
partment of Egyptian art in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. During 
this winter he will continue the ex- 
ploration work in Egypt, which he has 
been carrying on for the last three 
years with the Hearst Egyptian Expe- 
dition, under Dr. G. A. Reisner, ’89. 
— J. Shattuck, Jr., is treasurer of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings. 
He has resigned from the treasurer- 
ship of the Essex Savings Bank of 
Lawrence. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law at 50 State St., Boston. — 
H. F. Hollis was the Democratic can- 
didate for governor of New Hamp- 
shire. — Guy Lowell is a trustee of 
the recently established Simmons Col- 
lege for Women, Boston. — The name 
of John Corbin appears among the 
contributors to the supplementary vol- 
umes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He is dramatic critic of the N. Y. 
Times. — Joseph Allen’s address is 162 
E. 79th St., New York, N. Y. — Mayor 
C.S. Baxter, who has served two years 
as mayor of Medford, is a candidate 
for reélection. — Dr. G. H. Thomas is 
an oculist at 209 Pillsbury Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


1893. 

S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 

721 Tremont Building, Boston. 
George Ebenezer Burgess died at 
Prout’s Neck, Me., Aug. 19, 1902, of 
an obscure heart trouble. He was 
born at Dedham, March 23, 1872, the 
son of Ebenezer George and Ellen 
Dodge (Holman) Burgess. He fitted 
for Harvard at Groton School, with 
which he always retained strong affili- 
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ations. His notable energy and thor- 
oughness were shown in his captaincy 
of the Class Crew for all four years in 
college, and of the second elevens of 
1892 and 1893; he also rowed on the 
*Varsity of the latter year. The same 
traits impelled him immediately on 
graduation to unusually arduous labor 
at Orono, Me., while learning the sul- 
phite pulp business. In the autumn of 
1893 he entered on his life work as 
superintendent of the new pulp mills 
at Berlin, N. H. Here by his whole- 
hearted devotion to his trust, he built 
up not alone a successful business, but 
also rare relations of confidence and 
sympathy with the 400 workmen un- 
der his charge. It is now evident 
that he must have fought silently and 
single-handed with his fatal disease, 
never sparing himself the most ex- 
hausting labor and responsibility for 
years. On Noy. 15, 1895, he married 
Elizabeth Fairfield Wadsworth, of 
Boston, who, with three children, sur- 
vives him.— Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Eaton are at home after Nov. 1 at 49 
North Prospect St., Burlington, Vt. 
—T. A. Jaggar, Jr., spent nearly 
three months in the Caribbean, study- 
ing the recent volcanic disturbances. 
Leaving with the first relief expedition 
on the Dizie, and arriving at Marti- 
nique on May 21, he made elaborate 
investigations of Mont Pelée, the Sou- 
friére, the crater of St. Kitts, and the 
chain of voleanoes forming the Lesser 
Antilles. He collected large numbers 
of specimens, photographs, etce., as 
the representative of Harvard, of the 
U.S. Geological Survey, and of the 
National Geographical Society. He 
has published several articles on the 
results of his observations, and has 
been requested to deliver a course of 
six lectures in February at the Lowell 
Institute. —T. Hoppin has returned 
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from residence abroad. He spent the 
summer in Canada, and expects to be 
this winter in the West. Letters will 
be forwarded from 131 East 19th St., 
New York city.— R. J. Mulford’s 
summer camp for boys has become so 
successful that applications for its 
next season must be received before 
Jan. 1.— N. T. Robb is a member of 
the new firm of Francke, Thompson 
& Robb, brokers, 27 William St., 
New York city.— Dr. and Mrs. H. 
E. Sears are at home after Jan. 1, at 
103 Cabot St., Beverly. — T. H. Shas- 
tid has removed to Pittsfield, Ill. 
Though an M. D., he writes: “I ex- 
pect to follow the law, paying especial 
attention to cases of a medical nature, 
and shall probably go to Cleveland.” 
—A.S. Apsey has been reélected to 
the Mass. Senate, and L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Rep., to the Mass. House. — H. 
C. Sherwood has left the law office of 
Peckham, Miller & King, and opened 
one of his own at 44 Cedar St., New 
York city.— D. R. Vail’s permanent 
address is “ Speedwell Farm,” Lyndon 
Center, Vt.— W. M. Reed writes from 
Princeton : “ My position here is that 
of asst. professor of Astronomy. Last 
summer I made some measures of Si- 
rona, a very small asteroid, to deter- 
mine the period of rotation if possible 
from measures of its brightness. The 
weather greatly hampered the work, 
but I judge, from what results I did 
get, that Sirona is a lady of very ir- 
regular shape that turns on her axle 
in a few hours,” 


the Classes. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

F. S. Dunn has been given leave of 
absence from his professorship in the 
University of Oregon, and is studying 
for the doctorate at Harvard. — C. G. 

* 
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Hoag is instructor in debating and 
public speaking at the University of 
Penn. — J. C. Watson has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Latin at Cornell 
University. Changes of address - 
C. A. Bliss, 82 Lime St., Newbury- 
port; J. C. Watson, 389 Stewart 
Ave., Ithaca, N. Y.; A. Harding, 
10 Bridge St.. New York city; H. 
Lakin, residence, 15 W. Eighth St., 
New York city ; G. C. Wells, Boston D. 
Athletic Assoc., Boston; Louis Bacon, 
Union Club, Boston; Philip Gardner, 
321 Beacon St., Boston; P. R. Turnure, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York; 
the Class Treasurer, H. A. Cutler, 
will be for several months at 716 
Main St., Waltham; E. P. Salton- 
stall, Chestnut Hill; C. T. Bond, 401 
Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Md.; A. Dickinson, residence, Benedict 
Chambers, 3 Spruce St., Boston; busi- 
ness, Barrister’s Hall, Pemberton Sq., 
Boston. — R. T. Atkinson is a sur- 
geon in the U. S. Navy; address, care 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.— E. 
N. Vose is with the John C. Cochrane 
Co., publishers of the American Ex- 
porter, 99 Nassau St., New York 
city. — C. T. Keller has been appointed 
private secretary to the general man- 
ager of the New England Tel. and 
Tel. Co. —E. B. Bloss is practicing 
law in New York city; address, 
Harvard Club. — T. E. Sherwin is 
with the American Bell Tel. Co., at 
125 Milk St., Boston. —Daniel Joseph 
Mulqueeney, of Arlington, died at the 
Carney Hospital, Boston, on Sept. 9. 
He was born at South Boston, Nov. 
26, 1873. He attended the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, and the Boston 
Latin School. He then entered Har- 
vard, where he graduated in 1894. 
He was graduated at the Harvard Law 
School in 1897. After being admit- 
ted to the bar he entered the office of 
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Gargan & Keating, and practiced in 
Boston. — Robert Homans, Rep., has 
been reélected to the Mass. House. 


1895. 
A. H. NEwMAN, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

A. W. K. Billings has returned to 
Havana, Cuba, as chief engineer of 
the Insular Railway Co., which is 
planning to construct about 100 miles 
of electric railway in Havana and 
Pinar del Rio Provinces. His address 
is Insular Railway Co., Empedrado 34, 
Havana, Cuba.— Earle Brown has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law, at 314 Main St., Worcester. 
— The Rev. G.G. Bartlett has accepted 
a call to St. Paul’s Memorial Church, 
Overbrook, Pa., just within the city 
limits of Philadelphia ; address, 2058 
North 63d St., Philadelphia. — W. W. 
Comfort received the degree of Ph. D. 
from Harvard at the last Commence- 
ment. — J. H. Lewis is practicing law 
at Minot, N. D., and holds the office 
of U. S. commissioner; his perma- 
nent address is Minot, N. D. — Oscar 
Quick became, last August, a mem- 
ber of the ’95 firm of Clark & Mills, 
electrical contractors, Cambridge. He 
has been professor of Physics in the 
University of Illinois during the seven 
years since he graduated from Har- 
vard, His address is 59 Brattle St., 
Cambridge.— The Rev. L. W. Snell 
became, in October, the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Boxford. 
From July, 1900, to June, 1902, he 
was pastor of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church, North Brookfield. — 
G. W. Cox is superintendent of schools 
at Ware. — The Rev. W. A. Smith has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, Milwaukee, Wis. — W. S. 
Youngman was candidate for a place 
on the executive committee of the Na- 
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tional Association of Amateur Oars- 
men. 
1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Alfred Borden has entered into part- 
nership with William Porter “for the 
transaction of a business in investment 
securities ;” address, Equitable Build- 
ing, New York city. — Roger Derby is 
in the tracing department of the Fitch- 
burg division of the Boston and Maine 
R. R. — E.V. Frothingham has opened 
a law office in the Mutual Life Build- 
ing, 26 Liberty St., New York. — H. E. 
Whitney is in the manufacturing busi- 
ness ; address, 426 Putnam Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — W. D. Green is a naval ar- 
chitect draftsman at Bath, Me. — W. 
H. Hitz is practicing law in the Sun 
Building, Washington, D. C. — E. A. 
Drummond is a physician in Newark, 
N. J. —J. W. Tarbox is with Mellin’s 
Food Co., Boston. — E. J. Brown is 
studying law at the Boston University. 
—F. H. Pratt is at the Harvard Med- 
ical School.— W. V. Swords is in the 
woolen business in New York city. — 
J. O. Macurday is a civil engineer; 
address, Watertown. — Chetwood 
Smith is a banker at Worcester. — L. 
B. Myers is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. — K. W. Har- 
don is salesman for the Northwestern 
Leather Co. — C. C. Lane is secretary 
of the Thayer Corporation, 150 Broad- 
way, Cambridgeport.—H. A. Stone 
is secretary of the Newton Board of 
Health. —G. J. E. Roussin is editor 
of a French newspaper in Lowell. — 
R. E. Fitzgerald is city judge at Og- 
densburg, N. Y.— M. F. Carney has 
written, in collaboration with J. De 
Marco, a play called The Last Relic. — 
W. J. O’Malley was a candidate for 
the Mass. House.— F. G. Katzmann 
has been admitted to the bar. — Put- 
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nam & Cox, of which firm W. E. Put- 
nam is the head, have been chosen to 
build the new Boston Athenaeum. — 
Allan Abbott is English instructor in 
the Horace Mann School, preparatory 
to Columbia College, New York. — 
L. J. West is principal of the Wad- 
leigh School, Winchester. —J. H. S. 
Lee is professor of Criminal Law in the 
Northwestern University Law School. 
—F. B. Fox is candidate for asst. 
district attorney at Taunton. 


1897. 
W. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. H. Stevenson, Jr., is in Aus- 
tralia representing the wool commis- 
sion house of Whitman, Farnsworth 
& Thayer of Boston.—J. L. Little 
and H. A. Phillips are studying archi- 
tecture in Paris. —J. Warren is act- 
ing as attorney for the Boston Board 
of Police. — Theodore Lyman has 
returned after a course of study at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
and is instructing in the Department 
of Physics at Harvard. — A. W. 
Stevens is with Foote & French, bank- 
ers, 27 State St., Boston. — The Rev. 
H. W. Foote has accepted a call to 
New Orleans, La., and is now residing 
there. — C. S. Dow is editor-in-chief 
of the Text Book Department of the 
American School of Correspondence, 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; address, 5514 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I1l.— Beekman Winthrop is 
private secretary of the executive sec- 
retary for the Philippine Islands at 
Manila, P. I. —Chan Loon Teung is 
employed as a chemist at Hong Kong, 
China, and should be addressed care 
of the Rev. C. R. Hager. He is mar- 
ried and has two children, a boy, 
Eugene, born Dec. 29, 1899, and a 
girl, Elizabeth, born Nov. 24, 1901. — 
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N. B. Marshall is a deputy tax col- 
lector, Boston. —J. W. Dow is in- 
structor in Chemistry and Physics at 
the Clinton High School.—H. F. 
Ross, Dem., of Bangor, was a candi- 
date for the Maine legislature. — J. 
H. Patten is professor of Social Eco- 
nomy at the University of New Bruns- 
wick. — H. B. Huntington is asst. pro- 
fessor of English in Brown University. 
—W. C. Dennis has been admitted 
to the bar, and is associate professor 
of Law in the University of Illinois. — 
Dr. L. S. Hapgood has an office at 16 
Garden St., Cambridge. —C. A. Me- 
Grew is at the University of Califor- 
nia, and is an editor of the University 
Chroni¢le. — On Aug. 18, Charles Val- 
entine Taylor, suffering from tempo- 
rary insanity, jumped into the water 
from a train just leaving Boston, and 
died in a few minutes. He was born 
at Cambridge, March 8, 1873, and 
after graduating from Harvard he was 
in the paint business in Boston. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Dedham. 

J. L. Knox has resigned from the 
Class Committee. At present W. 
Woodward is with the American Em- 
bassy, London, so that all the work of 
the Committee has fallen on G. W. 
Bouvé. Circulars have been sent out 
by him asking that all pledges to the 
Class Fund be fulfilled immediately. 
A great many men have failed so far 
to pay in their subscriptions, and it 
is absolutely necessary that these be 
collected right away in order that the 
‘“‘Fund ” may be of a somewhat 
decent amount. — E. Wadsworth will 
be in Dallas, Tex., the greater part 
of the winter, representing Stone & 
Webster. — T. Hoague and R. M. 
Johnson have formed a partnership 
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for the general practice of law, under 
the firm name of Hoague & Johnson; 
office, 60 State St.. Boston.— J. S. 
Gochenauer has resigned his position 
as principal of the Dubuque High 
School, Iowa, and has been appointed 
instructor in English and History in 
the St. Louis Normal and High School; 
address, 4242 Cook Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— E. B. Barton has entirely re- 
covered his health and has returned 
from Colorado Springs to Sutton, 
where he is superintendent of schools. 
— H. K. Brent has resigned as man- 
ager of the Harvard Union and has 
accepted a position with the U. S. Fi- 
delity and Guaranty Co., of Baltimore, 
Md.; he is asst. superintendent in 
one of the departments. — Lieut. J. R. 
Proctor, Jr., was stationed at Fort 
Wetherill, Narragansett Bay, R. L., 
during the recent navy and army 
manoeuvres; he is now at Fort Banks, 
Winthrop. — Lieut. J. W. Kilbreth, 
Jr., is stationed at Fort Riley with 
the light artillery, and took part in 
the recent army manoeuvres in that 
district. — A. P. Zeller is traveling 
through Spain and France; his ad- 
dress for one year will be 74/0 Ama- 
lienstrasse, Munich, Germany. — A. W. 
Popper has become a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. — Only 
106 members of the Class have sub- 
scribed to the Graduates’ Magazine. 
Will not each subscriber take it upon 
himself to obtain a subscription from 
at least one other man? This Maga- 
zine deserves better support. — E. T. 
Gundlach is in partnership with his 
brother, as advertising agents; ad- 
dress, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. — 
F. B. Greenhalge is an asst. attorney- 
general for Mass. — Dr. A. M. Pap- 
penheimer has been a house officer at 
the Bellevue Hospital, New York. — 
P. A. H. van Daell is with F. C. 
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McLain, boilers, radiators, and sup- 
plies, 1123 Broadway, New York.— 
W.G.S. McIntyre is teaching in the 
Taunton High School. —J. E. N. Shaw 
is a lawyer; office, Masonic Building, 
New Bedford.—C. P. Slade has re- 
signed as teacher at the Quincy High 
School, and has a position at Dean 
Academy, Franklin. —E. L. Logan 
was a candidate for the Mass. senate, 
from South Boston. — J. A. Denison, 
Dem., was a candidate for nomina- 
tion for Congress from the 9th Mass. 
district. — L. J. Henderson is study- 
ing medicine in Germany.— A. J. 
Marshall is teaching in the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Academy, of which C. N. B. 
Wheeler, ’86, is the head; address, 401 
Ashland Ave., St. Paul. —G. P. Met- 
calf is practicing law in the office of 
Young & Lightner, 24 Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Quincy. 

J.C. McCall is assistant secretary 
of the New York Life Ins. Co.— 
C. H. McDuffie is with S. D. Bush 
& Co., cotton buyers, Boston. — R. M. 
O. Wernaer is instructor in German 
at Harvard for one year from Sept. 
1, 1902.— Arthur Adams is vice-pre- 
sident and secretary of the Adams 
Trust Co., Boston. — B. P. Merrick’s 
address is 30 Centre St., Brookline. — 
Welles Meriam is assistant division 
engineer on the Newark division of 
the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co., with 
headquarters at Newark, O.— A. C. 
Spalding is with J. B. and H. E. 
Warner, lawyers, Exchange Building, 
Boston. —F, B. Taylor is with J. J. 
Myers and A. H. Brooks, lawyers, in 
the same building. — Malcolm Donald 
is with Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, 
lawyers, 70 State St., Boston — F. R. 
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Swift is with Strong & Cadwalader, 
lawyers, Wall St., New York city. — 
Bridgham Curtis is with Seward, Guth- 
rie & Steele, lawyers, 40 Wall St., 
New York city. —C. P. Adams’s ad- 
dress is Standish Apartments, Worces- 
ter. — H. B. Dean is a teacher in the 
Green St. School, Newark, N. J.—S. 
H. Derby is practicing law at Hono- 
lulu, H. I., in the office of Gen. A. S. 
Hartwell, ’58. 


1900. 
Eiot SPALDING, Sec. 
66 Lincoln St., Boston. 

Lieut. Alfred Hasbrouck has re- 
turned from Manila and is now sta- 
tioned with the artillery corps at 
Fort Totten, N. Y.— Bancroft Gove 
is first assistant mining engineer and 
expert in the mining dept. of the 
U. S. and Mexico Trust Co.; ad- 
dress, care of the Zacatecas La Cen- 
tral Mining Co., Zacatecas, Mexico. 
—S. W. Lewis is in the commercial 
paper business with E. Naumburg 
& Co., Delta Bldg., Boston. —C. M. 
Brown is in the rubber business in 
Boston.— Major Barber is engaged 
in advertising work in Boston.— A. 
F. Gotthold is a lawyer with Gould 
& Wilkie; address, 2 Wall St., New 
York.— T. H. Whitney spent the 
summer in New York city on work 
connected with the Legal Aid Society, 
and is now at the Law School. — The 
Secretary urges all members of the 
Class to supply him with their latest 
addresses, in order that any notices 
sent out may be promptly received by 
the members.—The First Triennial 
will take place this June, and every 
member of the Class is urged to at- 
tend. Regular notices will be sent 
out later. — L. S. Beals is the auditor 
of the Randall Hall Association. — The 
following are registered at the Law 
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School: Atherton, Ballantine, Bar- 
num, Bartlett, Bateman, Baxter, Be- 
nesch, Bock, Boright, Carpenter, A. 
M. Chandler, Chadbourne, P. P. Chase, 
L. K. Clark, Eames, Drinkwater, 
Everts, S. S. FitzGerald, French, 
George, Gould, Guiler, Holliday, Hink- 
ley, Hosmer, McGawley, Ledyard, 
Rinehart, Munson, Riemann, Rice, 
Reed, Richards, Nixdorff, Philips, 
Yeomans, I. W. Sargent, E. E. Sar- 
geant, Sears, Seasongood, Symonds, 
Tappin, Swain, Stanton, Sullivan, 
Southworth, Wilson, Wellington. — 
At the Medical School are: Whiton, 
H. B. Smith, Talbot, Phippen, Nel- 
son, Oakman, Moline, MacLeod, Mc- 
Allester, Linenthal, Howe, Kahn, Kid- 
ner, Holt, Hawes, Fenwick, Hager, 
Fabyan, Clark, Dana, Boutwell, S. 
Beals, Bell, Beeley, Barnes, Barney. 
—In the Graduate School are: F. H. 
Beal, Cabot, F. W. Doherty, Cary, R. 
W. Foster, Duke, N. F. Hall, Lichten- 
stein, F. W. Morrison, H. H. Morse, 
Myrick, F. W. Reynolds, C. Royce, 
H. L. Seaver. — The following are in- 
structors; Reynolds, Kullmer, Duke, 
J. F. Cole. — The following are assist- 
ants: Washburn, A. C. Richards, 
Morrison, McCarthy,} Hall, Hills, L. 
K. Clark, Cabot.— R. C. Heath was 
admitted to the Mass. bar last spring 
and is now practicing law in the office 
of Lowell, Smith & Lowell, Equitable 
Bldg., Boston. —F. Palmer is teach- 
ing in Worcester.— P. P. Chase 
passed his bar examinations in July 
and is now taking his third year at 
the Harvard Law School.—E. C. 
Carter has gone to India for mission- 
ary work; before starting he was 
given an enthusiastic reception in 
Phillips Brooks House. — Frederic 
Carleton Gulick was accidentally as- 
phyxiated in Boston on Sept. 25. The 
son of the Rev. Wm. H. and Alice Gor- 
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don Gulick, missiunaries, he was born 
in Santander, Spain, Jan. 7, 1876. In 
College he was prominent in the Pi 
Eta theatricals, and composed that 
club’s operetta, The Campaigners. He 
had just returned from a year’s study 
in Munich, and expected to teach 
music and Spanish.—S. M. Becker 
has been manager of the Becker-Wall 
Opera Co. in Milwaukee, Wis. 


1901. 
H. B. Cxrark, Sec. 
249 W. 54th St., New York, N. Y. 

Francis Lynch is supervisor of 
schools at Yauco, P. R.— G. M. Hos- 
mer is teaching in the Somerville High 
School. — Roland Usher is studying 
at Oxford. — C. T. Hanson is travel- 
ing for a steel firm in Bethlehem, Pa. 
—R. S. Greene has been appointed 
deputy consul-general to Brazil at 
Rio Janeiro.— H. P. Williams is em- 
ployed in the office of the Recorder of 
Harvard University. — E. H. Douglas 
has returned from the Philippines and 
entered the employ of the N. E. Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. in Boston. — 
L. H. Brittin is with the Ross, Sprague 
Sugar Refining Co., Edgewater, N. J. 
—H. T. Bull has received a second 
lieutenant’s commission in the 13th 
U. S. cavalry. —J. M. Ross is with 
the Ross, Sprague Sugar Co., Edge- 
water, N. J.; address, 306 West 102d 
St., New York.—G. F. Furlong is 
with the Library Bureau Branch in 
London, Eng.— Gordon Ireland has 
been appointed instructor in Philoso- 
phy in Harvard. —E. A. Sherman is 
with the Newport, R. L, Trust Co. — 
M. L. Wetherell is a pharmacist in 
Gloucester. — The following 1901 men 
are inthe Graduate School. The num- 
bers after the names refer to the year. 
G. M. Allen, 2; L. D. Ames, 3,* Shat- 

* Took A. B.’s while in G. 8. 
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tuck Scholar; H. B. Bigelow, 1; A. J. 
Boynton, 2,* Univ. Scholar, studied at 
Columbia last year, where he received 
degree of A. M.; D. Brown, 1, took 
S. B. in L. S. S. last year; [F. L. 
Clark, S. B., 1901, Ist year Gr. Aus- 
tin Resident Scholar in Architecture; ] 
[G. B. Collier, S. B. 1901, 2d year 
Gr.;] V. Custis, 2, A. M. 1902, asst. 
in Economies; A. H. Eustis, 2; F. A. 
Eustis, 2; H. P. Henderson, 2, S. M. 
1902, asst. in Mining; M. A. Hines, 
2, asst. in Chem.; W. R. Humphreys, 
1; W. L. Leighton, 2; L. C. Marshall, 
2, A. M. 1902, Henry Lee Memorial 
Fellow; W. A. Oldfather, 2, A. M. 
1902, Shattuck Scholar; C. B. Van 
Wie, 3,* asst. in Phil.; R. C. Wells, 
2, A. T. F. in Chem.; D. C. Williams, 
1; C. W. Wright, 1; A. D. Wyman, 
2, asst. in Chem. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec. 
36 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

The following men are registered in 
the Law School: Ambrose, C. M.; 
*Barnard, C. A.; Bland, R. H.; *Brad- 
ley, J. G.; Brandmiller, H.,Jr.; Brooks, 
L. G.; Brownell, M. R.; Bryant, W. 
L.; *Bubier, T. S.; *Capotosto, A. A.; 
Carroll, P. A.; *Cary, G. F.; *Chan- 
ning, H. M.; *Clifford, J. H.; *Cooper, 
O. F.; Cotter, R. J.; *Cram, R. J.; 
Cumming, M. G.; Cushman, E. G.; 
Dabney, G. B.; Dixey, A. S.; Earle, 
R.S.; Farlow, J.S.; *Franchot, E. E.; 
Gilles, J. W.; Green, L. L.; *Gross- 
man, I.; Hartt, D. N.; Harwood, J. A.; 
Hawley, T. R.; Hobbs, C. W.; Hoff- 
man, W. W.; Hollingsworth, A.; 
Horan, C. T.; Hull, G. H.; Hunnewell, 
F. W.; *Janes, R. F.; Johnson, A. F.; 
Knowles, H. S.; Lacy, F. R.; Letch- 
worth, E. H.; *Love, J. A.; *Lyons, 
L. W.; *McAleer, J. A.; *McCarthy, 
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C. P.; Morgan, E. M., Jr.; *Morse, 
A. H.; *Motley, J. L.; Norwood, C. A.; 
O’Connell, J. E.; Pitkin, W. H.; Quig- 
ley, R. W.; Radovsky, D. R.; Rob- 
bins, R. W.; *Rogers, L. A.; Sage, 
H. A.; Sawtell, F. M.; Sawyer, R. W.; 
*Seavey, W. A.; *Shuebruk, W.; 
Stockton, H. K.; *Swain, C. O.; Sweet- 
ser, F. E., Jr.; Talbot, J. E.; *Tar- 
pey, W. J.; *Thorndike, H. C.; Wat- 
son, F. L.; *Wehle, L. B.; Wells, 
H. L.; *Wendell, B., Jr.; Whitman, 
A. H.; *Wight, D.; Wilson, C. H.; 
Winslow, H. J. — The following men 
are registered in the Graduate School : 
Aldrich, C. E., Jr.; Barlow, H.; Bige- 
low, H. B.; Brown, D.; Burnham, 
L. P.; Carlton, H. A.; Carroll, H. H.; 
Claflin, W. H.; Corson, C. E.; Dame, 
A. M.; Dewing, A. S.; Ells, A. E.; 
Forbes, G. S.; Gibson, J. A.; Gold- 
thwait, J. W.; Gordon, G. B.; Gro- 
senbaugh, R. A.; Grossmann, E. H. R.; 
Groth, B. H. A.; Hoyle, A. E.; John- 
ston, J. R.; Langmaid, J. F.; Lewis, 
G. R.; Michelson, T.; Pease, A. S.; 
Pollard, H. S.; Riddle, L. W.; Russe, 
F. W.; Saville, R. L.; Serviss, S. B.; 
Smith, E. E.; Tyng, D.; Wellington, 
R. G.; Wheeler, P.; Whittem, A. F.; 
Wilder, F. M.; Wolfe, A. B.; Wood, 
H. O. — The following men are regis- 
tered for the first time in the Medical 
School: H. M. Bruce, L. D. Chapin, 
J. H. Fitzpatrick, C. Frothingham, 
Jr., H. W. Godfrey, R. Kinnicutt, 
W. E. Ladd, C. R. Metcalf, J. A. 
O’Reilly, B. H. Peirce, E. P. Richard- 
son, J. C. Rowley, W. B. Bartlett, 
J. A. L. Blake, M. E. Champion, 
P. H. Kelsey, R. M. Greer. — L. M. 
Backus is in the banking business, Se- 
attle, Wash. — P. Bartlett is studying 
drawing, 40 Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. —C. N. Baxter is doing library 
work in Quincy. — A. Blanchard has 


* Second year men. 
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engaged in brokerage in Boston. — 
R. H. Bland is with a mercantile 
life ins. co., 1025 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md.— B. Boss is an as- 
tronomer in the Dudley Observatory, 
Albany, N. Y.— E. B. Boynton, 129 
High St., Medford, is engaged in the 
textile business at Manchester, N. H. 
—J.H. Branson isa teacher of science 
in West Union, O. — H. Burnet is an 
architect in New York city, 50 E. 
77th St. — A. M. Butler is a chemist, 
24 Harrington Ave., Worcester. — G. 
O. Carpenter, Jr., is in the office 
of W. H. Markham & Co., fire insur- 
ance agency, Century Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. — R. Christenson, 6 Cottage Ave., 
Arlington, will probably become a 
teacher. — F. W. Coker is teaching at 
Darlington, S. C. — W. P. Collier, 15 
Tennyson St., Somerville, is to take 
up teaching. — L. J. Cook is teaching 
in Cooperstown, N. Y. —C. A. Coons 
is superintendent of schools, St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y. — O. F. Cooper is in the 
law office of J. A. Cooper, Parrott 
Bldg., San Franciseo., Cal. —C. E. 
Corson is an assistant in Chemistry 
in Harvard.— M. W. Crane is re- 
gistered in the Divinity School, and 
will take up the study of Semitic 
Languages. — A. L. Devens, Jr., is a 
note broker, care of Bond & Good- 
win, 41 Devonshire St., Boston. — J. 
A. Dix will study architecture in 
New York city. — D. S. Downes, 83 
Sutherland Road, Brookline, will en- 
gage in the banking business. — A. 
Durant is registered in the Scientific 
School. — W. M. Eby is a teacher, 
Howard, Kan.— K. B. Emerson is 
teaching in Brattleboro, Vt. — T. B. 
Fay is studying architecture in the 
Scientific School. —G. P. Ferrell is 
a journalist, Wichita, Kan. — P. E. 
Fitzpatrick is with Brown, Durrell & 
Co., Boston.—S. D. France is a teacher 
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in Cobleskill, N. Y. — W. H. George, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is to enter the min- 
istry. — E. H. Greene will probably 
go into railroading. — Clifton Ham is 
teaching at Shapleigh, Me. — E. W. 
Hamill is teaching in Bellville, Ill. — 
W. D. Haviland is registered in the 
College. —W. D. Head is teach- 
ing in the Volkmann School, Boston. 
—S. H. Hodgin is a teacher of Eng- 
lish literature in Greensboro, N. C. — 
B. A. Hollister is teaching English at 
Washington, Conn. —J. H. Holmes 
is registered in the Divinity School. — 
P. M. Hooper, Box 566, Fall River, 
will study architecture. — H. C. Hoyt 
expects to teach the classics. — A. J. 
Jones is teaching in Cleveland, O. — 
C. H. King is studying law in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. — A. Klock is a chemist 
in Fonda, N. Y.— P. V. A. Koechel 
may study chemistry abroad this year. 
—F. A. Lackner is with a banking 
firm in Chicago. —M. B. Lang is 
registered in the College.—E. C. 
Leaycraft isin the real estate business 
in New York city. — Halstead Linds- 
ley will take up mining engineering. 
— E. W. Low is teaching in Essex. — 
W. E. MeNeill is teaching in Prince 
Edward’s Island. — H. L. Marshall is 
teaching in New Dorchester. — E. H. 
Metcalf is in the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. —C. G. Montross is a 
teacher in Montclair, N. J.— Alva 
Morrison is in the bond business. — 
R. B. Ogilby will study for the min- 
istry. —A. S. Pease is teaching in 
Andover. — H.S. Proudfoot is a me- 
chanical engineer.— R. S. Rainsford 
is engaged in mining in Colorado. — 
Evan Randolph is in a broker’s office 
in Philadelphia. —G. H. Richardson 
is in the banking business. —C. R. 
Rogers is with the American Writing 
Paper Co., Springfield. —G. C. St. 
John is doing preparatory school 
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work in Simsbury, Conn.—J. M. 
Sawyer will study architecture in 
Philadelphia. — R. W. Sayles is in a 
cotton mill, Pawtucket, R. I. — Henry 
Schlesinger is a mining operator, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.— W. J. Shepard is 
teaching in Salem, Ore.— W. B. 
Sprague is teaching in Moriah Centre, 
N. Y.—C. A. Sylvester is in the 
railroad business. —G. J. Taussig: is 
engaged in the railroad business, St. 
Louis, Mo. — M. H. Urner expects to 
take up the study of medicine. — H. R. 
Van Law is teaching in Arlington, III. 
—H. R. Wade is teaching chemistry 
in Salem, N. H.—A. W. Weil is 
with A. J. Weil, New York city. — 
Harrison Weymouth will take up civil 
engineering. — P. L. Whiting intends 
to teach languages. — R. B. Whitney 
intends to be a banker and broker. — 
C. E. Young intends to engage in 
teaching. — P. H. Cram is studying 
languages in France. — F. Kimball is 
teaching mathematics at the Marion 
Military Institute, Birmingham, Ala. 
—J.F. Mason is studying languages 
at Grenoble, France. — A. L. Waldron 
is teaching in a private school in Mor- 
ristown, N. J.—L. A. Fales is prin- 
cipal of the Sanford St. Grammar 
School, Attleboro. — A. C. White’s 
address is 560 Fifth Ave., New York. 
— Edison Lewis is in the steel business 
at Pittsburg, Pa. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Andrew Coyle Bradley, 1/67, one of 
the justices of the supreme court of the 
District of Columbia, died in Wash- 
ington on May 15, 1902. He was born 
in Washington, Feb. 12, 1844, and was 
educated in private schools, Columbian 
University, Washington, and at the 
Harvard Law School. He was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the 
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supreme court by Pres. Harrison in 
1889. He presided over the trial of 
Henry O. Havemeyer, pres. of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, 
and directed the jury to bring in a 
verdict of acquittal. He also presided 
in the Pollard-Breckinridge case. Jus- 
tice Bradley was an active member 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, and strongly favored a strict 
enforcement of the Sunday laws. He 
was an athlete and a great lover of 
music and literature. 

Dr. R. R. Stratton, m ’02, is resident 
physician at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
Bedford. 

D. R. Pennell, J 02, agent of the 
Hill Mill, Lewiston, Me., has been ad- 
mitted to the Mass. bar. 

The Rey. S. Margolies, Sp., ’02, is 
forming Zionist societies. 

S. T. Kimball, L. S., ’90, was a can- 
didate for the Maine legislature. 

Charles William McGowan Black, 
p ’99, professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Oregon, died at La- 
grande, Ore., Aug. 11, 1902. He was 
born at Ligonier, Pa., May 4, 1868. 
He graduated from Dickinson (Pa.) 
College in 1889 ; took his A. M. there 
in 1892 ; taught in the Wesleyan Acad- 
emy at Wilbraham, 1894-98 ; and then 
studied in the Harvard Graduate 
School, where he received an A. M. in 
1899 and a Ph. D. in 1901. 

The Rev. G. M. Bartol, ¢ ’45, has 
been for 55 years minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Lancaster. 

Simon Yandes, /’39, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has given, since he was 70 years 
old, more than $400,000 to charita- 
ble and other institutions, including 
$150,000 to Wabash College. 

Pres. Pritchett, h 00, of the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, declined the 
presidency of the University of Wis- 
consin. 
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George Hoadly, L. S., ’44, ex-gov- 
ernor of Ohio, died at Watkins, N.Y., 
Aug. 26. Since 1887 he had been 
practicing law in New York city, and 
was the head of the firm of Hoadly, 
Lauterbach & Johnson. He was born 
in New Haven, Conn., July 31, 1826. 
His father was in turn mayor of New 
Haven and of Cleveland, O., and his 
grandfather, a captain in the Revolu- 
tionary war, was elected 26 times to 
the Connecticut legislature. His mo- 
ther was a daughter of W. W. Wool- 
sey, of New York, who at the time 
of her marriage was president of the 
Boston and Providence Ry. ; she was 
also a granddaughter of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and a niece of Aaron Burr. In 
consequence of financial reverses, Mr. 
Hoadly’s family moved from New 
Haven to Cleveland in 1830, and he 
was educated at the Western Reserve 
College, in that city. Graduating in 
1844, he studied law at Harvard, and 
in August, 1847, was admitted to the 
bar. In 1849 he became a partner 
of the law firm of Chase & Ball, the 
head of which was Salmon P. Chase, 
later United States Senator from Ohio, 
Governor of that State, Secretary of 
the Treasury under Lincoln, and Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. When he was only 25 years 
old, Ohio made Mr. Hoadly judge of 
the superior court of Cincinnati, which 
office he held for two years. During 
his term he married Mary Burnett 
Perry, a grandniece of Judge Jacob 
Perry. On leaving the bench, Mr. 
Hoadly formed a partnership with Ed- 
ward Mills, which continued for six 
years. In 1855 he served one year as 
city solicitor of Cincinnati. He was 
active in politits and was known 
throughout Ohio as a Democrat of the 
anti-slavery type. Like Tilden in New 
York, he was called a “ barnburner.” 
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He was an active member of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1873-74, and 
in October, 1883, was elected gov- 
ernor of Ohio, defeating J. B. Foraker 
by 12,000 plurality. Two years later 
he was in turn beaten by Mr. Foraker 
for the governorship. Mr. Hoadly was 
one of the counsel who successfully 
resisted the effort to compel the read- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools. 
Originally a Democrat, his aversion to 
slavery led him into the Republican 
ranks; but in 1876 his opposition to a 
protective tariff caused him to affiliate 
again with the Democratic party. He 
was the leading counsel for the as- 
signee and creditors in the case of Arch- 
bishop Purcell, and was a professor in 
the Cincinnati Law School from 1864 
to 1887, and for many years a trustee 
of the university. He is survived by 
three children, George (H. C. ’79), 
who is a member of his father’s old 
law firm ; Edward ; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Scarborough. 

C. C. H. Fyffe, L. S., 84, was pro- 
minent in exposing recent jury bribers 
in Chicago, where he has been asst. 
corporation counsel for the past three 
years. 

Gen. W. W. Blackmar, /’68, is com- 
mander of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts, G. A. R. 

Ex-Senator H. O. Wolcott, J ’75, is 
counsel for the Denver and Rio Grande 
Ry. 

W. H. Price, s 95, is superintendent 
of schools for Holliston, Sherborn, and 
Medway, and will reside in Holliston. 

Dr. Richard Wynne, m ’02, has an 
office at 388 Dorchester St., S. Boston. 

Augustus St. Gaudens, 4 97, has 
nearly completed the monument to 
Phillips Brooks, ’55, for Copley Sq., 
Boston. 

Arthur Monroe, L. S., ’97, is prac- 
ticing law at 3684 Main St., Worcester. 
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F. W. Knowlton, / 02, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

Dr. Noah Cressy, L. S.S., 65, editor 
of the Connecticut Farmer, and a well- 
known veterinary surgeon, died at his 
home in Hartford, Conn., on Aug. 31. 
He was born in Rowe, and was 63 years 
old. He attended school at Shelburne 
Falls, and when a young man taught 
school at North Adams. Aftera course 
in the Scientific School at Harvard he 
graduated as a physician at the Pitts- 
field Medical College, went to Canaan, 
N. Y., and practiced medicine for 12 
years. Then he was called to Middle- 
town, Conn., and lectured at Wes- 
leyan College ; he also practiced med- 
icine in Middletown and did some 
veterinary work. He was later ap- 
pointed state veterinarysurgeon. From 
Middletown he went to the Amherst 
Agricultural College, where he had the 
chair of veterinary science. He lived 
in Amherst about two years anda half, 
and then moved to Montreal, where 
he finished his veterinary studies. 
He had lectured on veterinary science 
in nearly all the New England States. 
In 1882 he went to Hartford and 
opened a veterinary drug store. He 
bought the Connecticut Farmer in 1897. 
He was editor of the paper and presi- 
dent of the Farmer Publishing and 
Printing Co. 

Dr. E. P. Joslin, m ’95, is at 421 
Marlborough St., Boston. 

F. E. Draper, / ’98, is a member of 
the law firm of Betts & Draper, 72 
Second St., Troy, N. Y. 

Albert Dodge, Jr., s ’02, is a mining 
engineer at Lionwood, Mich. 

A. W. G. Wilson, p ’99, is on the 
temporary staff of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada, at Cobourg, Ontario, 
Can. 

A. J. Collier, s ’94, is asst. geologist 
on the U.S. Geological Survey. 
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H. I. Cobb, Sp., ’80, is the architect 
of the Chicago post-office. 

A. H. Knapp, s 97, is principal of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., High School. 

Osgood Smith, / ’89, is practicing 
law at Havana, Cuba. 

Col. J. J. Astor, Sp., 86, has assigned 
his patents on marine turbines to pub- 
lic use, thus giving up a monopoly of 
them for 17 years. He does this, he 
says in a letter to the Scientific Ameri- 
can, in the hope that the development 
of the ideal turbine may be hastened 
thereby. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, s ’58, has 
been made a doctor of laws by Christi- 
ania University, Norway. 

Oxford University has conferred the 
degree of D. S. on Prof. C. S. Minot, 
p’78, who represented Harvard at the 
Bodleian tercentenary. 

John Henry Glover, L. S., 747, of 
Glover, Sweezy & Glover, New York 
city, died Aug. 5, at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
His father, John Glover, lived in the 
city his life through, while his grandfa- 
ther, John I. Glover, who died in 1825, 
was one of the prominent merchants 
of early New York history. John H. 
Glover was born in White St., New 
York city, in April, 1827. He was 
educated in New York schools, and 
graduated at Yale in 1846. After- 
ward he studied law at Harvard. He 
married Helen Le Roy, who survives 
him, together with three children, Miss 
Charlotte Le Roy Glover, H. S. Glover, 
and Mrs. Miller. In early life he 
served a term in the Connecticut legis- 
lature. He was prominent in Epis- 
copal Church circles, and for many 
years was a vestryman of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest and vice-presi- 
dent of the Church Club, New York. 

A. H. Coar, t ’97, of Ellsworth, 
Me., is secretary of the Hancock 
County, Me., Unitarian Conference. 
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was not reélected to the Mass. House 
from Hull. 

C. H. Morrill, s 02, is in charge of 
the scientific department at the New 
Britain, Conn., High School. 

R. L. Kennedy, / ’98, is practicing 
law at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Major John Wesley Powell, h ’86, 
director of the Bureau of Ethnology 
at the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, who died Sept. 23, at his sum- 
mer home in Haven, Me., was born at 
Mt. Morris, N. Y., March 24, 1834. 
His father was a Methodist minister. 
He attended school in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Ohio, and studied at Illi- 
nois Wesleyan College. He received 
the degree of LL. D. from Columbian 
University, Washington, in 1882, from 
Harvard in 1886, and that of Ph. D. 
from Heidelberg in 1886. He was mar- 
ried in 1861 to Emma Dean, of De- 
troit, Mich. Enlisting in the Second 
Illinois Artillery, at Shiloh he lost his 
right arm. He was mustered out with 
the rank of major. After the war he 
again devoted his attention to scien- 
tifie pursuits. He explored the then 
little known Grand Cafion of the Colo- 
rado in 1869; was appointed director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology in 
1879, and of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey a year later, when he also was 
elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Academy of Science. In 1884 he 
resigned the post of director of the 
Geological Survey, but remained at 
the head of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Among his writings are “ Explorations 
of the Colorado River,” “ Introduction 
to the Study of Indian Languages,” 
“Canyons of the Colorado,” “ Studies 
in Sociology,” and “ Truth and Error.” 

Dr. Walter Hamilton, m 98, died 
in Asheville, N. C., on May 8, aged 
27. His home was at Holyoke. 
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Dr. John Lane White, m ’54, died 
at Bloomington, Ill, May 24, 1902. 
He was born in Westminster, Dec. 5, 
1832. After graduating in 1854 from 
the Medical School, and completing 
his studies in Europe, he went to IIli- 
nois, first settling in Jerseyville. In 
1870 he settled at Bloomington, which 
had since been his home. He served 
two terms in the lower house of the 
Illinois legislature; was vice-president 
of the Third National Bank of Bloom- 
ington; had been grand commander 
of the Knights Templar of Illinois, 
and was one of the most prominent 
masons of the state. For 30 years 
he was surgeon for the Chicago and 
Alton and Illinois Central R. Rs., 
and had occupied numerous other posi- 
tions of responsibility. He was always 
active in the proceedings of the Illinois 
Medical Society. A wife and two 
children survive. 

Prof. A. E. Verrill, s 62, has been 
39 years at the head of the Yale De- 
partment of Zodlogy. 

C. B. Whittier, / ’96, is a professor 
in the new University of Chicago Law 
School. 

Prof. J. H. Cole, p ’01, has been 
called to Oberlin, from Cornell Uni- 
versity, as associate professor of Latin. 

Dr. Curtis Emerson Munn, m 66, 
died at Topeka, Kan., June 8, 1902. 
He served during the civil war, first 
as hospital steward of the 1st Mass. 
Cavalry (Dec., 1861), and then as asst. 
surgeon of the 27th Mass. Vols., and 
as surgeon of the 2d Mass. Vols. He 
was appointed asst. surgeon in the regu- 
lar army, Nov. 16, 1868, and re- 
tired with the rank of major, Feb. 2, 
1900. His wife was the daughter of 
Major E. S. Ewing, U.S.A. He 
leaves a son, Dr. L. R. Munn, of To- 
peka, and a daughter, Mrs. G. W. 
Van Deusen. 
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F. W. Schenk, Sp., ’01, for two years 
a cataloguer at the Harvard Library, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
law department of the University of 
Chicago. 

J. E. Shea, Sp., ’92, is practicing law 
at Natick ; address, Concord Build- 
ing. 

Dr. Charles Abner Phelps, m *44, 
died in Boston, April 27, 1902. The 
ancestors of his parents came to the 
colony in the Mary and John in 1630, 
and settled in Dorchester. He was 
born on Congress St., Boston, Oct. 
20, 1820; his father was Dr. Abner 
Phelps, a prominent physician, and his 
mother, Delia Hubbell Clark Phelps. 
At the Mt. Pleasant Classical School 
at Amherst he was a classmate of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Later he en- 
tered the Boston Latin Schooi, then 
on School St., where the Parker House 
now stands. Then he went to Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and later studied 
with a private tutor at Cambridge 
to fit for Yale. He remained at Yale 
only one year, preferring to go to 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
where he was graduated in 1841. He 
then entered the Harvard Medical 
School, at that time on Mason St., 
graduating in 1844. He next attended 
the Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, and then began to ‘practice 
with his father in Boston. He married 
Phoebe Harris, of Albany, sister of 
Judge and U. S. Senator Ira Harris. 
For six years after his marriage he 
practiced in Boston. He went abroad 
to make a special study of diseases 
of the skin, and on his return home 
opened the first hospital specially for 
the treatment of skin diseases in 
Boston. He was elected to the Mass. 
legislature in 1855 and 1856 ; during 
his second term he was speaker of 
the House. The next year he was 
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elected to the Senate, and on reélection 
the following year was chosen presi- 
dent of that body. In 1860 he gave 
up the practice of medicine and de- 
voted himself to politics. He was one 
of the prominent speakers for the 
old Liberty party, the Know-Nothing 
party, the Free Soil, Wide-Awake, and 
the Republican parties. He was ap- 
pointed surveyor of the port of Bos- 
ton by Pres. Lincoln, and served from 
May 1, 1861, to Aug. 31, 1865. He 
also held the office of U.S. Pension 
Agent for Boston from Sept. 1, 1869, 
to March 31, 1875. In 1877, Pres. 
Grant appointed him consul at Prague, 
a position he held for eight years. At 
the expiration of his term of office he 
returned home, but after two years 
went to Dresden, where he resided for 
six years, coming back in the spring 
of 1893. He wrote a biography of 
Pres. Grant, and one of Vice-Pres. 
Wilson, and a work on death from a 
philosophical and medical standpoint, 
which he left in manuscript. Dr. 
Phelps leaves one son, Charles H. 
Phelps, H. C., 68, who has lived in 
Paris for some years, and two daugh- 
ters, Delia Clark Phelps and Florence 
L. Phelps, who reside in Boston. 

W. A. Keener, / ’77, is a judge of 
the New York court of appeals. He 
has resigned as dean of the Columbia 
Law School, but he continues to teach 
there, in addition to his general prac- 
tice. 

W. A. Willard, p ’99, who had charge 
of the biological work at Grinnell Col- 
lege last year, is an instructor at the 
University of Nebraska, where Dr. R. 
S. Lillie, late instructor at the Harvard 
Medical School, is instructor in Physio- 
logy and Histology. 

J. C. Gray, / 66, has been reélected 
judge of the New York court of ap- 
peals. 
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Ralph Partridge Emilius Thacher, 
t’71, was born at Lubec, Me., Sept. 7, 
1826. He was the youngest son of the 
Hon. Stephen Thacher, judge of pro- 
bate for York County, Me., and col- 
lector of the port of Passamaquoddy 
under Jefferson and the two subse- 
quent administrations. His mother 
was Harriet Preble, a sister of Judge 
William Pitt Preble, of Portland, Me. 
He was of the fifth generation in di- 
rect descent from Thomas Thacher, 
first minister of the Old South Church 
in Boston, whose father, Peter Thacher, 
was rector of St. Edmund’s at Salis- 
bury, Eng. He was educated at 
Washington Academy, East Machias, 
Me., at Phillips Andover Academy, 
and at the Law School of Yale Uni- 
versity, from which he graduated in 
1855. He afterward practiced law at 
Rockland, Me., with his brother, Peter 
Thacher. His career as a lawyer 
was interrupted by a severe illness, 
which rendered him almost helpless 
for several years, and on his recovery 
he decided to devote himself to the 
work of the Christian ministry. He 
graduated at the Boston School for 
the Ministry in 1869, and at the Har- 
vard Divinity School in 1871. After 
his graduation at Cambridge he con- 
tinued at the University, and took a 
post-graduate course, remaining there 
in all five years. He received the de- 
gree of A.M. from Yale University 
in 1870, and that of S. T. B. from 
Harvard in 1882. He was ordained 
in Boston in 1873, and served succes- 
sively at Sturbridge, Lancaster, N. H., 
Barnstable, and Sterling, resigning 
from the last parish in 1883. He 
then went to Germany and pursued 
philosophical and theological studies 
at the University of Leipsic for about 
a year and a half. After the death 
of his brother, Joseph A. Thacher, of 
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Zumbrota, Minn., the necessity for his 
residing at Zumbrota to take care of 
his property there caused his with- 
drawal from the active work of the 
ministry. Though preaching occa- 
sionally after his return from Ger- 
many, he was never again settled. He 
was never married, and was the last 
of his generation. He died July 8. 

At the meeting of Fédération Den- 
taire Internationale held at Stockholm, 
Sweden, Aug. 15, 1902, E. H. Smith, 
d’74, Dean of the Harvard Dental 
School, was chairman of a committee 
of three, appointed by the National 
Dental Association in July, to invite 
the Federation to the National Dental 
Association charged with promoting 
the Fourth International Dental Con- 
gress. At Stockholm, Sweden, Dr. 
Smith was appointed on the committee 
of nine from the Federation to accept 
the invitation and to assist as an ad- 
visory body to the committee of fif- 
teen from the National Dental Asso- 
ciation. 

At Niagara Falls, N. Y., at the sixth 
annual meeting of the National Den- 
tal Association, W. E. Boardman, d 
’86, of Boston, was elected a member 
of the executive council. He was also 
elected one of a committee of fifteen 
on the Fourth International Dental 
Congress to be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
during the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition, 1904, to organize and conduct 
the Congress. He was also reélected 
a member of the Necrology Commit- 
tee of the National Dental Associa- 
tion. 

At the 38th annual meeting of the 
Mass. Dental Society held in Boston, 
June 4 and 5, 1902, W. P. Cooke, d 
’81, was elected first vice-president; J. 
T. Paul, d ’91, was reélected treasurer; 
and W. E. Boardman, d ’86, was re- 
elected editor. On the executive com- 
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mittee are W. E. Boardman, d ’86, 
chairman, and W. P. Cooke, d ’81. 

Dr. John Henry Kinsman, m ’58, 
died at Bridgeport, Conn., June 26, 
1902. He was born in Salem. After 
taking his degree at the Medical 
School, he studied in Paris, and then 
entered the U. S. army as surgeon. 
For 17 years he was in the Northwest 
under Crook and other Indian fight- 
ers. He had previously served in the 
civil war. He had lately practiced 
in Bridgeport. 

David Manning, L. S., ’70, was one 
of the Republican candidates for nom- 
ination in the 3d Mass. congressional 
district. 

Dr. J. P. Nelligan, m’02, has an office 
at the corner of Mt. Auburn and Cush- 
ing sts., Cambridge. 

Dr. Albert Potter, m ’55, died at 
Chepachet, R. I., Oct. 2, 1902. He 
was born at Sturbridge, Feb. 28, 1831. 
During the civil war he served in the 
5th R.I. Vols. Since the war he has 
practiced in northern Rhode Island. 
He was at one time president of the 
R. I. Medical Society ; a member of 
the Loyal Legion; a past master of 
Friendship Lodge, No. 7, A. F. and 
A. M.; ex-president of the Veteran 
Association; and a member of the 
R. I. Historical Society. 

George Ralph Williamson, / ’60, 
aged 66 years, died in Belfast, Me., 
Sept. 22, 1902. He was born at Bel- 
fast, April 13, 1836, graduated at 
Bowdoin in 1856, and at the Harvard 
Law School in 1860. For many years 
he was auditor for several New York 
telegraph companies, and only recently 
moved to Belfast, his native place. 
He leaves a widow. 

Nicholas Fish, / ’69, who was killed 
in a bar-room brawl in New York city 
on Sept. 16, was the eldest son of the 
late Hamilton Fish, governor of New 
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York from 1849 to 1851 and Secretary 
of State under Pres. Grant, 1869-77. 
He was born in New York Feb. 19, 
1846. He was graduated from Co- 
lumbia in 1867, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1869. He did not con- 
tinue in practice, however, since two 
years after graduation he was ap- 
pointed second secretary of legation at 
Berlin, and three years later secretary. 
From 1877 to 1881 he was chargé d’af- 
faires to the Swiss Confederation. 
From 1882 till 1886 he was minister 
to Belgium. In the latter part of 
1886 he returned to New York and 
established himself in the banking 
business. He married Clemence S. 
Bryce, sister of Gen. Lloyd Bryce. 
His son, Hamilton Fish, Jr., was killed 
in the first engagement of the Rough 
Riders at Las Quasimas. A daughter 
survives Mr, Fish. Mr. Fish belonged 
to the Metropolitan, University, Law, 
Players’, Tuxedo, and New York 
Yacht clubs, the St. Andrew’s Society, 
the Century Association, the St. Nich- 
olas Society, the University Glee Club, 
the Alumni of Columbia College, the 
Dunlap Society, and was president of 
the New York Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. 

John Wesley Ross, L. S., ’64, for 
12 years a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, died in Washington, D. C., on 
July 29. He was born June 23, 1841, 
at Lewistown, Fuller Co., Ill. After 
studying at the Harvard Law School 
he was admitted to the Illinois bar in 
January, 1866, and practiced law in 
Lewistown until 1873. For the last 
four years of that period he was a 
member of the Illinois legislature. 
He removed to Washington in 1873. 
He was appointed postmaster of the 
district in 1888, which office he held 
until appointed in 1890, by Pres. Har- 
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rison, as the Democratic member of the 
Board of District Commissioners. He 
was prominent in educational work. 
Henry N. Hooper, L. 8S. S., 751, 
died at Point Loma, Cal., Aug. 13, 
1902, aged 67. He was born in Bos- 
ton, and after leaving the Lawrence 
Scientific School he went to South 
America and became superintendent 
of the Buschenthal sheep ranch in 
Paraguay, the largest of its kind in 
South America. When the civil war 
began he joined the 32d Mass. Regi- 
ment, and later became a member of 
the 54th Mass. After the war he was 
commissioned a brigadier-general in 
the regular army and had charge of 
the Department of Colorado. With the 
late Thomas Scott, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, he tried to 
finance a railroad between Galveston 
and San Diego, Cal., but the scheme fell 
through. Twenty-three years ago he 
made his home in Brooklyn. He went 
to California last June for his health. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


In No. 8 of vol. 41 of the Annals 
of Harvard College Observatory is 
printed a list, by W. Doberck, of the 
magnitudes of 923 fixed stars deter- 
mined from sequences observed by Sir 
John Herschel during the years 1835 
to 1838, reduced to the photometric 
magnitudes of the ‘‘ Revised Harvard 
Photometry.” No 9, which completes 
vol. 41, contains a paper by Edward 
S. King on “ Absorption of Photo- 
graphic Wedges.” 
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“The Cult of the Purple Rose. A 
Phase of Harvard Life,” by Sidney 
Everton Johnson, 95, is published by 
Badger & Co., Boston. 

No. 54 of Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions, issued by the Harvard College 
Library, contains “ A Bibliography of 
Justin Winsor,” 53, superintendent of 
the Boston Public Library, 1868-1877; 
Librarian of Harvard University, 
1877-1897. The compiler is Wm. F. 
Yust, assistant state inspector of libra- 
ries, Albany, N. Y. 

“From Grieg to Brahms,” by Dan- 
iel G. Mason, 95, is published by the 
Outlook Co., New York. 

Prof. George A. Barton, p ’90, of 
Bryn Mawr College, has written “ A 
Sketch of Semitie Origins, Social and 
Religious,” which is issued by the 
Maemillan Co., New York. 

Among forthcoming educational 
books, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
announce “A First Latin Book,” by 
Prof. Clifford H. Moore, ’89; “ Cor- 
nelius Nepos,” edited by Prof. George 
D. Chase, ’89; “Life of the Ancient 
Greeks,” by Prof. Charles B. Gulick, 
90; “A First Book in Spanish,” by 
Wm. F. Giese, ’93; and “ Homer’s 
Iliad,” edited by Allen R. Benner, ’92. 
The same firm prints “ Admiral Por- 
ter,” by James R. Soley, '70; and 
‘“‘The Things that are Caesar’s,” a 
novel, by R. W. Kauffman, Sp., ’96. 

“Stillman Gott: Farmer and Fish- 
erman,” by Edwin D. Sibley, [’79,] is a 
story of “native” life on the Maine 
seacoast. (J.S. Brooks & Co., Bos- 
ton.) 

The Burrows Brothers Co. (Cleve- 
land, O.) announce a reprint of Lionel 
Wafer’s “ Voyage and Description of 
the Isthmus of America, 1699,” edited 
by George P. Winship, ’93, librarian 
of the John Carter Brown Library, 
Providence, R. I. 
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“The Physical Geography of New 
York State,” by Prof. R. S. Tarr, s 
’91, professor at Cornell, is issued by 
the Macmillan Co. 

Tothe Twentieth Century Textbooks 
series, Prof. Harold N. Fowler, ’80, 
of Western Reserve College, has con- 
tributed “ A History of Ancient Greek 
Literature.” (Appleton : New York.) 

Everit B. Terhune, ’99, is the author 
of “ Michel Gulpe,” recently published 
in Boston. 

‘“‘Early Prose Writings of James 
Russell Lowell,” ’38, with a prefatory 
note by Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, and a 
frontispiece portrait of Lowell in 1843, 
is on the list of John Lane, New York. 

“The Henchman,” a novel by M. L. 
Luther, 94, is issued by the Macmil- 
lan Co. 

C. S. Sargent, having completed 
his monumental work, “Silva of 
North America,” will begin publica- 
tion through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
of “Trees and Shrubs,” a series of 
volumes covering the woody plants of 
the northern hemisphere that would 
flourish in the gardens of Europe and 
the United States. C. E. Faxon, s 
’67, is his draughtsman as heretofore. 

“Memories of a Hundred Years,” 
by Dr. E. E. Hale, ’39, is announced 
by the Maemillan Co. 

The Hon. Addison Brown, ’52, U. S. 
District Judge in New York city from 
1881 to 1901, has just published for 
private distribution an “ Index-Di- 
gest” of his reported decisions during 
the period stated, which contains no 
fewer than 141 pages, though less than 
a line is, on the average, devoted to 
each case. 

“ The East of To-Day, and To-Mor- 
row,” by Bishop H. C. Potter, A ’90, 
and “The Blue Flower,” a new book 
of stories by Prof. Henry van Dyke, 
h ’94, have appeared. 
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Prof. Wm. MacDonald, ’92, contrib- 
utes to the series of Handbooks of 
American Government the volume on 
“'The Government of Maine ; its His- 
tory and Administration.” After a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of Maine 
from its discovery down to the present 
time, Prof. MacDonald gives a com- 
plete account of the political and civic 
condition of the State, its central and 
local governments, its administration 
of justice, its educational system, its 
militia, charities, and special laws, and 
its electoral methods. In a special 
chapter he analyzes its revenue and 
expenditures. Appendices furnish a 
chronological table and a list of gov- 
ernors, statistical tables, and some fifty 
pages of select historical documents. 
Altogether, it is a book packed with 
information set in convenient form, 
which every citizen and prospective 
citizen of Maine should be acquainted 
with, and which others who wish to 
know how prohibition or game laws, 
or any other Maine affair works, will 
find invaluable for reference. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents net.) 

Part ii, vol. 37, of the Annals of the 
Harvard Observatory gives “ Observa- 
tions of Fifty-eight Variable Stars of 
Long Period, during the Years 1890- 
1901,” prepared for publication by 
Assistant Prof. Oliver C. Wendell, 
under the direction of Prof. Edward 
C. Pickering. With this contribution 
vol. 37 is complete. Vol. 38 of the 
Annals is filled by “ A Discussion of 
Variable Stars in the Cluster » Cen- 
tauri,” by Prof. Solon I. Bailey. Be- 
side nearly 250 pages of text and 
observations, there are 13 plates show- 
ing the light curves of variables and 
clusters of variables. (Published by 
the Harvard Observatory, Cambridge, 
Mass.) 
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The University Publishing Co. an- 
nounce “ Writing Latin,” by J. E. Barss, 
92. 

“Rollicking Rhymes for Young- 
sters,” by L. J. Bridgman, ’81, the 
illustrator of “Guess,” and A. R. 
Wells, is published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

With No. 6, the first volume of 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 
is completed. It consists of a 38 
page report on “The Hieroglyphic 
Stairway: Ruins of Copan,” by George 
Byron Gordon. It is illustrated by 
18 full page plates, besides many 
cuts set into the text. (For sale by 
the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. Quarto, $2.) 

“Sonnets,” by James Vila Blake, 
62, which were privately printed in 
Chicago, four years ago, have recently 
been published in Boston. 

The Merrymount Press has issued 
in a beautifully printed volume “ Four 
Addresses by Henry Lee Higginson : 
The Soldiers’ Field; The Harvard 
Union, I; The Harvard Union, II ; 
Robert Gould Shaw.” No Harvard 
man needs now to be introduced to 
these unique addresses: whoever does 
not own a copy of them cannot do 
better than get this edition. It is un- 
fortunate that the erroneous form 
Soldiers’ for Soldier’s Field should 
have crept in here as it did into the 
reprint last spring, as this will tend 
to fix an error against which the Uni- 
versity publications have been strug- 
gling for 12 years. (D. B. Updike, 
104 Chestnut St., Boston. Boards, 
16mo, 75 cents net.) 

“ John Malcolm ” is a novel of con- 
temporary American life, by Edward 
Fuller, ’82. (Snow & Farnham: 


Providence, R. I. Cloth, 12mo, il- 
lustrated, $1.50.) 
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Among the recent reports issued by 
F. H. Hitcheock, ’91, chief of the 
Section of Foreign Markets, is Bulle- 
tin No. 26, “ Agricultural Imports of 
the United Kingdom, 1896-1900.” 
(Washington : U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture.) 

No. 1 of vol. xvi of the Harvard 
Law Review (Nov. 1902) has the fol- 
lowing articles: Municipal Contracts 
and the Regulation of Rates,” Herbert 
Pope; “ Legitimacy and Marriage,” 
Joseph C. Ayer, Jr.; “Contracts for 
the Benefit of a Third Person in the 
Civil Law,” Samuel Williston; Notes; 
Recent Cases; Books and Periodicals. 

The July number of the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association Quarterly 
contained a “ Life of John Warren, 
1771, M. D.,” the first professor of 
anatomy in the Medical School, by Dr. 
John Warren, 1896. The October 
issue has an account of the Department 
of Chemistry, by Dr. H. F. Hewes, ’90, 
and of the Department of Histology 
and Embryology (illustrated), by Dr. 
R. C. Larrabee, 93. The Quarterly, 
under Dr. Whiteside’s editorship, has 
organized an efficient system for col- 
lecting news of the Medical School 
and its graduates. 

The Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for November has the fol- 
lowing contents: “The Sugar Indus- 
try and Legislation in Europe,” C. S. 
Griffin; ‘‘ The Sugar Question in the 
United States,” F. R. Rutter; “Re- 
cent Tendencies in Sociology, II,” 
E. A. Ross; “State Enterprise and 
Corporations,” G. S. Callender; “The 
‘ Roundabout Process’ in the Interest 
Theory,” F. A. Fetter; Notes and 
Memoranda; Recent Publications upon 
Economics. 

R. T. Paine, ’55, has reprinted from 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science his paper 
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on “ The Housing Conditions in Bos- 
ton.” 

“American Gardens,” edited by 
Guy Lowell, ’92, is published by Bates 
& Guild Co., Boston, and not by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

The first part of “An Introduction 
to the History of Western Europe,” 
by Prof. James Harvey Robinson, ’87, 
of Columbia, has been issued, with the 
sub-title “The Middle Ages.” It is 
critical rather than narrative in its 
scope, and gives a clear account of the 
condition of Europe at the breaking 
up of the Roman Empire, of the estab- 
lishment of feudalism, the conversion of 
the transalpine countries to Christian- 
ity, the rise and expansion of the Ro- 
man Church, the conflict of the Papacy 
with the medieval Empire, the Cru- 
sades, the springing up of the friars, 
and the daily life and culture of medi- 
eval folk. Although Prof. Robinson 
treats these main topics in separate es- 
says, yet his sense of historic continuity 
is very strong, so that he spares no pains 
to show how one condition was trans- 
formed into the next, or how the vari- 
ous elements of medieval life and poli- 
tics interacted on each other. As this 
is only the introduction to the work 
which, when completed, will trace 
European development from medieval 
times through the Renaissance down 
to the present, we defer a more ex- 
tended notice until the whole appears, 
which, the publishers announce, will be 
in January. (Ginn: Boston.) 

Volume ix of the Harvard Histori- 
cal Studies is devoted to a monograph 
on “The Anglican Episcopate and 
the American Colonies,” by Arthur 
Lyon Cross, 95. Dr. Cross gives a 
substantial and exhaustive study of 
one important aspect of early Ameri- 
can growth which has been much neg- 
lected. His point of view is political 
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rather than theological, and he traces 
with minute accuracy the steps by 
which the Anglican Church party ex- 
tended the influence of that church 
over the colonies, until at length even 
Massachusetts, the cradle and home of 
Presbyterian dissenters, had its Epis- 
copal bishop. Dr. Cross evidently 
attaches great weight to the statement 
made by Pres. John Adams in 1815 
that the “apprehension of Episcopacy 
contributed fifty years ago, as much as 
any other cause,” to prepare the way 
for the American Revolution and the 
independence of the colonies ; indeed, 
his monograph may be said to be in- 
spired by this idea, which the late 
Judge Mellen Chamberlain revived 
and upheld in recent years. He has 
made a scholarly contribution to a 
series of monographs of which Har- 
vard men and the University may well 
be proud. Of the nine volumes of 
Harvard Historical Studies, three deal 
with aspects of the slavery question ; 
two with constitutional or electoral 
questions ; one with the provincial 
governor ; one with the County Pala- 
tine of Durham; one gives Dr. Gross’s 
bibliography of British municipal his- 
tory; and the present volume deals with 
politico-ecclesiastical affairs in the 
colonies. This certainly shows a wide 
range of interests. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.: NewYork. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 
net.) 

“Investigations at Assos: Draw- 
ings and Photographs of the Buildings 
and Objects discovered during the Ex- 
cavations of 1881-1882-1883,” has at 
last been printed. The Assos Expe- 
dition was undertaken largely through 
the advice of Harvard scholars, and 
several Harvard men were members 
of the party. The “Investigations ” 
are reported by J. T. Clarke, F. H. 
Bacon, and Robert Koldewey, Mr. 
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Bacon being the general editor. Profs. 
C. E. Norton, ’46, J. W. White, p ’77, 
and W. F. Harris,’ 91, were members 
of the committee appointed by the 
Archaeological Institute to issue the 
work. (Address, Cambridge.) 

John Murray, London, is preparing 
a limited edition of “The Drawings 
of Florentine Painters, Classified and 
Described,’’ by Bernhard Berenson, 
87, in two volumes, folio, with fac- 
simile illustrations. 

“Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes,” by Prof. Edward S. Morse, 
h 92, is issued by Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. 

“The Treatment of Nature in the 
Works of Nikolaus Lenau,” by Prof. 
Camillo von Klenze, ’86, is one of the 
Decennial Publications issued by the 
University of Chicago. 

Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, has writ- 
ten an “ Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature,” which is pub- 
lished by the Globe School Book Co. 
($1). 

Prof. Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard, 
is joint author, with Associate Profes- 
sor Alexander Smith, of Chicago, of 
“The Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics in the Secondary School.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co. : New York. 
Cloth, $1.50.) 

The 20th Annual Report of the 
Dante Society, Cambridge, Mass., con- 
tains three papers, viz.: ‘‘ AnAnony- 
mous Portrait of Dante,” by T. W. 
Koch, 93; “The Epitaph of Dietz- 
mann, Landgrave of Thuringia,” by 
C. E. Norton, ’46; “ Giovanni da Ser- 
ravalle,” by G. L. Hamilton, ’95. 
(Ginn: Boston. Paper, 75 cents.) 

To the March number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
eal and Social Science, C. H. Lincoln, 
’93, contributed a report on the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress. 
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The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for August printed the following arti- 
cles: “The Variation of Productive 
Forces,” C. J. Bullock ; ‘‘ The Isthmian 
Canal: Factors Affecting the Choice of 
Route,” E. R. Johnson ; “ Recent Ten- 
dencies in Sociology,” E. A. Ross ; 
“The United States Industrial Com- 
mission ; Methods of Government In- 
vestigation,” E. D. Durand ; “ Recent 
Events in the New England Cotton 
Trade,” A. T. Lyman; “ The Ameri- 
can Workmen’s Compensation Act,” 
G. E. Barnett ; Recent Publications. 

Moorfield Storey, ’66, and Julian 
Codman, ’92, are counsel for the com- 
mittee to investigate the military out- 
graes in the Philippines — (the com- 
mittee being Charles Francis Adams 
56, Carl Schurz, A ’71, Edwin Bur- 
ritt Smith, and Herbert Welsh) — and 
they have issued a pamphlet of 119 
pages entitled, “‘ Marked Severities ’ : 
Secretary Root’s Record in Philippine 
Warfare. An Analysis of the Law 
and Facts Bearing on the Action and 
Utterances of Pres. Roosevelt and 
Secretary Root.” (G. H. Ellis, Printer, 
Boston.) 

Wm. G. Brown, ’91, contributed to 
the June Atlantic an essay on “ Golf,” 
which has been printed in attractive 
form, with large type and green bind- 
ing. A pleasant literary quality pene- 
trates Mr. Brown’s reverie on the most 
fascinating of outdoor games. He 
writes for the golfer, the duffer, and 
the gentle reader. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. : Boston. Boards, 50 cents.) 

‘The Lower South in American 
History,’”’ by William Garrott Brown, 
’91, contains three essays on the sub- 
ject title; one on “The Orator of 
Secession,” — W. L. Yancey; one on 
“The Resources of the Confeder- 
acy;” one on “The Ku-Klux Move- 
ment ;” one on “ A New Hero of an 
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Old Type,” — Lieut. Hobson of the 
Merrimac ; and “ Shifting the White 
Man’s Burden.” Mr. Brown writes 
agreeably, and so candidly that he is 
much more persuasive than most of the 
Southern historians of slavery. He 
does not try to apologize, however, 
but to state actual conditions, which 
he allows to speak for themselves. 
With his Southern enthusiasm and 
Northern training he is admirably 
fitted to interpret the ideals of the 
South. Whoever would understand 
what some of those ideals were, can- 
not do better than read this book. 
(Maemillan : New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Vol. xv, Second Series, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society contains memoirs of Ed- 
ward G. Porter, 58, Judge W. C. 
Endicott, ’47, Samuel F. McCleary, 
41, Augustus Lowell, 50 (by T. K. 
Lothrop, ’49), William W. Story, ’38 
(by C. E. Norton, ’46), and Robert N. 
Toppan, ’58 (by A. McF. Davis, s ’54), 
each with a portrait. Also, “ Recol- 
lections of Lord Dufferin,” by T. J. 
Coolidge, 50; “Jonathan Edwards 
at Portsmouth,” by James De Nor- 
mandie, t °59; “The Return of the 
Bradford Manuscript,” and “ Cireum- 
stances which might have altered the 
Course of History,” by G. F. Hoar, 
’46 ; “ Dreams as Factors in History,” 
and “The Decline of Oratory as a 
Factor in History,” by J. P. Quincy, 50; 
* Recollections of William Stubbs,” 
by M. M. Bigelow, p ’78 ; “ Heraldry 
in America,” by W. S. Appleton, 60; 
“ John Quincey Adams and Martial 
Law,” by C. F. Adams, 56; “Who 
Burned Columbia?” by J. F. Rhodes, 
h’01; ‘*What Should Our National 
Holidays Commemorate ?” by W. R. 
Thayer, 81; and “The Short-Hand 
Notes of Jonathan Edwards,” by W. 
P. Upham, ’56. 
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W. L. Washburn, of the Palmetto 
Press, Aiken, S. C., has reprinted in as 
nearly facsimile as possible, “ An Ele- 
gie upon the Death of the Reverend 
Mr. Thomas Shepard, late Teacher 
of the Church at Charlestown in New 
England: By a great Admirer of his 
Worth, and a true Mourner for his 
Death.” The ‘great Admirer” was 
Urian Oakes, fourth president of Har- 
vard College, and the elegy was first 
printed at Cambridge in 1667. The 
poem is quaintly interesting, and at 
times, imaginative. The following 
stanzas exhibit its average quality : — 
‘* Must Learning’s Friend (Ah! worth us all) go 

thus ? 
That great support to Harvard’s Nursery ! 
Our Fellow (that no Fellow had with us) 
Is gone to Heaven’s great University. 
Our’s now indeed ’s a lifeless Corporation, 
The Soul is fled, that gave it Animation ! 


‘*Poor Harvard’s Sons are in their Mourning 
Dress : 
Their sure Friend’s gone! their hearts have 
put on mourning! 

Within their Walls are Sighs, Tears, Pensiveness ; 
Their new Foundations dread an overturning. 
Harvard ! Where’s such a fast Friend left to 

thee ? 
Unless thy great Friend LEVERET, it be.”’ 


The reprint will attract collectors, 
besides serving to give currency to a 
production which has both an antiqua- 
rian and a literary interest. (Boards, 
8vo, $2; Japanese vellum, $4.) 
Pamphlets received. — “ Tribute to 
James Bradley Thayer ;” “ Harvard 
Theses of 1663,” with Notes and Re- 
marks by Henry Herbert Edes, both 
reprinted from the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. — 
“Credit,” by J. Laurence Laughlin, 
°73, reprinted from vol. iv of the De- 
cennial Publications of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. —“ Report of Pro- 
ceedings of a British Committee of 
Investigation into the Condition of 
Affairs in America, 1782,” by Win- 
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slow Warren, ’58 ; a satire from the 
Anti-Imperialist side. — “Our Inter- 
national Obligations in the Philip- 
pines,” by Prof. James Schouler, 
*59 (New England Anti-Imperialist 
League, Boston). — “ Marked Sever- 
ities,” Secretary Root’s Record in Phil- 
ippine Warfare. An Analysis of the 
Law and Facts bearing on the Action 
and Utterances of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root. By Moor- 
field Storey, 66, and Julian Codman, 
792. —“The Determination of Unit 
Stresses in the General Case of Flex- 
ure,” by Prof. L. J. Johnson, ’87, re- 
printed from the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation of Engineering Societies. — 
“Medical Libraries,” Annual Oration 
delivered vefore the Maine Medical 
Association, June 5, 1902, by James 
R. Chadwick, ’65. (Stephen Berry : 
Portland, Me.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 

Arena. (Aug.) ‘* Count Tolstoy and the 
New Quakerism,” J. T. Bixby, ’64. 

Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Of the Training of 
Black Men,” W. E. B. Du Bois, ’90; 
“The White Feather,’ T. B. Aldrich, A 
96; ‘“* An Autumn Field,’ J. W. Chad- 
wick, ¢ ’64; ‘‘ Correspondence of Thoreau 
and Hecker; ’’ ‘‘ What Public Libraries are 
doing for Children,’’ H. C. Wellman, ’94; 
‘* William Black,’”’ E. Fuller, ’82. (Oct.) 
‘*Montaigne,” H. D. Sedgwick, 82; 
‘**Russia,’”? H. H. D. Peirce, [’72]; ‘* In- 
tercollegiate Athletics,’ I. N. Hollis, A 
°99, (Nov.) ‘* The New Ethies,’”’ W. DeW. 
Hyde, ’79; ‘‘ A Possible Glimpse of Sam- 
uel Johnson,” W. Everett, ’59; ‘* Things 
Human,” B. I. Wheeler, A ’00; ‘‘ Old 
Times at the Law School,’’ S. F. Batchel- 
der, ’93; ‘‘ Modern Artistic Handicraft,”’ 
C. H. Moore, ’ ’90. 

Bookman. (Nov.) ‘* Zola’s Paris,” F. 
T. Cooper, ’86. 

Bulletin Amer. Math. Society. (Oct.) 
**Peano’s Definition of Number,” E. V. 
Huntington, 94. 

Century. (Sept.) ‘* William Watson,” 
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G. E. Woodberry, ’77. 
Links,” G. Hibbard, °80; ‘Autumn 
Matins,” C. H. Page, 90. (Nov.) ‘* The 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado,’’ J. Muir, 
h’°96; ‘* The Echo Hunt,” D. Gray, ’92. 

Cosmopolitan. (Sept.) ‘‘ Captains of In- 
dustry.’’ (Oct.) ‘* Alexander Hamilton,” 
J. Fiske, ’63. (Nov.) ‘John Milton,” J. 
Fiske, ’63. 

Forum. (Nov.) ‘‘ Music,’’ H. T. Fincke, 
76; 

Harper’s. (Oct.) ‘‘ Knickerbocker Era 
of American Letters,’’ G. E. Woodberry, 
°77; *‘ Love Triumphant,’’ F. L. Knowles, 
96. (Nov.) ‘‘ Evolution and the Present 
Age,” J. Fiske, 63. 

International Monthly. (Sept.) ‘* Two 
Idealisms,’’ G. Santayana, ’86; ‘* Religious 
Fusion,’’ C. H. Toy; ‘‘ The Elective Sys- 
tem, Historically Considered,’”’ J. H. Rob- 
inson, ’87; ‘* Héloise,’’ H. O. Taylor, ’78. 

Leslie’s. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Autobiography 
of a Thief,’? H. Hapgood, ’92. 

Lippincott’s. (Oct.) ‘‘The Sound of 
the Axe,’’ F. S. Palmer, ’87. 

Musical Courier. (Sept.) ‘* Prayer An- 
swered,”’ T. H. Shastid, 93. 

National Review. (Sept.) ‘* The Persian 
Gulf and International Relations,” A. T. 
Mahan, h ’95. 

New England Mag. 
Influence in England.” 

North American Rev. (Nov.) “‘ Zola,” 
W. D. Howells, h °67; ‘*‘ Tendencies of 
American Legislation,’”’ S. J. Barrow, t 

75. 

Outing. (Sept.) ‘International Polo 
Match,” J. E. Cowdin, °79. (Nov.) 
‘** Making a Football Team,’’ W. H. Lewis, 
1°95. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Aug.) ‘*‘ The 
Effect of Climate on Trade,’’ R. DeC. 
Ward, ’89. (Sept.) ‘‘ Aerography,” P. 
Lowell, ’76. (Sept.-Oct.) ‘‘ Heredity in 
Royalty,” F..A. Wood, m ’98. 

Reader. (Nov.) ‘Waking the Red 
King,’’ K. Brown, [’91]; ‘* The People 
against R. H. Davis,’ H. C. Greene, ’94. 

Review of Reviews. (Oct.) ‘‘ Rudolph 
Virchow,”’ O. G, Villard, ’93. 

Scribner’s. (Nov.) ‘‘ The Spellbinder,” 
C. Guild, ’81; ‘‘ Jethro Bacon, of Sand- 
wich,”’ F. J. Stimson, ’76. 

Sewanee Review. (Oct.) ‘‘ Rhythm and 
the Science of Poetry,’’ P. E. More, p 93. 


(Oct.) ‘On the 


(Nov.) ‘*‘ Lowell’s 
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Success. (Oct.) ‘‘ Good Citizenship,” 
H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Univ. of California Chronicle. (July.) 
‘** Horatio Stebbins,’’ 748; ‘‘ The Old and 
the New,”’ J. Royce; ‘‘ After Egypt,’’ J. 
Flagg, 66. 

World’s Work. (Oct.) ‘‘ The National 
Negro Business League,’’ B. T. Washing- 
ton, h’%. (Nov.) ‘‘ Human Side of the 
Labor Unions,’’ M. G. Cunniff, ’98. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— A Painter’s Moods. By Frederic 
Crowninshield, ’66. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, illustrated, 
$2.) Two years ago we greeted Mr. 
Crowninshield’s first poems, “ Pictoris 
Carmina,” with hearty pleasure, be- 
cause in addition to having real poetic 
quality they were genuine expressions 
of a strong individuality, and of a 
painter besides. They brought into 
verse much of the emotion which color 
and form and landscape arouse in the 
painter, and thereby they made a dis- 
tinct addition to the field of our po- 
etry. In fact, although several mas- 
ter artists have been poets, it may be 
doubted whether any other, unless 
perhaps Rossetti, has surpassed Mr. 
Crowninshield in stamping on his verse 
the artist’s characteristic talents ; and 
lest the mention of Rossetti should 
lead to misconception, let us state 
that he and Mr. Crowninshield are as 
different in their poetic as in their 
pictorial methods. This new volume 
both confirms the impression of the 
first and shows Mr. Crowninshield’s 
interest turned to other directions. 
Besides many sonnets inspired by art 
themes, there are others which con- 
tain criticisms of public affairs — po- 
litical criticism of the large kind 
in which Wordsworth shone — and of 
great men; or which utter deep per- 
sonal passion, or address the fleeting 
ideal. In metrical craftsmanship there 
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is a notable development, and Mr. 
Crowninshield still excels in the choice 
of words rich in association, sonorous, 
fresh, and striking as he uses them. 
Three fourths of the poems are son- 
nets ; the rest are lyrics and an ode. 
Whoever seeks for the best expression 
through poetry of the deeper feelings 
of our time, the feelings of an artist 
who is, as artists all were once, a 
thinker, will cherish this volume and 
its predecessor. The fine photogra- 
vures from the author’s paintings re- 
veal the source of several of the poems. 
We quote two of the sonnets, not be- 
cause they are the best, but because 
they exhibit some of the excellences 
which abound in the volume : — 


TO RAPHAEL. 


Hundreds have writ of thee, fair Raphael, 
From kindly Giorgio to the men who scorn 
All kindliness, and would have coldly shorn 
Thee of thy crown. But thou didst oft compel 
Allegiance by thine overpowering spell. 
Ah, not a leaf from thee would I have torn! 
Thou art to me the ripening, pearly morn ; 
Thou art the flawless flower of flowers that 
dwell 
On Spring-time swards ; thou art the perfect song 
Of songs, immeasurably pure and sweet ; 
And thou art gladly young, as blossoms are; 
And grandly placid as the gods so strong, 
So calm ; and beautiful as loves that meet 
At eventide to hail the bridal star ! 


SILENCE. 


Let me but catch once more a murmuring low — 
So gentle that alone the tensest ear 
From Nature’s throbs can sift the accents 
dear — 
The sweet impulsive tones that once did flow 
From candid thought, and voiced the heart’s 
frank glow. 
Let me but once again — once only — hear 
Thy raiment-rustle! Then a boding fear 
Will be allayed, and I shall surely know 
That thou still liv’st for me. The ripe, tall 
grain 
Quails at the silence that precedes the crash ; 
And gentle flowers pale at threatening fate ; 
And gallant warriors watch with nervous strain 
The lanyard-pull that ushers in the flash ; 
And I? in everlasting dread I wait! 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson, ’41. 
American Men of Letters Series. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) Col. Hig- 
ginson has written what is likely to 
prove the standard biography of Long- 
fellow. After the publication of the 
exhaustive life and letters, by Samuel 
Longfellow, the need was recognized 
that a briefer work should follow : for 
the poet’s career was too uneventful, 
his character too open, his correspond- 
ence too matter-of-fact, to hold the 
attention of many readers through 
1200 or more pages. And yet, both 
because of his singularly pure charac- 
ter and of the great example he set as 
our most popular man of letters, it was 
most desirable that his life should be 
written with sufficient brevity to insure 
a wide circulation. We are living in 
a time when every one of our forty lit- 
erary pigmies, each heralded as the 
great American genius, honestly be- 
lieves that the poor opinion he has of 
Longfellow is a sure sign that he is 
Longfellow’s superior ; whereas, if the 
forty were rolled into one, they would 
not (even with Mr. Howells added) 
loom as large as Longfellow. Col. 
’ Higginson, while writing without fer- 
vor, does a great service in making 
this clear to the present generation. 
Although there was not much nov- 
elty to be expected in the story of the 
poet’s life, he has ransacked the Har- 
vard College archives and reproduced 
many letters relating to the poet’s ten- 
ure of the Harvard professorship. He 
has also been able to print for the first 
time several fragments revealing the 
inner nature of the man, beneath whose 
placid and benign exterior lived a soul 
which felt deeply and passionately. 
The account of Longfellow’s literary 
works is given in sufficient detail, Col. 
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Higginson taking pains to show how 
much earlier than is commonly sup- 
posed Longfellow resolved to devote 
himself to American themes. For 
many readers, the most interesting 
passages will be those in which the 
biographer turns critic and judges the 
poetry. His conclusions are sober, 
mellow, and fair-minded, and they will 
have to be weighed hereafter by those 
persons who would write Longfellow 
down a ‘‘ back number.” Col. Higgin- 
son brings forward some striking evi- 
dence to prove that Longfellow is still 
the most widely read English poet of 
the nineteenth century ; and in a bib- 
liography he cites the titles of transla- 
tions of the poems into 18 different 
languages. The book abounds in allu- 
sions to the Cambridge of a generation 
ago, which, coming from one who was 
a part of the society he describes, gain 
greatly in interest. We cannot close 
without quoting two specimens of Col. 
Higginson’s criticism: “The great 
literary lesson of Longfellow’s life,” 
he says, “is to be found, after all, 
in this, that while he was the first 
among American poets to create for 
himself a world-wide fame, he was 
guided from youth to age by a strong 
national feeling, or at any rate by the 
desire to stand for the life and the 
associations by which he was actually 
surrounded.” And again: “It will 
be found, as time goes on, that the 
greatest service rendered by Longfel- 
low — beyond all personal awakening 
or stimulus exerted on his readers — 
was that of being the first conspicu- 
ous representative, in an eminently 
practical and hard-working commu- 
nity, of the literary life. One of a cir- 
cle of superior men, he was the only 
one who stood for that life purely and 
supremely, and thus vindicated its na- 
tional importance. ... Considered 
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merely as an antidote to materialism, 
such a life was of incalculable value. 
Looking at him, the reign of the purely 
materialistic, however much aided by 
organizing genius, was plainly self-lim- 
ited ; the modest career of Longfellow 
outshone it in the world’s arena.” 

— The Psychological Elements of 
Religious Faith. Lectures by Charles 
Carroll Everett, D. D., LL. D., ¢ 59. 
Edited by Edward Hale, ’79. (Mac- 
millan: New York.) Even a super- 
ficial comparison of these lectures, 
given to students of theology in regu- 
lar course, with published lectures of 
a corresponding character delivered 
at other seminaries, enables one to 
appreciate the unique privilege en- 
joyed during the past thirty years 
by students in the Harvard Divinity 
School. Notes taken hurriedly in the 
class room could not be expected to 
possess marked literary value: that 
these have so much is striking testi- 
mony to the distinction of the lectures 
themselves. In matter as in style, 
the lectures are exceptional: instead 
of the aridities and artificialities usu- 
ally found in works of technical the- 
ology, the discussions here are rich, 
human, and profound. The method 
of the course as a whole, for Dr. 
Everett’s three courses were organi- 
cally one, was a combination of the 
critical, psychological, and speculative 
methods; but in the lectures here pub- 
lished the psychological method pre- 
dominates and conclusions are based 
chiefly upon the actual phenomena of 
religious feeling and expression. The 
development of the course was marked 
by five successive definitions of reli- 
gion, beginning with an inclusive and 
ending with a typical definition. In 
the lectures now before us three of the 
five definitions are presented. The 
primacy and the priority of feeling in 
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religion are expressed in the first, 
comprehensive, definition — “ Religion 
is feeling, or essentially feeling ” — 
which is defended against historical 
criticisms and possible misunderstand- 
ing. The second definition — “ Reli- 
gion is the feeling towards the Su- 
pernatural”” — is reached by an 
examination of the actual manifesta- 
tions of religion, and introduces an 
acute distinction between superstition 
—the relation of man to the super- 
natural considered as negative — and 
its antithesis, religion, which is feeling 
towards the supernatural viewed as 
positive. By the supernatural Dr. 
Everett means that which exists be- 
sides the composite whole which is 
called nature ; but the positive view 
of the supernatural is that which con- 
ceives it not as a disturbing force 
breaking in upon the natural order, — 
that is the negative supernatural, 
belief in which is superstition, — but 
as the non-composite unity wherein 
the ordered diversity of nature con- 
sists. In the nature of man this non- 
composite unity is represented by the 
three ideas of the reason — truth, good- 
ness, and beauty — which both awaken 
and are involved in the more specific 
religious feelings such as trust, love, 
and worship. After a careful con- 
sideration of these three ideas showing 
their supernatural character and thus 
justifying their right to be regarded 
as content of the Supernatural, the 
third definition is introduced — “ Reli- 
gion is a feeling towards a Super- 
natural Presence manifesting itself in 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty;” and 
with this definition the present volume 
ends, with a tantalizing glimpse into 
the more elaborate discussions con- 
tained in the longer course of lectures. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Everett left no 
manuscript of his lectures save brief 
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memoranda, intelligible only to him- 
self, this volume has been prepared 
by Prof. Hale from the notes of va- 
rious students. That it reads so well 
and conveys so much of Dr. Everett's 
incomparable manner is the highest 
possible tribute to the editor’s skill. 
It should be remembered, however, 
that the substance of at least 25 
lectures, each an hour long, is con- 
densed into a little more than 200 
pages, and the reader often has to 
ponder over successive sentences be- 
fore their thought bond is detected. 
Yet the work has been so admirably 
done, with such conscientious self- 
effacement on the part of the editor, 
and the book is such a genuine con- 
tribution to theological literature, that 
it is to be hoped the second course of 
lectures may soon be published under 
the same competent supervision. 

— New England and New France. 
By John Fiske, 63. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.65.) 
In the preface to “The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies” the late Dr. John 
Fiske announced that he hoped to live 
to deal with the rise and fall of New 
France, the last link needed to com- 
plete his monumental series of books 
on American history, from the discov- 
ery of the continent by Columbus to 
the inauguration of Washington as 
president of the United States. At 
the time of his death, in July, 1901, 
he was busy on this last work, and the 
present volume contains at least his 
first draft of what he intended. To 
criticise it in detail would be hardly 
fair; for every reader will perceive 
that, had Dr. Fiske lived, the form in 
which he finally cast his book would 
have been somewhat different. As it 
stands, we have a series of essays on 
the same general topic, rather than a 
fused, forthright narrative. Four lec- 
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tures cover the events from Cartier’s 
first voyage to the death of Cham- 
plain. Then the topic shifts to Witch- 
craft in Salem Village, a most inter- 
esting chapter, but disproportionately 
minute when compared with the rest 
of the book. On this follows a sum- 
mary of the Puritan theocracy and re- 
ligious evolution from 1650 to 1750; 
after which, in three concluding chap- 
ters, is described the actual warfare 
between the French and English colo- 
nists, from the English acquisition of 
Acadia to their capture of Quebec and 
final conquest in 1759. Here and there 
gaps in Dr. Fiske’s chapters have been 
supplied by an unnamed editor, who 
has also added, perhaps superfluously, 
occasional bibliographical footnotes. 
One cannot read these pages, even 
though they lack their author’s last 
revision, without admiring in them 
those qualities which deservedly made 
Fiske the most popular of all Ameri- 
can historians, he is so lucid, so free 
from mannerisms, so alive! he disen- 
tangles historical snarls so easily, 
and is equally interested in describing 
the fortunes of some obscure histori- 
cal personage and in tracing the far- 
thest-reaching evolutionary laws! He 
lets his own preferences be seen, but 
not unduly, not to the exclusion of a 
fair statement of the other side, and 
often with a flash of humor more per- 
suasive than argument. Persons who 
associate scholarship with thick tomes 
are sometimes disposed to underrate 
Fiske, who carries his great learning 
so galliardly and keeps his apparatus 
out of sight. Others, who know that 
the thickness of a tome may be due 
to something very like the thickness 
of the skull, will always delight in his 
works, and always set a high value on 
his genius. It is a cause for great 
congratulation that he was spared to 
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bring so near to completion this last 
volume in his historical series, 

— The Private Soldier under Wash- 
ington. By Charles Knowles Bolton, 
90. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25 net.) Mr. Bolton was 
well advised to collect in a single vol- 
ume a complete account of the duties 
and fortunes of the private soldier in 
the Revolution. By wide search among 
all sorts of published and unpublished 
material, he has gathered the most 
various information, which he presents 
in so well-arranged a form that the 
reader feels that the entire field has 
been covered. Mr. Bolton tells how 
the army was raised and maintained, 
how it was paid (or not), what was 
done to punish desertion or to encour- 
age new recruits ; how they were fed, 
clothed, and lodged ; where the am- 
munition came from and how much 
was used ; and the relations between 
officers and privates. He tells of the 
soldier’s amusements as well as of his 
sufferings, of prison-ships and _hos- 
pitals, of marches and bivouacs. As 
every statement is referred to a con- 
temporary source, the stamp of au- 
thenticity is unmistakable. What 
strikes us as most noteworthy, how- 
ever, is not that Mr. Bolton should 
have compiled so many details, but 
that he should have worked them 
over, grouped them, and made of them 
a very entertaining book of lasting 
worth. The illustrations of actual 
weapons and equipments deserve men- 
tion. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne. By George 
Edward Woodberry, ’77. American 
Men of Letters. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $1.10 net.) Upon 
few American lives has the light of 
publicity been shed more freely than 
upon Hawthorne’s. What his pub- 


lished writings failed to disclose of 
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his character, his tastes, his joys, and 
his disappointments, various members 
of his family have so ungrudgingly 
revealed that there seemed to be small 
need for another biography. Read- 
ers of Mr. Woodberry’s compact little 
volume will, however, find in its charm- 
ing pages full justification for his task. 
In filling what would have been an 
evident gap in the American Men of 
Letters series, he has not only retold 
the familiar story with grace and in 
just proportion, but has brought to 
bear upon Hawthorne’s work a critical 
faculty as keen and profound as it is 
sympathetic and rare. To be useful, 
literary criticism must not only define 
the special qualities of a work, but it 
ought also, in some measure, to trace 
those qualities to their origin. That 
Mr. Woodberry, in doing this, has fol- 
lowed the indications that Hawthorne 
himself gave, renders his conclusions 
only the more sound and not the less 
creditable to his own acumen. Haw- 
thorne was probably as conscious of his 
limitations as any of his readers have 
since become, and it is even question- 
able whether he would have found 
much fault with Mr. Woodberry’s char- 
acterization of his short stories: 
“ Things provincial, seen by a provin- 
cial mind and set forth by a provincial 
art;” for, “unless one takes them so, 
he misses their excellence, their virtue, 
the vitality they have.” It is futile to 
complain that Hawthorne was not a 
man of the world, or a scholar, or 
otherwise different from what he was. 
Had be been different, his work could 
hardly have failed to be less delightful. 
His equipment was sufficient for his 
needs. For example, history “ gave 
body to his creations,” as Mr. Wood- 
berry says, “ but in his most character- 
istic and original tales this body was 
not to be one of external fact, but of 
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moral thought.” And again: “he 
looks only at the soul; ... he sees 
all men as in the light of the judgment 
day.” While some of Mr. Woodberry’s 
readers, perhaps, would have preferred 
a clearer separation between the bio- 
graphical and critical parts of his 
book, it is not easy to see how such a 
separation could have been satisfacto- 
rily effected. Hawthorne the man and 
Hawthorne the artist were all but one 
and the same. To understand either, 
we need to know all that the other can 
tell us. L. E. O. 
— All the Russias. Travels and 
Studies in Contemporary European 
Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, 
and Central Asia. By Henry Norman, 
781, M. P. (Scribner: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $4 
net.) The articles which Mr. Norman 
contributed last year to Scribner's 
Magazine form the basis of this work, 
but they have been much expanded or 
often rewritten, and a great deal of 
wholly new matter is here presented. 
Mr. Norman’s talents are by this time 
pretty well known in America not less 
than in England. He isa journalist, a 
publicist, a member of Parliament, an 
indefatigable and keen-eyed traveler. 
His qualifications for writing about 
Russia depend on repeated visits to 
various parts of the Czar’s empire 
during the past twenty years. His 
general attitude is that of the intelli- 
gent English politician, who has had 
some training in economics, and more 
in general commercial principles, and 
he is quick to gauge the civilization of 
the districts through which he passes by 
the physical signs which meet his eye. 
While the Trans-Caspian train stops to 
take on water at this or that station, 
you may be sure that Mr. Norman has 


not been idle. He has found some one 


to tell him the population of the vil- 
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lage, last year’s crop (in pouds) of 
oats, the average number of arrests 
for drunkenness, the per capita record 
of telegrams sent and received during 
the past ten years, and a few other 
similar matters. And he has had 
time, further, to jot down some char- 
acteristic scene, or to take a snap-shot 
of the villagers or the view, so that 
he makes the place vivid as you read 
about it in his book. He possesses 
also a genuine enthusiasm for scenery, 
and his general culture suggests to him 
references to ancient and modern lit- 
erature and to history. He quotes 
Matthew Arnold’s imaginative de- 
scription of the Oxus as naturally as 
he gives the statistics of the petro- 
leum industry at Balakhani, or of the 
earnings of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. His book includes a section de- 
voted to a visit to Tolstoy, another to 
Russian finance, and a third to Rus- 
sian politics. To characterize it briefly 
is impossible ; but enough has been 
said to indicate that it offers matters 
of special interest to a wide variety of 
tastes. The illustrations are excellent, 
and bring before the American reader 
Bokhara, Samarkand, and Tashkent, 
—not to mention Finland and Euro- 
pean Russia, — places which up to 
yesterday were almost as inaccessible 
as Lhassa is to-day. Mr. Norman 
leaves one with a profound respect for 
the greatness, actual and potential, of 
Russia ; and it is evident that he has 
constantly in mind the possible influ- 
ence which she may exert on the Brit- 
ish Empire. Whatever his topic, he 
is never dull. 

— An American at Oxford. By John 
Corbin, ’92. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) The 
Boston Evening Transcript, ina solemn 
editorial article, expressed the fear 
that the ‘ Rhodes scholars ” would be 
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rendered untrue to democratic ideals 
by association with lords wearing gold 
tassels on their caps and gorgeously 
gowned ‘ gentlemen commoners.” This 
journal probably represents the aver- 
age of Americar misinformation about 
Oxford of to-day, derived apparently 
from ancient books like “ Verdant 
Green ;” and Mr. Corbin’s book will 
perform a service. As he shows, an 
Oxford college is the most democratic 
of communities : its motto might be 
the familiar “ Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo 
discrimine agetur:” scholarships and 
athletic prizes are equally open to rich 
and poor ; Americans receive the same 
treatment as Englishmen. As for the 
Transcript’s nightmare, a gilt tassel 
has not been seen these many years ; 
and the “ gentleman commoner ” is as 
extinct as the dodo ; in 1880 there was 
a rumor that one had been seen in the 
obseurities of Wadham, but this was 
generally discredited. The strength 
of Mr. Corbin’s book lies in its very 
vivid and accurate description of the 
social and athletic life of the college 
(Parts I and II). The advantages 
which accrue to university athletics 
from the college organization have 
often been emphasized by Mr. Leh- 
mann and others ; they are depicted 
by Mr. Corbin in a concrete and con- 
vincing form. He might have men- 
tioned the active participation of the 
dons in athletic sports : probably the 
middle-aged fellows, known as the 
“ancient mariners,” still propel their 
eight-oared shell on the Isis. The more 
serious part of Mr. Corbin’s book is 
hardly so satisfactory. The historical 
sketch of the growth of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges seems rather slight 
to any one who knows Clark’s “Col- 
leges of Oxford ;” but it is probably 
sufficient for the average reader. As 
for the moral, — the application of Ox- 
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ford ideas to Harvard’s problems, — 
Mr. Corbin’s suggestions are some- 
what Quixotic. Undoubtedly, if Har- 
vard’s 2000 aspirants for an A. B. were 
distributed among ten or fifteen col- 
leges, the cliques which disfigure Har- 
vard social life would disappear, and 
there would be some personal acquaint- 
ance, and even intimacy, between tutors 
and students as Mr. Corbin argues. 
But Harvard has not the “ plant” re- 
quired fora system of colleges; and it is 
too late to reorganize a great university 
from cellar to garret. With what Mr. 
Corbin says touching the superiority of 
the Oxford educational system, many 
graduates of Harvard heartily agree ; 
the mad extension of the “ elective sys- 
tem,” whereby an A. B. degree may be 
obtained by knowing very little about 
almost anything, happily has no coun- 
terpart in England. As he points out, 
there is a well-considered system of 
attaining honors by a coherent course 
of studies ; and it may be added that 
the classics maintain the preéminence 
which is their due in any system of 
liberal education. The book, as a 
whole, is well worth perusal, and the 
illustrations are tasteful, though some 
are rather hackneyed. As has been 
remarked elsewhere, Mr. Corbin’s ap- 
plication of the phrase “ fellows ” to 
the Oxford undergraduates is unbear- 
ably confusing. 

— Jesus’ Way. An Appreciation of 
the Teaching in the Synoptical Gos- 
pels. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net). Some 
readers of this book may find them- 
selves tempted to wish that the Pre- 
face had been left for the most part 
unwritten. There are things in it 
that drive them into argument. It 
gives free rein to the anti-theological 
bias of our time in the interpretation 
of the person of Christ and his words. 
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It suggests an extreme impatience 
with the old-fashioned views of the 
Bible. But those views, having served 
the world well for many centuries, 
ought now, while in the painful pro- 
cess of dissolution, to be treated with 
sympathetic pity. The Preface also 
speaks of the miracles of Jesus with 
questionable taste. To call them the 
“ gilded margin” of his words provokes 
us to quarrel with a metaphor, when 
we ought to be considering a position. 
And the book itself, as we read it, 
puts one quite out of the desire to 
quarrel or find fault. It is very well 
done. The method is simple and 
effective. The author places on one 
page a group of Jesus’s works which 
are closely related. This is followed 
by a short chapter of illustration and 
exposition. The style is that of a good 
preacher, direct and telling. The 
spirit of the writer is strong and bra- 
cing. The book will deliver a real 
message to many people who, having 
lost their hold on the church and theo- 
logy, feel that they must let the 
Christ go too. So well does it carry 
out its purpose that one cannot but 
regret an argumentative Preface that 
suggests many problems which the 
book itself cannot undertake to an- 
swer. 

—A History of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Year by Year. By Edwin Emer- 
son, Jr., "91. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 3 vols., il- 
lustrated, $3.60 net.) Mr. Emerson 
prefaces his annals of the last century 
by a translation of Gervinus’s “ Intro- 
duction ” to the history he never wrote. 
The Introduction is, indeed, “a classic” 
in Germany; but one may question 
whetherit is now the best summary that 
could be given of the significance of the 
past hundred years. It is interesting, 
however, because it indicates that Mr. 
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Emerson takes no superficial view of 
his task ; and the reader cannot go 
far without perceiving that the histo- 
rian, while keeping narrative foremost, 
does not neglect the Zeitgeist. The 
difficulty which confronts the annalist 
is obvious. One year is not equally 
important with another. The affairs 
of one country may monopolize the 
attention for a while, and then fall 
into the shade for a decade or more. 
Above all, the task of preserving the 
sense of historic continuity through so 
many separate arteries of national life 
is almost insuperable. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Emerson has succeeded in making 
a useful book, which is also read- 
able. He catches the picturesque or 
significant events. He has an unusu- 
ally vivid pen for a work like this, 
witness his description of the battle of 
Austerlitz (pp. 138-40). He does not, 
however, neglect the arts of peace to 
chronicle merely political and military 
campaigns : thus, he sets down in their 
proper place the chief discoveries in 
science and invention, and he records 
the publication of important books. 
A single specimen of the miscellaneous 
range of his information may be cited. 
On page 1593 we have one paragraph 
devoted to the end of the Zulu war 
and death of the Prince Imperial, an- 
other to Edwin Landseer, the next to 
De Long’s Arctic Expedition, the next 
(p. 1594) to Dr. Hansen’s discovery 
of the bacillus of leprosy, the next to 
the Swiss historian Vuillemin, the next 
to Sir Rowland Hill, the introducer of 
cheap postage. An index makes the 
work easy for reference. 

— Among the Waterfowl. By Her- 
bert K. Job, ’88. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, 75 illus- 
trations, $1.35 net.) Among the many 
recent volumes of books about Nature, 
Mr. Job’s deserves a high place. It 
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is primarily addressed to all those 
readers who prefer to study wild fowl 
and beasts rather than to kill them. 
The nerve required to take snap-shots, 
the perilous climbs, the swiftness re- 
quired, and the adventures encoun- 
tered, are often not less than those 
which the sportsman looks for. The 
health gained is equal. But, as Mr. 
Job truly says, “ As I recall success- 
ful shots at fowl from the gunning- 
stand, I would give much to have the 
pictures now to enthuse me, in ex- 
change for fleeting memory.” He 
groups his descriptions in five parts, 
each having a picturesque title. Thus, 
“The Submerged Tenth” deals with 
grebes and loons; “ Modern Cliff- 
Dwellers,” with gannets, auks, puffins, 
ete. ; “Ocean Wanderers ” with shear- 
waters, petrels, and their kin; “The 
Winged Fleet” is made up of gulls 
and terns, and “ Wild-Fowl of Wild- 
Fowl” are ducks and geese. The 
range of Mr. Job’s field of observation 
is very wide: he draws his material 
from the Turtle Mountain country of 
Dakota, from the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and from all parts of New Eng- 
land and the Provinces. He writes 
with much spirit, and reports his ob- 
servations so clearly that they will 
interest the professional ornithologist 
not less than the multitude of amateur 
naturalists whom he primarily ad- 
dresses. The illustrations are very 
beautiful ; among them are many of 
wild-fowl caught in the act of flying, or 
on their nests, or swimming, which have 
never been so well photographed before. 
The amateur photographer would 
envy the success of the pictures of the 
grebes (pp. 19, 20, 22, 23), or of the 
shearwater (p. 109), or of North Bird 
Rock (p. 74). The various views of 
the bird colonies of the Magdalen 
Islands show what daring sport with 


a camera may call for. From first 
to last, Mr. Job’s book is to be com- 
mended. It cannot fail to open a 
new field of interest to many nature- 
lovers. 
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The Private Soldier under Washington. 
By Charles Knowles Bolton, ’90. (Serib- 
ner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25, net.) 

All the Russias. By Henry Norman, 
81, M. P. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, 100 illustrations, $4, net.) 

The Anglican Episcopate and the Amer- 
ican Colonies. By Arthur Lyon Cross, 
95, Ph. D., Instructor in History in the 
University of Michigan. Harvard His- 
torical Studies, vol. ix. (Longmans: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 368, $2.50, 
net.) 

Select Translations from Old English 
Poetry. Edited with Prefatory Notes and 
Indexes, by Albert S. Cook, Professor of 
English in Yale University, and Chauncey 
B. Tinker, Foote Fellow in English in 
Yale University. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, 195 pages, $1.) 

Report of the State Board of Geological 
Survey of Michigan for the Year 1901. 
Alfred C. Lane, ’83, State Geologist. 
(State Printers: Lansing, Mich.) 

Essentials of English Composition. By 
Horace S. Tarbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I., and Martha 
Tarbell. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents ; postage, 10 cents.) 

The Beginner’s Reader. By Florence 
Bass. (Heath: Boston. Boards, illus- 
trated.) 

A Primer of Work and Play. By 
Edith Goodyear Alger. (Heath: Boston. 
Cloth, colored illustrations.) 

An Introduction to the History of West- 
ern Europe. Part I. The Middle Ages. 
By James Harvey Robinson,’87, Professor 
of History in Columbia University. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, maps and 
illustrations, $1; postage, 10 cents.) 

The Psychological Elements of Religious 
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Faith. Lectures by CharlesCarroll Everett, 
t 59, late Bussey Professor of Theology in 
Harvard University. Edited by Edward 
Hale, ’79. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25, net.) 

New France and New England. By 
John Fiske, ’63. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.65, 
net.) 

The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton. By Na- 
thaniel Stephenson. (John Lane: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 41. 
American Men of Letters Series. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 
portrait, $1.10, net.) 

Captain Craig. A Book of Poems. 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth 12mo, 
$1, net.) 

Golf. By William Garrott Brown, ’91. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 16mo, 50 cents, net.) 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. By George E. 
Woodberry, ’77. American Men of Letters 
Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 16mo, portrait, $1.10, net.) 

A History of the Nineteenth Century Year 
by Year. By Edwin Emerson, Jr., ’91. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, 3 vols., $3.60, net.) 

Four Addresses. By Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, [’55]. The Soldiers’ Field: The 
Harvard Union I: The Harvard Union 
II: Robert Gould Shaw. (D. B. Updike: 
Boston. Boards, 16mo, 75 cents, net.) 

John Malcolm. A Novel. By Edward 
Fuller, °82. Snow & Farnham: Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

Agricultural Imports of the United 
Kingdom, 1896-1900. By Frank H. 
Hitcheock, ’91, Chief of Section of Foreign 
Markets. (Government Printing Office: 
Washington. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Section of Foreign Markets. Bulletin 
No. 26.) 

Money and Banking Illustrated by Amer- 
ican History. 2d Edition. Revised and 
Continued to the year 1902. By Horace 
White. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65.) 

Among the Waterfowl. Observation, 
Adventure, Photography. A Popular 
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Narrative Account of the Waterfowl as 
found in the Northern and Middle States 
and Lower Canada, East of the Rocky 
Mountains. By Herbert K. Job, 88. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.35, net.) 

Jesus’ Way. An Appreciation of the 
Teaching in the Synoptic Gospels. By 
William DeWitt Hyde, °79, President of 
Bowdoin College. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 16me, $1.) 

The Government of Maine: Its History 
and Administration. By William Mae- 
Donald, °92, Professor of History in 
Brown University. Handbooks of 
American Government. (Maemillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents, net.) 

The New Empire. By Brooks Adams, 
°70. (Maemillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Les Héros de Roman. Dialogue de 
Nicolas Boileau-Despréaux. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Thomas Fred- 
erick Crane, Professor of Roman Lan- 
guages in Cornell University. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents.) 

The Park System of the District of 
Columbia, Edited by Charles Moore, ’78, 
clerk of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Senate Reports 
166. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Cloth, 8vo, maps and plans, pp. 
178.) 

Essays, Historical and Literary. By 
John Fiske, ’63. Vol. I, Scenes and 
Characters in American History. Vol. IT, 
In Favorite Fields. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 2 vols., 8vo, $4 net.) 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited by 
Edwin Ginn. Standard English Classies. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 219.) 

Elements of English Composition. The 
Mother Tongue, Book III. By John 
Hays Gardiner, ’85, George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, ’82, and Sarah Louise Arnold. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 431.) 

A Painter's Moods. By Frederic 
Crowninshield, ’66. With illustrations by 
the Author. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Kuléscap the Master. And Other Al- 
gonkin Poems. Translated Metrically by 
Charles Godfrey Leland, h ’67, and John 
Dyneley Prince, Ph. D., Professor in 
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Columbia University. Illustrated. (Funk 
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New York. Cloth, 


12mo, $2 net.) 
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1890. 
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1891. 


(American Law Book Co. : New 


MARRIAGES. 


Henry Tuck to Mrs. Elenore 
Boyd Hammond, at Chestnut 
Hill, Sept. 23, 1902. 

Franklin Asaph Dunbarto Mary 
Lydia Hobart, at La Grange, 
Ill., Sept. 4, 1902. 

Frederick Moses Leonard to 
Ethel Muriel Grimston at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Aug. 21, 1902. 
Frank Overton Suire to Marion 
Semple Lindsay, at Wequeton- 
sing, Mich., Aug. 16, 1902. 
Clarence Walter Ayer to Grace 
Stanwood Blackwell, at Brock- 
ton, Oct. 1, 1902. 

Otis Angelo Mygatt to Elisa- 
beth McClellan Greene, at Villa 
Ribeaupierre, Glion, Switzer- 
land, Aug. 6, 1902. 

Stephen Berrien Stanton to 
Hedwig Jeanne Quintard, at St. 
Mary, Torquay, Devonshire, 
Eng., Oct. 6, 1902. 

Charles Bates Dunlap to Anna 
Weld Carret, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 23, 1902. 

Hermon Weed Stevens to Kath- 
ryn Van Stone, at Boston, Aug. 
3, 1902. 

James Savage Stone to Selma 
Bowditch, at Jamaica Plain, 
Oct. 4, 1902. 

Horace Tower Fogg to L. Isa- 
bella Faulkner, at Norwell, 
Sept. 17, 1902. 

] George Henry Leonard, Jr., to 
Lucille S. Stewart, at London, 
Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. 

Matthew Luce to Mary Cobb 
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1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 
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Hovey, at Brookline, Oct. 1, 
1902. 

Alfred Sutro to Rose Newmark, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 11, 
1902. 

Robert Wainwright to Mrs. 
Elsie Thorndike Ball, at Boston, 
Sept. 17, 1902. 

Harold Beach Goodrich to Jes- 
sie King Weir, at Moncton, New 
Brunswick, Sept. 30, 1902. 
Francis Alger Ingersoll to Alice 
Mary Walters at Milton, Sept. 
26, 1902. 

William Francis Baker to Daisy 
Gertrude Cocroft, at Bridgton, 
Staten Island, N. Y., June 25, 
1902. 

Francis Stanton Blake to Eu- 
genie M.S. White, at New York 
city, Oct. 16, 1902. 

Horace Ainsworth Eaton to 
Emily Russell Lovett, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 3, 1902. 

Edward Livingston Hunt to 
Margaret Emily Tobin, at Aus- 
tin, Tex., Oct. 8, 1902. 

Harry Edward Sears to Myrtle 
Belle Walker, at Beverly, Oct. 
28, 1902. 


[1894.] Charles Arthur Bliss to Helen 


1894, 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


1894. 


Stuart Tuxbury, at Haverhill, 
Sept. 3, 1902. 

William Frederick Boos to 
Margaret Eskridge McCoy, at 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1902. 

Hugh Cabot to Mary A. Boit, at 
Longwood, Sept. 22, 1902. 
Lincoln Davis to Katharine 
Bradlee Crowninshield, at Mar- 
blehead, Oct. 21, 1902. 

Herbert Conrad Lakin to Helen 
Wardner Beaman, at Cornish, 
N. H., Oct. 8, 1902. 

Freeman Lamprey Lowell to 
Romenia Gifford, at West Som- 
erville, Oct. 1, 1902. 
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1894. Robert Kendall Shaw to Bertha 
Brown, at Eau Claire, Wis., Sept. 
20, 1902. 

Winfield Henry Cameron to 
Julia Greer, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
Oct. 15, 1902. 

William Wistar Comfort to 
Mary Lawton Fales, at Lake 
Forest, Ill., June 26, 1902. 
Robert Haydock Hallowell to 
Rebecca Jackson, at Boston, 
Oct. 7, 1902. 

Francis Mason to Helen Tre- 
maine Martin, at Albany, N. Y., 
Sept. 27, 1902. 

Joseph Morrill to Olive Wil- 
liams Morrison at Roxbury, Oct. 
29, 1902. 

John Lord O’Brian to Alma 
White, at Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 
17, 1902. 

William Marcy Powell to Elsie 
Knapp, at New York, N. Y., Oct. 
25, 1902. 

Frederic Haines Stillwagen to 
Marian Emily Durand, at Frews- 
burg, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1902. 
Francis Kernan Kernan to Mary 
Spratt, at Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Sept. 10, 1902. 

Robert Edwin Olds to Rose Wil- 
helmina Nabersberg, at St. Paul, 
Minn., Sept. 16, 1902. 

Charles Livingston Stebbins to 
Edna W. Hodgkins, at Cam- 
bridge, Sept. 22, 1902. 

William Holder Gray, Jr., to 
Corinne Calhoun, at Chicago, 
Ill., Oct. 8, 1902. 

Francis Cushman Wilson to 
Charlotte L. Parker, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 2, 1902. 
Charles Perkins Adams to Mary 
Wakefield Gale, at Weston, 
Sept. 25, 1902. 

[1899.] Ernest Germaine Adams to 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 
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Mary Edith Russell, at Weston, 

Oct. 14, 1902. 

John Archibald Denholm to 

Edith Lydia Warren, at Worces- 

ter, Sept. 15, 1902. 

John Chapman McCall to Mary 

Lambert, at Germantown, Pa., 

Nov. 5, 1902. 

William John McGurk to Alice 

Elizabeth Rice, at North Ad- 

ams, Oct. 1, 1902. 

William Harold Millard to 

Edith Cushing Adams, at Cam- 

bridge, Sept. 16, 1902. 

William Gibbons Morse to Mar- 

jorie Dewey, at Newton, Oct. 

11, 1902. 

Geoffrey Manlius Wheelock to 

Mary Barrett Wendell, at New 

Castle, N. H., Sept. 8, 1902. 

Jacob Andrew Gibson to Eva 

Linwood Brown, at Exeter, N. 

H., Sept. 29, 1902. 

[1903.] William Thomas Maher to 
Marie Louise Tobin, at South 
Boston, Oct. 1, 1902. 

M. D. 1895. Elliott Proctor Joslin to 
Emily Groom Denny, at Brook- 
line, Sept. 16, 1902. 

M D.1896. Arthur Morton Worth- 
ington to Louise Taft Marsh, at 
Dedham, Oct. 8, 1902. 

M. D. 1898. Howard Walter Beal to 
Henrietta Hobbs, at Shrews- 
bury, Oct. 1, 1902. 

5. 1897. Dale Stouffer Tate to 
Phoebe Hart Vail, at Stamford. 
Conn., Oct. 14, 1902. 

. 1900. Jesse Dwight Dana to 
Clara Robb Brown, at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., Sept. 20, 1902. 

LL. B. 1898. Richard Lea Kennedy 
to Jane Jeffrey McLeod, at 
Woodstock, Canada, Sept. 17, 
1902. 

D. M. D. 1897. Roy Keney Belden to 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1899. 


1901. 


1902. 
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Helene Helfft, at London, Eng., 
July 8, 1902. 

D. M. D. 1897. Charles Ansel Lakin to 
Ada Belle Stone, at Shrewsbury, 
Sept. 25, 1902. 

D. M. D. 1898. Lawrence Wills Baker 
to Lila Jane Nichols, at West 
Roxbury, Oct. 2, 1902. 

S. B. 1896. Charles Joseph Tilden to 
Mabel Katherine Myers, at New 
York, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1902. 

S. B. 1901. John McCombs Ross to 
Gertrude May Lawrence, at 
Newport, Vt., Sept. 10, 1902. 

D. D. 1890. Henry Codman Potter to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Scriven Clark, 
at Cooperstown, N. Y., Oct. 4, 
1902. 


NECROLOGY. 


Aveust 1 To OcroserR 31, 1902 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


The College. 


Samuel Treat, b. 17 Dec., 1815, 
at Portsmouth, N.H.; d.at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., 31 Aug., 1902. 
Edwin Augustus Warren Har- 
low, M. D., b. 18 Oct., 1813, at 
Cambridge ; d. at Wollaston, 12 
Oct., 1902. 

Francis Augustus Brooks, b. 23 
May, 1824, at Petersham ; d. at 
Boston, 22 Sept., 1902. 

Horace Gray, LL. B., LL. D., 
b. 24 March, 1828, at Boston ; d. 
at Nahant, 15 Sept., 1902. 
Charles Greely Loring, b. 22 
July, 1828, at Boston; d. at 
Pride’s Crossing, 18 Aug., 1902. 
Alonzo Warren Boardman, b. 16 
June, 1828, at Saugus; d. at 
Boston, 3 Oct., 1902. 


1837. 


1841. 


1842. 


1845. 


1848. 


1850. 


Necrology. 


1855. 


1858. 


1864. 


1867. 


1868. 


1870. 


1879. 


1885. 


1887. 


1890. 


1891. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 
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William Mackay, b. 21 June, 
1835, at Boston; d.at Brookline, 
31 Oct., 1902. 

Josiah Bradlee, b. 17 Dec., 1837, 
at Boston; d. at Marblehead, 
10 Sept., 1902. 

John Alvarez Dillon, b. 29 Oct., 
1843, at St. Louis, Mo. ; d. at 
Bar Harbor, Me., 15 Oct., 1902. 
Frederic Tudor, b. 11 Feb. 1845, 
at Boston; d. at Lincoln, 28 
Oct., 1902. 

John Todhunter, LL. B., b. 25 
Aug., 1846, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 29 Sept., 
1902. 

Arthur Lord Huntington, LL.B., 
b. 14 June, 1848, at Salem; d. at 
South Wilton, Conn., 19 Oct., 
1902. 

Edward Clifford Perkins, b. 17 
Jan., 1858, at Florence, Italy ; 
d. at Plainfield, N. J., 31 Oct., 
1902. 

Rollin North Larrabee, b. 15 
Feb., 1863, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 2 Oct., 1902. 
William Charles Hillebrand, b. 
5 April, 1867, at Barcelona, 
Spain; d. at Chicago, Ill. 14 
July, 1899. 

Edward Lincoln Atkinson, b. 23 
May, 1865, at Reading; d. at 
Plymouth, 1 Aug., 1902. 
Alfred Rodman Weld, b. 3 Sept., 
1870, at Dedham; d. at Ded- 
ham, 27 Aug., 1902. 

George Ebenezer Burgess, b. 23 
March, 1871, at Dedham; d. at 
Prout’s Neck, Me., 19 Aug., 
1902. 

Daniel Joseph Mulqueeney, 
LL. B., b. 26 Nov., 1873, at 
South Boston; d. at Boston, 9 
Sept., 1902. 

Michitaro Hisa, b. 25 March, 
1870, at Iwakinokuni, Japan ; 








1855. 


1858. 


1866. 


1869. 


1875. 


1891. 


1893. 


1894. 


1872. 


1901. 


1860. 
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d. at Iwakinokuni, Japan, 11 
May, 1902. 


. Charles Valentine Taylor, b. 8 


March, 1873, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Boston, 18 Aug., 1902. 


. Frederic Carleton Gulick, b. 7 


Jan., 1876, at Santander, Spain; 
d. at Boston, 25 Sept., 1902. 


Medical School. 


Albert Potter, b. 28 Feb., 1831, 
at Sturbridge ; d. at Chepachet, 
R. L, 2 Oct., 1902. 

Peter Duggan Walsh, b.6 Aug., 
1823,at Ballincrea, Co. Kilkenny, 
Ire.; d. at Boston, 10 Aug., 1902. 
Curtis Emerson Munn, d. at To- 
peka, Kans., 8 June, 1902. 
Howard Okie, b. 12 May, 1846, 
at Providence, R. I. ; d. at Bos- 
ton, 29 Oct., 1902. 

George Edward Mecuen, b. 11 
March, 1843, at Roxbury ; d. at 
Roxbury, 21 Oct., 1902. 

Joseph Senay, b. 28 Aug., 1868, 
at Brunswick, Me. ; d. at Salem, 
20 Oct., 1902. 

Gilman Parker Robinson, b. 29 
Jan., 1856, at Rochester, N.Y. ; 
d. at Atlanta, Ga., 26 May, 1902. 
Edwin Dana Boynton, b. 24 
Sept., 1872, at Harrington, Me.; 
d. at Harrington, Me., 26 April, 
1902. 


Dental School. 

George William Geist, b. 27 
Sept., 1836, in Hesse Darmstadt, 
Germany ; d. at Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany, 6 June, 1900. 
Emery William White, b. 27 
Sept., 1874, at Miller’s Falls; d. 
at Park City, Utah, 15 Sept., 
1902. 


Law School. 
George Ralph Williamson, b. 


1863. 


1865. 


1869. 


1889. 


1891. 


1898. 


1899. 


1886. 





[ December, 


13 April, 1836, at Belfast, Me.; 
d. at Belfast, Me., 22 Sept., 1902. 
Levi Clark Bird, b. 20 Nov., 
1842, at Wilmington, Del. ; d. 
near Wilmington, Del., 27 Aug., 
1902. 

James Wentworth, b. 4 Dec., 
1841, at Lexington, Mo. ; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 9 May, 1900. ~ 
Nicholas Fish, b. 17 Feb., 1846, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 16 Sept., 1902. 
Frank Dugan Swope, b. 19 
Nov., 1865, at Crothersville, 
Ind. ; d. at Louisville, Ky., 13 
July, 1902. 

Eli Whitney Blake, b. 13 Feb., 
1867, at New Haven, Conn. ; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 30 Aug,, 
1902. 

John Albert Bowers, b.2 March, 
1872, at Newport, N. H.; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Col., 14 Dec., 
1901. 


Graduate School. 


(A. M.) Charles William Me- 
Gowan Black, Ph. D., b. 4 May, 
1868, at Ligonier, Pa. ; d. at La 
Grande, Ore., 11 Aug., 1902. 


Honorary Graduate. 


(LL. D.) John Wesley Powell, 
b. 24 March, 1834, at Mt. Mor- 
ris, N. Y.; d. at Haven, Me., 
23 Sept., 1902. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 


sity. 


Any one having information of the decease 


of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1868.] Samuel Washington Clifford, 


d. at Waverley, 31 Aug., 1902. 
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[1868.] John Ritchie, b. 5 Jan., 1844, 
at New Bedford; d. at Pitts- 
field, 30 Sept., 1902. 

[1902.] George Seeligson, d. at Ava- 
lon, Cal., 1 Oct., 1902. 

[1904.] Edward Leander Wood, b. at 
Lewiston, Me.; d. at Manches- 
ter, 20 Sept., 1902. 

[1905.] Ralph Samuel Hersey, d. at 
Wolfborough, N. H., 25 June, 
1902. 

[1902. Special.] Chester Lambert 
Whitmore, d. at Winthrop, 10 
Sept., 1902. 

[L. S. 1845.] George Hoadly, b. in 
1826, at New Haven, Conn. ; d. 
at Watkins, N. Y., 26 Aug., 
1902. 

[L. S. 1848.] John Henry Glover, d. at 
New York, N. Y., 4 Aug, 
1902. 

[L. S. 1904.] Ernest Cheney Mans- 
field, d. at Cambridge, 31 Oct., 
1902. 

[L. S. S. 1852.] Henry N. Hooper, b. 
at Boston; d. at Point Loma, 
Cal., 13 Aug., 1902. 

[L. S. S. 1866.] Noah Cressy, b. at 
Rowe; d. at Hartford, Conn., 
31 Aug., 1902. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


In May, 1902, the work in Missis- 
sippi begun in 1901 under the auspices 
of the Peabody Museum was taken up 
again. Dr. C. Peabody and W. C. 
Farabee were in charge. The camp 
was at Oliver, Coahoma County, and 
the working force varied from 10 to 


15 men, negroes. The excavations 


were carried on in a large mound on 
the Edwards plantatior ; it was 180 
by 150 feet, and 20 feet high. During 
the two years’ work a cutting 60 feet 
wide was made from the eastern side 
to the western reaching down to the 
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original level of the field. Structu- 
rally the mound seems to consist of 
two parts, a top layer seven feet in 
thickness wherein were most of the 
burials, and a lower part beneath this 
and separated from it by a peculiar 
ash-like stratum ; in this lower part 
were fewer burials and these as a 
whole of a different type from those 
above. It is not impossible that the 
lower mound was first built for resi- 
dence purposes primarily, argument 
for this being provided by the “ post- 
holes,’”’ over 100 in number, that occur 
in or near the ash-stratum ; and that 
afterwards the additional seven feet 
of height were added for burial 
purposes. Over 150 skeletons were 
found, most of the burials being of the 
so-called “bundle of bones” type. 
With about half of these were vases, 
usually near the head. Quite rare 
were some turquoise beads and pend- 
ant found with a skeleton near the sur- 
face. Implements of stone, bone, and 
shell occurred occasionally and sherds 
and animal bones were numerous. 
Surrounding the mound excavated 
were others, smaller ; in which many 
“surface ” specimens were picked up, 
consisting of finely wrought projectile 
points and scrapers, celts, and other 
stone objects. The work was finished 
early in July. 

Francis Rawle, ’69, was elected pre- 
sident of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Saratoga, on Aug. 29, 1902. 
He had served 24 years — 1878-1902 
—as Treasurer. The following holders 
of Harvard degrees have served as 
president: E. J. Phelps, A ,’89, A. 
R. Lawton, / *42, T. J. Semmes, / 
45, S. E. Baldwin, A 91, J. R. Tucker, 
h’91, T. M. Cooley, h ’86, J. C. Car- 
ter, ’50, Moorfield Storey, ’66, J. H. 
Choate, 52, Edmund Wetmore, ’60, 
Francis Rawle, ’69. 
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— Subscribers to the Graduates’ Mag- = ne 4 4 
. - ° ° ° 8 22 5 7 
azine. The following list gives the 1390 288 26 81 
. 1891 299 19 
number of subscribers to the Grad- 5x5 506 14 rs 
uates’ Magazine, as compiled up to Nov. = $51 = 3 
Oe ia 
1. The first column shows the Class; 1895 381 11 102 
the second, the total graduates ineach =}? ond ms = 
Class; the third, the number of the = — : = 
- ‘ OD 
dead up to Nov. 1; and the fourth — 1900 423 6 85 
. 77 « 
column gives the number ‘of sub- 130! pil : = 
scribers to the Magazine. — 
HONS wccis ke puisssincakus cance ssa 1 
: 
Total Dead up 4 113 
Class. Graduates. toNov.1. Subscribers. 107 
1829 59 BT 1 148 
1831 65 64 1 12 
1833 56 53 1 = 
1834 52 51 1 52 
1835 57 52 5 3 
1836 39 34 2 43 
1837 47 46 1 HOnOrary....-..0e+eeeeeeseeeeeeeee 13 
1838 68 62 2 EA Pere re 80 
1839 62 57 1 Clubs Faces eSeRaabaions saeewese Suen 25 
1840 45 35 5 Women. .t.... +++ see 31 
1841 46 37 5 Miscellaneous. ........220eccccccees 32 
1842 56 48 3 
1843 71 59 5 DORA save..ncawsen nee sitoneseeeseees 3459 
1844 62 49 3 
reerd 4 4 : It will be seen that ’98 leads in num- 
1847 62 1 ber of subscribers, closely followed 
1848 62 52 £ 
1849 79 Ba a by ’96 and ’95. The more recent 
1850 37 41 8 , 
1951 rH 5 +4 classes have a low percentage. The 
1852 88 56 13 discrepancies between classes are cu- 
1853 90 53 21 : é A 
1854 91 54 12 rious; thus ’97, with 388 survivors 
1855 82 45 17 ; 77 ; ile 95 
aane — 4 as furnishes only 77 subscribers, while 95 
1857 67 39 11 with only 370 survivors furnishes 102 
1858 92 6 5 : z : 
1859 94 = S subscribers; ’88 with 224 survivors 
oa rf 4 = has only 66 subscribers, while ’89 with 
1862 99 38 20 209 survivors has 74 subscribers; 11 
862 20 ~ : . 
aes 4 = i out of 25 survivors of ’49 subscribe, 
pon on 30 = but only 3 out of 13 survivors of ’51. 
yD “ “v0 
1867 95 33 2 Among the trustees of Clark Col- 
868 80 € y x 
os 11 4 = lege, Worcester, are Senator G. F. 
1870 131 28 37 ar, ’ : » Ste alis- 
oo oa = = Hoar, '46, president; Ste pon 5 lis 
1872 114 30 26 bury, 56; Rockwood Hoar, ’76; G. 
873 13 29 5 ‘ a ' 
rae ~4 29 4 S. Hall, p ’78, secretary; and A. G. 
1875 141 34 38 Bullock, ’68. 
1876 142 29 47 % oc 
1877 191 32 58 Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, represented 
J 50 : 5 
4 196 = = Harvard at the inauguration of Pres. 
oe = - ~4 Woodrow Wilson of Princeton, Oct. 
$ 5 7 a ° ww 
1882 186 30 71 25. Dean L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, re- 
1883 205 18 79 ; . 
i884 202 19 : presented Harvard at the inaugura- 
1885 192 20 68 tion of Pres. E. J. James, [’78], at 
1886 227 27 77 - a 
1887 242 15 80 Northwestern University, Oct. 19. 
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Justice O. W. Holmes, Jr., ’61, de- 
livered the oration at the Northwest- 
ern University Law School. 

In the recent election, one Harvard 
Congressman, Melville Bull, ’77, of 
Rhode Island, failed of reélection. 
Col. A. P. Gardner, ’86, of Massachu- 
setts, and W. R. Hearst, [’86], of New 
York, were elected for the first time. 
F. H. Gillette, / ’77 (Mass.); L. N. 
Littauer, ’78 (N. Y.); Vespasian 
Warner, / ’68 (Ill.) ; H. S. Boutell, 
76 (Ill.), and G. E. Foss, ’85 (IIl.), 
were reélected. H. F. Naphen, / ’78 
(Mass.), declined to run again. 

Up to Nov. 1, subseriptions for Em- 
erson Hall, the proposed new build- 
ing for the Philosophical Department, 
amounted to $63,275. The committee, 
of which G. B. Dorr, 18 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, is chairman, hope to 
raise the required $200,000, before 
May next. 

On Oct. 22, St. Andrews University, 
Scotland, conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws on J. H. Choate, ’52, and 
A. G. Bell, h ’96. 

On the Racing Committee of the 
New York Yacht Club, which will 
have charge of the race with Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock III next 
summer, are Commodore L, C. Led- 
yard, ’72, and E. D. Morgan, ’77. 

At the annual meeting, in October, 
of the New England History Teachers’ 
Association, Prof. Wm. MacDonald, 
92, was elected pres.; W. H. Cushing, 
93, sec. and treas.; Profs. E. Emerton, 
71, and J. O. Sumner, ’87, councilors. 
Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, of Columbia, 
gave the chief address. 

— Oxford Squalor vs. Harvard 
Cleanliness. Apropos of Cecil Rhodes’s 
scheme for drawing American students 
to Oxford, the British Medical Journal 
and other English papers have been 
discussing the alleged “squalor” of 
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living at Oxford. “An American 
Mother” wrote to the London Times 
a letter which started the discussion. 
“Ought I,” she asked, “subject the 
lad, after four years’ student life at 
Harvard, in rooms hung with fresh, yet 
inexpensive paper, carpeted with soft- 
toned rugs, and furnished with perfect 
simplicity, but with a regard for com- 
fort and cleanliness, to the squalor of 
such rooms as I was shown? Is it 
necessary, in order to turn out the 
polished, well-groomed, refined Eng- 
lishman, whom we admire so much in 
America, to subject a youth to half- 
painted floors, ragged carpets, shabby 
furniture, shockingly greasy cushions, 
untidy wall paper, dirty mattresses 
and blankets, and to extraordinary dis- 
comfort ? Is it not in spite of these 
that they have become the finest 
gentlemen in the world? I do not 
believe in the discipline of dirt. Dis- 
comfort and rigid simplicity are no 
doubt salutary. Of these I do not 
complain. But I do hesitate in my 
admiration of the great university that 
countenances unnecessary disregard of 
cleanliness.” The British Medical Jour- 
nal has declared the charges well 
founded ; Oxford authorities of course 
deny them. The conflict will be fol- 
lowed with interest, and possibly with 
amusement, by Harvard readers. 

The Martin Brimmer rose window, 
designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
has been transferred from the north 
to the south end of the Memorial Hall, 
where it shows to much better ad- 
vantage. 

A stenographers’ and typewriters’ 
bureau has been started by G. T. 
Moffatt in Lawrence Hall 18. 

A 74 inch aperture telescope has 
been bought for the small observatory 
on Holmes Field. 

There are over 1250 boarders at 
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Memorial Hall, and 975 at Randall 
Hall. 

During the summer a three-story 
annex has been added to the photo- 
graphic library at the Astronomical 
Observatory. It is practically com- 
pleted, and will be in use within a few 
weeks. The building was enlarged 
to provide for the recent additions to 
the large collection of photographic 
plates. 

Mr. G. F. Peabody, of New York, 
has given the University the sum of 
$5000 to be expended on shrubbery 
within the College Yard, and espe- 
cially along the line of the new fence 
so far as already constructed. The 
gift is unique, and is calculated very 
materially to improve the appearance 
of the Yard. 

Ernest Cheney Mansfield, a second 
year law student, went out rowing in 
a wherry on Oct. 31, capsized, and 
was drowned. No one saw the acci- 
dent, and his body was not recovered 
for two days. He came from Spring- 
field, Ky., and graduated A. B. at the 
Central University of Kentucky in 
1897. 

The leading German singing soci- 
eties of Boston, and prominent German 
citizens, including several professors 
at Harvard, have arranged for a con- 
cert, to be given at Symphony Hall on 
the third Sunday in January, to aid the 
Germanic Museum. 

The Class of 1902 has given the 
Harvard Union a large standing ma- 
hogany clock, which will probably be 
placed in the dining room. 

Owing to clouds the observations at 
the Observatory of the total eclipse of 
the moon on Oct. 16 were unsatisfac- 
tory. 


R. C. Watson, 69. — A CoRRECTION. 
No member of ’69 can have read 


[ December, 


without surprise the brief notice of 
R. C. Watson which appears in the 
September Graduates’ Magazine and 
it must have been written under some 
misapprehension of the facts. What- 
ever else Watson was not, he certainly 
was not a second-class oarsman and 
he was not a member of “the second 
crew which beat Yale when the first 
crew went to England.” He did not 
row that year (1869). He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard crews of ’67 and 
’68, two crews which, so far from be- 
ing second crews, were so much supe- 
rior to any Harvard crew before or 
since, as compared with their Yale 
competitors of those years, that the 
question of merely beating Yale was 
then never seriously considered, and 
the only question was how much. Not 
only did they outclass all amateur 
rivals, but measured up to the stand- 
ard of the fastest professional crews, 
which, at that time, were at their 
highest point of development, notably 
the “ Ward Bros.” and the St. John 
crews. On July 4, 1868, the Harvard 
crew (Watson pulling No. 5) raced all 
comers in the Boston City Regatta 
and took second prize, the first prize 
being taken by the Ward Bros. crew. 
On July 24 they raced the same 
crew again at Worcester and were 
beaten 12} seconds, in the extraordi- 
nary time of 17 minutes, 40} seconds, 
which has never been equaled on that 
course before nor since. A record of 
two such years in college amateur 
rowing hardly justifies the statement 
that in 1869 he “was on the second 
erew which beat Yale when the first 
crew went to England,” and the im- 
plication that this was the limit of his 
rowing experience. As to what may 
have been the cause of his success or 
want of success as a coach, opinions 
may differ, but it is certainly unjust to 
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his memory to single out eleven years 
(1886-1896) and state that under him 
during these years Harvard won only 
one race, and omit any reference to 
the other winning crews he did coach, 
notably the “ Bancroft ” crews of ’77, 
’78, and ’79, the crews most worthy of 
comparison with those of ’67 and ’68, 
of which he was himself a member. 
In the long years of Watson’s con- 
nection with Harvard rowing, amid 
all the impatience and irritability at 
what he thought —in this I hope and 
think he was mistaken — were lowered 
standards of college honor, there shone 
conspicuous and undimmed his own 
high standard of what a college ath- 
lete should be and represent; a 
standard which may well be taken to 
heart in these days when, under a mul- 
tiplication of rules and regulations con- 
sidered necessary to secure athletic 
honesty, a man may not safely enter 
into an athletic contest except upon 
advice of counsel, and performance on 
the field or river may not be accepted 
until the case has been argued. 
Wm. S. Hail, ’69. 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES. 


JOHN HIMES ARNOLD, A. M., 


was born in Portsmouth, R. I., April 4, 
1839. He was educated in the public 
schools, and afterwards attended the 
University Grammar School at Pro- 
vidence and the Rhode Island State 
Normal School. He was a teacher in 
various public schools in Rhode Island 
for eight years, and was afterwards 
associated with Joshua Kendall as a 
teacher in his private school for boys 
in Cambridge, Mass., for seven years. 
He was appointed librarian of the Law 
School of Harvard University in 1872 
and commenced his service Sept. 1 of 


that year, in which position he has 
since remained. 


HERBERT LANGFORD WARREN, A. M., 
was born in Manchester, England, 
March 29, 1857. His mother was 
English, his father of an old Massachu- 
setts family. His early life was spent 
partly in England, partly in America. 
Between 1868 and 1871 he studied at 
the Gymnasia of Gotha and Dresden, 
Germany, and from 1871 to 1875 at 
the Owens College, Manchester, Eng- 
land. After a year in the office of an 
architect in Manchester, the family re- 
turning to this country, he studied 
architecture from 1877 to 1879 at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
under Prof. W. R. Ware, ’52. From 
1879 to 1884 he was a draftsman in 
the office of the late H. H. Richard- 
son, 59, at Brookline, Mass. While 
still in Mr. Richardson’s employ he 
studied during the year 1883 to 1884 
as a special student at Harvard under 
Professors Norton and Moore. In 
1884 and 1885 he traveled in England, 
France, and Italy for the study of his 
profession. In 1886 he began practice 
in Boston asan architect. He was sec- 
retary of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects from 1890 to 1894 ; was elected 
a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects in 1891 ; was a member of 
its Board of Directors from 1895 to 
1898, and since then has been chair- 
man of its Committee on Education. 
In 1893 he was appointed instructor 
in Architecture in Harvard Univer- 
sity; in 1894 assistant professor, and 
in 1899 professor of Architecture. 
Among his buildings may be men- 
tioned the Troy Orphan Asylum at 
Troy, N. Y., the Swedenborgian church 
at Washington, D. C., and the town 
halls at Lincoln and at Billerica, Mass. 
He is the senior member of the archi- 
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tectural firm of Warren, Smith & Bis- 
coe, of Boston. 


FRANCIS BLAKE, A. M., 
was born in Needham, Mass., Dec. 
25,1850. He was educated in public 
schools, and in 1866, while preparing 
for college at the Brookline High 
School, was appointed to the U. S. 
Coast Survey, in which service he re- 
ceived a scientific training and passed 
rapidly through the grades of aid and 
sub-assistant to the rank of assistant, 
which he held at the time of his resig- 
nation in 1878. During the greater 
part of his twelve years’ service in the 
Coast Survey, he was engaged in the 
determination of astronomical lati- 
tudes and longitudes. In 1871, he 
served as astronomer to the U. S. 
Darien Canal Expedition under the 
command of Admiral Selfridge. In 
1872, he was stationed at Brest, 
France, the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, and the Imperial Observatory, 
Paris, where he made all the observa- 
tions connected with the determination 
of the differences of longitude between 
those stations and the U. S. Naval 
Observatory at Washington. In 1878, 
he invented the “ Blake Transmitter,’’ 
which has played an important part in 
the development of telephony through- 
out the world. He has since made 
many electrical inventions ; and has 
presented to the medical profession an 
improved form of the Minot Rotary 
Microtome, which now, under the name 
of the Minot-Blake Microtome, is in 
use in many of the leading pathologi- 
cal and biological laboratories through- 
out the United States. For twelve 
successive years the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College have ap- 
pointed him chairman of the Commit- 
tee to visit the Jefferson Physical 
Laboratory and Department of Phy- 
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sics. He is amember of the Corpora- 
tion of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and for the last ten years 
has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee appointed to visit the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Electrical Engi- 
neering of that institution. He has 
been for twelve years a member of the 
Board of Selectmen of the town of 
Weston and its chairman during the 
last three years. He is a fellow (and 
treasurer) of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science; a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers ; the 
Boston Society of, Civil Engineers ; 
the American Antiquarian Society ; 
the National Geographic Society ; and 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica; also a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ, A. M., 
is connected with the General Elee- 
tric Factory at Schenectady, N. Y. 


WALTER REED, A. M., 
was born at Gloucester Court House, 
Virginia, Sept. 13, 1851. His father 
was a clergyman and a descendant of 
Col. William Reed, member of the 
House of Burgesses of the colony of 
North Carolina. He received his ear- 
liest education in Dr. Booker’s school 
at Farmville, Va. ; afterwards at Dr. 
Abbott’s academy for boys at Char- 
lottesville and at the University of 
Virginia. He was granted the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine by the latter 
institution, 1869, and by the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, New York, 
1872. Was assistant physician to the 
Children’s Hospital, New York, 1870, 
and resident surgeon of the Brooklyn 
City Hospital, 1871-2. Was one of 
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the sanitary inspectors of the Brook- 
lyn Board of Health, 1873-75. Ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon, United 
States Army, 1875, and promoted sur- 
geon, 1893. Was Prof. Welch’s pupilat 
the Johns Hopkins University, 1890- 
91. Curator of the Army Medical 
Museum and Professor of Clinical and 
Sanitary Microscopy Army Medical 
School, Washington, 1893. Has con- 
tributed papers on the “ Lesions of the 
Liver in Typhoid Fever,” 1894, “ Im- 
munity against Vaccination,” ete., 
1895, “ Granular Bodies in the Blood 
of Vaccinia and Variola,” 1897, and 
various articles relating to the bacte- 
riology, causation, and transmission of 
yellow fever. He isa member of the 
Association of American Physicians, 
Association of Military Surgeons, the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, and 
vice-president of the American Public 
Health Association. He was selected 
as president of the commission for the 
investigation intothe spread of typhoid 
fever in the camps of the United States 
Army, 1898, and in 1900 was appointed 
president of the commission for the 
investigation of the causation and pre- 
vention of yellow fever on the island 
of Cuba, in which latter capacity he 
instituted the observations which have 
finally solved the problem of transmis- 
sion and prevention of yellow fever. 
He has the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws, University of Michigan. 


JAMES EDWARD WRIGHT, D. D., 
was born in Montpelier, Vt., July 9, 
1839 ; fitted for college in the Boston 
Public Latin School ; graduated from 
Harvard in the Class of 1861, of which 
he is the Secretary, and from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1865. Served 
in the Forty-Fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment, 1862-63, as private and 
Was ordained in Henry, 


sergeant. 
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Ill., July 24, 1866 ; and had charge of 
a “Christian ” church in Jacksonville, 
Ill., till January, 1869. In September 
of that year he began the pastorate of 
the Church of the Messiah, in Montpe- 
lier, Vt., which still continues. Was 
accorded fellowship in the Unitarian 
denomination in 1881; spent a year, 
1892-93, in Europe. Is a trustee of 
the Washington County Grammar 
School, of Goddard Seminary, of the 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, and of the 
Vermont State Library ; and is cor- 
responding secretary for Vermont of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. 


EDWARD HENRY HALL, D. D., 
was born in Cincinnati, O., April 16, 
1831, and was son of Edward Brooks 
Hall, of Medford, Mass., and Harriet 
Ware, daughter of Henry Ware, Hol- 
lis Professor of Divinity in Harvard 
College. His father was a Unitarian 
clergyman, preaching at that time in 
Cincinnati, but removing in 1832 to 
Providence, where the son passed his 
youth. He studied partly at the Pro- 
vidence public schools, partly at the 
private school of Lyon & Frieze, and 
entered Harvard College in 1847, 
graduating from the College in 1851, 
and from the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1855. After two years in Europe, 
one year being spent at Berlin and 
Heidelberg, the other in travel, he 
returned to Providence, and was 
ordained over the First Parish of 
Plymouth, Jan. 5, 1859. During his 
ministry at Plymouth, he served as 
chaplain of the 44th Regiment, M. V. 
M.,a nine months regiment which was 
stationed from August, 1862, to May, 
1863, in North Carolina, under Maj. 
Gen. J. G. Foster, commander of the 
18th Army Corps. In 1869, he was 
installed over the Second Parish of 
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Worcester, Mass., and in 1882 over the 
First Parish and Church of Cambridge. 
In 1893, he resigned this position, spent 
two years in foreign travel, and since 
that time has lived in Brookline and 
Cambridge. In 1891, Mr. Hall pub- 
lished a series of lectures under the 
title “ Orthodoxy and Heresy in the 
Christian Church; ” in 1893, a volume 
of Sermons ; and in 1899, a study of 
early Christian history, called “ Papias 
and his Contemporaries.” He is a 
member of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society. 


MORGAN DIX, D. D., 
was born in the city of New York, 
Nov. 1, 1827: sonof John Adams Dix 
and Catherine Morgan. The first of 
the family in this country came out in 
the ship Ann, arriving at Pymouth, in 
1623. His great-grandfather was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War ; his 
grandfather, Lieut. Col. Timothy Dix, 
Jr., 14th Regt. U.S. Infantry, died on 
the Canada frontier, in face of the 
enemy, in 1813 ; his father, a native of 
Boscawen, N. H., served in the army 
from 1812 till 1828, and later as Maj. 
Gen. of U. S. Volunteers during the 
war for the Union, 1861-1865, and held 
successively the officesof adjutant gen- 
eral of the State of New York, secre- 
tary of state and superintendent of 
common schools, member of the N. Y. 
legislature, United States senator, 
postmaster of the city of New York, 
naval officer, secretary of the trea- 
sury, minister to the Court of France, 
and governor of the State of New 
York. Morgan Dix was graduated 
from Columbia College ir 1848 ; spent 
three years at the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, graduating 1852; or- 
dained deacon in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church 1852, and priest in 1853 ; 
assistant minister of St. Mark’s 
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Church, Philadelphia, 1852-4 ; assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, 1855, 
assistant rector 1860, and became 
rector in 1862. For five successive 
sessions of the general convention of 
the Church in the U.S., was president 
of the House of Deputies ; is president 
of the standing committee of the Dio- 
cese of New York; chairman of the 
standing committee of the General 
Theological Seminary ; trustee of the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, of the Leake and 
Watts Orphan House ; the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine ; Society 
for Promoting Religion and Learning 
in the State of N. Y. ; Columbia Uni- 
versity, and St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale ; the N. Y. Protestant Epis- 
copal Public School ; the City Mission 
Society ; the Seamen’s Mission ; St. 
Luke’s Home ; the House of Mercy ; 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, and other institutions ; 
president of the Military Society of 
the War of 1812, and, as such, com- 
mandant of the Veteran Artillery 
Corps ; member of the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution, and of For- 
eign Wars ; of the Grolier Club, Phi 
Beta Kappa, ete. Author of many 
works, among them, Commentaries on 
Romans, Galatians, and Colossians ; 
Lectures on Pantheism, the Seven 
Deadly Sins, the Calling of a Chris- 
tian Woman; the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1892; the Bishop Bedell 
Lectures for 1901; Memoir of John 
A. Dix; History of the Parish of Trin- 
ity Church, New York, and many other 
works. He married, in 1874, Emily 
Woolsey Soutter, daughter of the late 
Jas. T. Soutter, of Norfolk, Va., pre- 
sident of the Bank of the Republic, N. 
Y., and has three children, Catharine 
Morgan Dix, John Adams Dix, and 
Emily Margaret Gordon Dix. He has 
received the honorary degree of Doc- 
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tor of Divinity from Columbia, the 
University of the South, Princeton, 
Oxford, and Harvard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, LL. D., 
was born in Boston, Aug. 26, 1831. 
His mother was Ellen W. Randolph, 
granddaughter of Pres. Thomas Jef- 
ferson. He was educated in Europe 
and graduated at Harvard College, 
1850. He followed a business career. 
He was appointed on the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress, which was called to- 
gether by Blaine, then secretary of 
state under Pres. Harrison, to settle 
all international questions between 
South and Central America and the 
United States. He made the minority 
report against the use of silver on a 
par with gold. In 1892-93 he was 
minister of the United States in 
France. He was placed by Gov. Wol- 
cott on a committee to revise the 
laws relating to taxation in Massachu- 
setts. Served under Pres. McKinley 
on the Joint High Commission to set- 
tle the many vexed questions between 
Canada and the United States. He 
gave Harvard College the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory and endowed it 
later with funds to be used for original 
research. He built the Library build- 
ing for the town of Manchester. He 
served two terms as Overseer of Har- 
vard College, 1886-97, and was the 
first chairman of the Park Commission 
of Boston under Mayor Cobb. - He is 
a member of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, to which he gave a 
large collection of Jefferson papers. 
He has been and still is an officer in 
many large financial and industrial 
concerns. He was treasurer and is 
president of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co., and of the Lawrence Man- 
ufacturing Co.; a director or officer of 
the Amory, Stark, Great Falls, Dwight, 


and Cocheco mills ; for thirty years 
director in the Merchants Nat’] Bank; 
one of the founders and a director of 
the Old Colony Trust Co., Boston ; 
director in the Boston and Lowell, and 
in the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroads ; and at one time president of 
the Oregon R. R. & Navigation Co., of 
the Lowell R. R., and of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. His son, 
T. J. Coolidge, Jr., graduated at Har- 
vard in 1884. 


ADDISON BROWN, LL. D., 
son of Addison Brown and Catharine 
Babson Griffin, was born Feb. 21, 
1830, in West Newbury, Essex County, 
Mass. His ancestors on both sides 
were among the early settlers of that 
State, the Rev. John Rogers, on his 
mother’s side, having been a graduate 
of Harvard College in 1649, and its 
president in 1682. In 1846 his par- 
ents removed to Bradford, Mass., 
where he was fitted for college under 
Benjamin Greenleaf, the mathemati- 
cian. In his early studies he was pro- 
ficient, finishing Greenleaf’s larger 
arithmetic at the age of ten, and al- 
gebra at twelve. In 1848, he entered 
Amherst College, and in 1849 joined 
the Sophomore Class at Harvard, 
where he graduated, second in rank, 
in 1852. At the Senior Exhibition of 
that year, while he was delivering the 
closing address on the subject of “ Un- 
successful Great Men,” a curious coin- 
cidence occurred, illustrative of the 
theme, in the entrance into the hall of 
the celebrated but unsuccessful pa- 
triot Kossuth, under the resounding 
escort of Gov. Boutwell and his staff, 
suspending the exercises until the glow 
of student enthusiasm was spent. On 
graduating he studied law for one year 
in the office of John J. Marsh, of 
Haverhill. During that year he also 
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prepared the first general catalogue 
of Bradford Academy, then celebrat- 
ing its semi-centennial anniversary. 
In 1853, he entered the Harvard Law 
School, where he received the degree 
of LL. B. in 1855. In the latter 
year, having removed to New York 
city, he was admitted to practice at the 
New York bar. After serving as law 
clerk for above a year in the office of 
Brown, Hall & Vanderpoel, he began 
the practice of law on his own account 
in 1856 ; first,in connection with Nel- 
son Smith, and afterwards, in 1857, as 
one of the firm of Bogardus & Brown. 
In 1864, he entered the firm of Stan- 
ley, Langdell & Brown, in connection 
with the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, 
afterwards U. S. attorney-general and 
minister to St. James, from which 
firm Mr. Langdell retired in 1870 to 
become Professor in the Dane Law 
School and afterwards its Dean. In 
June, 1881, he withdrew from an ex- 
tensive and lucrative practice, to accept 
the appointment of successor to his 
classmate, the Hon. Wm. G. Choate, 
as United States District Judge for 
the Southern District of New York, 
which position he held for upward of 
twenty years, until his retirement by 
resignation on Sept. 3, 1901. The la- 
borious and exacting duties of this 
position he discharged with general 
acceptance to the bar and to the com- 
munity. His written decisions in up- 
ward of 2000 causes, mostly reported 
in vols. 8 to 113 of the Federal Re- 
porter, while dealing to a considerable 
extent with Bankruptcy, Customs 


Laws, Forfeitures, Crimes against the 
United States, Extradition, Removal 
for Trial, Blockade, and Prize, are 
chiefly occupied with cases of Ship- 
ping and Admiralty, in which Colli- 
sion, Negligence in Navigation, Car- 
riage by Water, Charter Parties, Bills 
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of Lading, Marine Insurance, Sea- 
worthiness, General Average, Personal 
Injuries, Demurrage, and Maritime 
and Statutory Liens are among the 
most important topics. In these diffi- 
cult and complicated branches of the 
law, his decisions are much esteemed, 
and have received frequent marks of 
respect from the U. S. Supreme Court. 
They are characterized, as a whole, by 
the avoidance of technical points, so 
far as possible, and by the endeavor 
to grapple with the material questions 
presented, and to decide them upon 
the merits in accordance with the his- 
toric and logical development of the 
equitable principles of the law ; often 
also applying to disputed questions of 
navigation in collision causes such 
mathematical tests of truth as seemed 
sufficiently simple and comprehensible. 
A topical Index-Digest of his deci- 
sions, prepared by him, is of value to 
the practitioner. Aside from his pro- 
fession, Dr. Brown has long interested 
himself in Astronomy and Botany. 
His observations ¢, the corona in the 
solar eclipse of lo’8 were published 
by the Smithsonian Institution, as well 
as his Address in 1891 before the New 
York Scientific Alliance on the Need 
of Endowments for Scientific Research 
and publication. He was a friend of 
Dr. Asa Gray, has long been a con- 
tributor to the collections and work of 
the Botanical Department at Harvard, 
and since 1890 has been president of 
the Torrey Botanical Club of New 
York. In that year he devised the 
charter of “The New York Botanical 
Garden,” of which he was one of the 
principal founders and supporters ; an 
institution broadly designed for edu- 
cational and scientific work, to which 
more than $600,000 have been contrib- 
uted in money and material by private 
hands, besides its municipal support. 
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He is also one of its Board of Scien- 
tific Directors. In 1896 to 1898 he 
published in conjunction with Dr. N. 
L. Britton, but at his own expense, 
Britton and Brown’s “ Illustrated 
Flora of the United States and Can- 
ada” in 3 vols. imp. 8vo, with nearly 
4200 cuts separately illustrating every 
recognized native species from the 
ferns upward,—an original work 
throughout, of capital scientific inter- 
est and importance, devised by him 
several years previously and prepared, 
at his expense, largely through the aid 
of Dr. Britton and others, and sold 
at popular prices in the interest of a 
more extended popular study, and an 
easier recognition of our native plants. 
Dr. Brown is a member of the ©. B. 
K. and y. ¥. societies, of the New 
York Historical and Geographical 
societies, of the Century, Metropolitan 
and other New York clubs, and a 
trustee of the Bradford Female Sem- 
inary. On retirement, he has not re- 
sumed practice at the bar. 


JOHN HAY, LL. D., 


was born at Salem, Washington Co., 
Ind., Oct. 8, 1838, son of Charles and 
Helen (Leonard) Hay. The first of 
his ancestors to come to this country, 
John Hay, who was descended from 
a Scotch family which had emigrated 
to Germany, settled in Virginia in 
1750. Adam, son of John, a soldier 
in the Revolutionary army and a per- 
sonal friend of Washington, migrated 
to Kentucky, whence John, grandson 
of the emigrant, removed to Illinois, 
preferring to live in a free state. John, 
third to bear the name, grew up with 
alove for books and learning, his 
tastes being fostered by his father, a 
prosperous physician, and by his mo- 
ther, who was the daughter of the Rev. 
D. A. Leonard, of Rhode Island. He 


graduated at Brown University in 
1858, and began the study of law at 
Springfield, Ill., in the office of his 
uncle, an intimate friend of Abraham 
Lincoln. He took part also in the 
campaign of 1860, as a writer and 
speaker, and in 1861, after being ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, he accompanied Lin- 
coln to Washington as assistant secre- 
tary. He also acted later as his adju- 
tant and aide-de-camp, and served for 
atime under Gens. Hunter and Gil- 
more, with the rank of major and as- 
sistantadjutant-general, chiefly to gain 
information for the President. He was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel and colo- 
nel. Soon after Lincoln’s death he 
was appointed secretary of legation at 
Paris and remained there for two 
years ; in 1867-68 was the secretary 
of legation and chargé d’affaires at 
Vienna ; in 1869 was appointed secre- 
tary of legation to Spain. Returning 
to the United States in 1870, Col. Hay 
held an editorial position on the New 
York Tribune for five years, and was 
regarded by Horace Greeley as the 
most brilliant writer that had ever en- 
tered the office. Journalism had few 
attractions for him, however, and in 
1875 he removed to Cleveland, O., and 
ten years later to Washington. Dur- 
ing the administration of Pres. Hayes 
he was first assistant secretary of state 
under Mr. Evarts, serving from Nov. 
1, 1879, until May 3, 1881. In the 
latter year he acted as president of the 
International Sanitary Congress, held 
in Washington, and for about seven 
months was editor-in-chief of the New 
York Tribune, during the absence in 
Europe of Whitelaw Reid. From 1876 
to 1900 inclusive Col. Hay took an 
active part in presidential canvasses. 
When Pres. McKinley began his first 
term, in 1897, he was constrained to 
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offer the office of secretary of state 
to John Sherman, and Hay, who was 
his personal choice, was appointed in- 
stead ambassador to Great Britain. 
His services during the eighteen 
months at the court of St. James were 
of great importance in promoting a 
spirit of amity between the two coun- 
tries, and the attitude of friendly neu- 
trality which Great Britain assumed 
upon the outbreak of the Spanish war 
may be ascribed largely to his diplo- 
macy. His public addresses contrib- 
uted in no small degree to the popu- 
larity he acquired in England. When 
William R. Day resigned his position 
in McKinley’s cabinet as secretary of 
state, Col. Hay was recalled to succeed 
him, and entered upon the duties of his 
new office Sept. 30, 1898. In 1898- 
99 he secured a modus vivendi with 
Great Britain, which provided a tem- 
porary boundary line through disputed 
territory on the Alaskan coast without 
surrendering to Canadaany of the tide- 
water privileges for which she was 
really contending. The way for new ne- 
gotiations to determine the permanent 
boundary line was thus opened. Secre- 
tary Hay negotiated what is popularly 
known as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
relative to an interoceanic canal, which 
was submitted to the Senate Feb. 5, 
1900. When, in December, 1900, the 
Senate amended the treaty so as vir- 
tually to force England to reject its 
See. Hay, unlike most men, did not 
resign, in pique. He framed a new 
treaty, which was ratified by a vote of 
72 to6. In September, 1899, he se- 
cured from the great powers a formal 
declaration in favor of the “opendoor” 
policy in China, practically a formal 
recognition of the right of the United 
States to the “open door” under its 
commercial treaties with that empire. 
This feat of diplomacy was remark- 
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able for the wisdom and originality of 
its conception, for the skill and rapidity 
with which it was executed, and it gave 
proof that the United States had be- 
come a world power. During Great 
Britain’s war with the Boers in South 
Africa the United States stood neutral, 
and Sec. Hay succeeded in preventing 
any concerted attack upon Great Brit- 
ain, thus preserving peace in Europe. 
Through his efforts a satisfactory set- 
tlement of the Samoan question was 
effected in 1899, and Great Britain 
withdrew from all territorial interest, 
leaving the islands divided between 
Germany and the United States, the 
latter gaining the most valuable harbor 
in the South seas, while retaining all 
its commercial rights in the whole 
group. He was concerned in the vari- 
ous treaties of reciprocity negotiated 
in 1899, and through the American de- 
legates to the universal peace congress 
in the same year exerted an influence 
in that body, placing on record in its 
proceedings a strong assertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The state of affairs 
in China became such that in 1900 the 
United States was forced into concur- 
rent action with fereign powers to pre- 
serve its treaty rights and the lives of its 
citizens throughout the empire. Mr. 
Hay on July 3 addressed a note to the 
powers declaring that the aims of the 
United States involved no war against 
the Chinese nation, but instead the se- 
curing of permanent peaceand safety to 
the empire, the protection of all rights 
guaranteed to friendly powers, and 
the safeguarding for the world of the 
principle of equal and impartial trade 
with all parts of the empire. In less 
than twelve days the Chinese govern- 
ment disavowed responsibility for the 
outrages, and through Mr. Hay soli- 
cited Pres. McKinley’s offices in bring- 
ing about peace. Assuming that the 
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imperial government was sincere in its 
protestations, and that it was unable 
to put down the Boxer rebellion, our 
government called upon it to give as- 
surance that the foreign ministers, be- 
sieged in Pekin, were still alive, and to 
put them in communication with their 
respective governments. The first in- 
telligence that the foreigners in Pekin 
were alive was obtained, and the first 
demand that the members of the lega- 
tions be released was made, by Sec. 
Hay. When the European powers 
were crying for blood, clamoring for 
the heads of men who were suspected, 
but not convicted, of complicity in the 
Boxer outrages, Sec. Hay gave the 
world a lesson in moderation as well 
as humanity. The open manner in 
which the United States conducted 
negotiations from the beginning ; its 
insistence that the Boxer movement 
was a local uprising, and not a general 
outbreak justifying a general war ; its 
willingness to accede to any reasonable 
proposal made by China, and its atti- 
tude as a pacificator, and not an ag- 
grandizer, made its influence with that 
country predominant, and the results 
are destined to be far reaching, not the 
least of them being the greater share 
in the commercial exploitation of 
China. In 1901 Mr. Hay succeeded 
in bringing to a satisfactory close the 
long standing controversy with Tur- 
key over questions arising from the 
Armenian disturbances. When Mr. 
Hay became editor-in-chief of the 
New York Tribune (1881), he was, 
perhaps, better known as an author 
than as a journalist, having published 
“Castilian Days,” studies of Spanish 
life and character (1871) ; “ Pike 
County Ballads and Other Pieces” 
(1871), and a “ Translation of Emilio 
Castelar’s Treatise on the Republican 
Movement in Europe” (1875). The 


‘“ Ballads,” some of which were written 
in his college days, acquired great pop- 
ularity, especially “Jim Bludso ” and 
“ Little Breeches.” For several years, 
beginning in 1881, his time was given 
chiefly to the preparation of a “ Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,”’ in collaboration 
with John G. Nicolay, which was pub- 
lished in part in the Century Magazine 
in 1887-89, and then appeared in book 
form in ten volumes. He published 
a volume of poems in 1890, and he has 
been credited with the authorship of 
a novel, the “ Bread Winners.” He 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Brown in 1897, from Western Reserve 
University in 1891,and from Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth, and Yale in 1901. In 
1874 he was married to Clara L., 
daughter of Amasa and Julia A. 
(Gleason) Stone, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, LL. D., 
was born in New York city, Oct. 27, 
1857, of Dutch stock on his father’s 
side, and Scotch-Irish on his mother’s. 
He entered Harvard in 1876 and grad- 
uated 22d in the Class of 1880. He 
was a member of the New York Assem- 
bly, 1882-84, making his mark almost 
immediately as a reformer. In 1884, 
he was a Republican presidential elec- 
tor, and worked to prevent the nomi- 
nation of J. G. Blaine. In 1886, he 
was unsuccessful as Republican candi- 
date for mayor of New York in a tri- 
angular election. From 1889 to 1895 
he was National Civil Service Reform 
Commissioner, and from 1895 to 1897 
he was chairman of the New York 
Police Board. He then accepted the 
post of asst. secretary of the navy, 
under Secretary Long; but on the 
approach of war with Spain, in the 
spring of 1898, he resigned and organ- 
ized a regiment of cavalry, popularly 
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known as the “Rough Riders,” of 
which Dr. Leonard Wood, m ’84, was 
colonel and Roosevelt was lieutenant 
colonel. The regiment distinguished 
itself in Cuba, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
promoted colonel for gallantry in ac- 
tion at San Juan. He was chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing to the attention 
of the government the sickly condi- 
tion of the troops stationed at Santi- 
ago, thereby securing their transfer to 
Montauk. In the autumn of 1898, 
he was elected Governor of New York 
on the Republican ticket. Two years 
later, Nov. 6, 1900, he was elected 
Vice-President of the United States, 
and, on the death of Pres. McKinley 
by assassination, he became President, 
Sept. 14, 1901. He served a term as 
Overseer of Harvard, 1895-1901, de- 
clining to be renominated. Mr. Roose- 
velt has been a prolific writer. Among 
his books are “ Winning of the West ;” 
Lives of Gouverneur Morris and of 
Thomas Hart Benton, in the “ Ameri- 
can Statesman Series ;” “The Naval 
War of 1812 ;” “History of New 
York ; ” “ American Ideals, and Other 
Essays ;” “ The Wilderness Hunter; ” 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman ;” 
“ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail ;” 
* Oliver Cromwell ; ” “ The Strenuous 
Life, and Other Essays.” Yale Uni- 
versity conferred an LL. D. degree on 
him last autumn. He married (1) 
Alice H. Lee, daughter of George 
C. Lee, 50, at Brookline, Oct. 27, 
1880, who died Feb. 14, 1884 ; and (2) 
Edith Kermit Carven, at London, 
England, Dec. 2, 1886. By the first 
marriage he had a daughter ; by the 
second he has had four sons and a 
daughter. 


VARIA. 
] Among the stories told by Dean 
Briggs at the dinner of the Exeter 
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Academy alumni was one intended to 
show how the spirit of the academy 
survives in its pupils long after they 
have passed from their Alma Mater. 
“ He was then,’’ said the Dean, “a 
Harvard senior, but was on what 
proved to be his deathbed. The peo- 
ple at the hospital had never seen any 
one bear as much pain with such for- 
titude as he did. Through it all, as 
was said by a medical visitor from 
the University, he was such a gentle- 
man. Just before his death one of 
the attendants asked him if he felt 
some local pain. ‘I did not,’ he said, 
‘until you gave me that medicine.’ 
Then instantly he thought of the other 
man, and said, ‘I beg your pardon. 
The medicine may have had nothing 
to do with it.’ Now, nobody in that 
hospital who saw that boy die wit- 
nessed the scene without a stronger 
faith than they had before in the 
school whose name he bore. When 
men from a college or school show 
such a spirit as that it means that they 
are capable of intense loyalty to their 
friends. And it is that loyalty, attain- 
able neither by money nor by age, 
which makes a school or college a 
power in the community, and is as the 
breath of life to it.” 

{| Mr. Jacob Riis, in the Cosmopoli- 
tan, says of Pres. Roosevelt’s gift of 
humor : “ It flashed out when two trou- 
bled citizens approached him, anxious 
that he should not embroil us in a 
foreign war. ‘What, a war?’ cried 
Mr. Roosevelt. ‘With me cooped up 
here in the White House! Never!’” 

| Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, said at 
the last meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs: “Any man who 
comes into this path of enthusiasm in 
the West, cannot fail to be enthusias- 
tic. It seems to me that this has been 
a model debate this afternoon, actuated 
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by clearness, simplicity, and on the 
other hand by that consuming enthu- 
siasm for your subject that runs all 
through the University. It was 
brought splendidly to my attention a 
few years ago by our great president 
himself. Professor White told me he 
went to see President Eliot about an 
instructor in the Department of Greek, 
who had been long in service there 
and avery devoted man, urging Presi- 
dent Eliot to raise his salary, and 
President Eliot said, ‘ That cannot be ; 
you have not the money,’ and Mr. 
White urged it still more strongly. 
No, it was ‘impossible at this time.’ 
Mr. White told me that he was moved 
with a great deal of indignation, and 
he turned upon President Eliot and 
said, ‘ Mr. Eliot, you are banking upon 
the enthusiasm, the devotion of these 
young men who are teachers here.’ 
‘Certainly,’ said Mr. Eliot, ‘no uni- 
versity can be run in any other way.’ ” 


OUR ANNEXED SISTERS. 
“Where are you going, my pretty 
maid ?” 
“T’m going to the Annex, sir,” she 
said. 


“ What to do there, my pretty maid?” 
“T’m going to be cultur’d, sir,” she 
said. 


“ What are your studies ?” my pretty 
maid. 

“Chinese and Quarternions, sir,” she 
said. 


“Then who will marry you?” my 
pretty maid ?” 
“Cultur’d girls don’t marry, sir,” she 


said. 
Josiah Quincy, ’80. 


Harvard Crimson, Oct. 10, 1879. 


q T. S. Perry, ’66, writes of John 
Fiske, 63: “Into an hour’s talk he 


would pack a mass of compressed in- 
formation in orderly arrangement, 
with a careful and most lucid explana- 
tion of the relation of the events re- 
counted to history at large. This was 
his especial gift, that he always, how- 
ever minute the subject, treated it as 
part of universal history. In this way 
he not only popularized American 
history : he dignified what had ap- 
peared to be matters of only local in- 
terest, not by an unseemly oratorical 
assertion of their importance, but by 
showing that in a scientific exposition 
nothing was petty; that all the 
threads of a tangled skein could be 
unwound, and were all of importance. 
He was never obscure and was never 
tedious. Doubtless the habit of read- 
ing his lectures aloud to so many hear- 
ers confirmed him in his skill in avoid- 
ing these two perils ; for an intelligent 
speaker always feels the lack of a re- 
sponsive echo from his audience, and 
is on his guard against it. A writer 
sometimes perceives his own short- 
comings only too late. In Fiske’s 
lectures there were no moments when 
one failed to understand and depended 
on the familiar feeling that one is go- 
ing to catch the thread a moment later, 
but all was clear from the first mo- 
ment to the last. One might differ 
from Fiske in the interpretation of 
facts, but no one ever failed to under- 
stand him. It was not merely his 
habit of reading his books first as lec- 
tures that explains this lucidity, how- 
ever much it may have helped it, be- 
cause he was never obscure. His own 
clearness of mind made all that he 
wrote intelligible. His marvelous 
power of simplification enabled him to 
arrest the attention of his hearers or 
readers, and to lead them through the 
centuries, seeing with Fiske’s eyes un- 
suspected analogies and hidden causes. 
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No more delightful expounder ever 
lived. One may praise a man in this 
way, it is to be hoped, for the posses- 
sion of certain qualities without being 
suspected of making an occult attack 
on other men for possessing different 
qualities ; there is always room in the 
world for the simultaneous existence 
of many kinds of merit. The excel- 
lence that Fiske attained was aided by 
the unusual amount of collateral in- 
formation that he brought to the treat- 
ment of the subject that he was dis- 
cussing, and by the powerful intellect 
that saw things large. It is the 
breadth rather than the intensity of 
his view that we admire, though per- 
haps the ease of his style and the 
largeness of his vision incline us to 
overlook the solid ground on which his 
work rests. The rough justice of the 
world always makes us ready to mis- 
take smoothness for weakness, and 
ease for superficiality.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Abbreviations. 
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4] The growth of language is always 
an interesting study, and even the de- 
velopment of cant and slang words 
may be watched with interest. I am 
led to make this general remark, on 
learning that “old clo’ ” dealers who 
frequent the College Yard are still 
called “ pocos.” More than fifty years 
ago the word “ poco ” was first applied 
to one of two brothers by the name of 
De Yong or De Young, Dutchmen by 
nationality, who dealt in second-hand 
clothing in Boston. They used to go 
round to the students’ rooms, and ped- 
dle pipes and small fancy articles for 
mantel ornaments, etc., and take old 
clothing in exchange. The term was 
given to the smaller one of these bro- 
thers by my classmate, Arthur Dexter, 
and it happened to stick. I remember 
well when the nickname was applied to 
this one man solely on account of his 
size, and it has now become a generic 
name among the Harvard students for 
the whole order of dealers. 

Samuel A. Green, ’51. 








CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XI, p. 147, col. 2. Cancel the last item. 
p- 153, col. 2, 1. 40, for ’94 read Sp., ’60. 
p- 175, col. 1, 1. 21, for Warden read Marden. 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-gradtiates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the State is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 
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Graduates will please mention their magaine 
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